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GENUINE AND LASTING PROSPERITY. 


‘THAT the present revival of busi- 

ness is genuine is evidenced in 
no better way than by the daily reports 
of the re-employment of laborers here- 
tofore idle. This means that dealers 
are ordering goods and that the manu- 
facturers find it necessary to increase 
their forces so as to fill these orders. 
This increase in manufacturing activity 
seems to extend to every section of the 
country, and to embrace all industries. 
Unless interrupted by some casualty 
not now in sight, the march of pros- 
perity will soon be in full swing. The 
banks, which have suffered to no small 
extent by the late panic and depression, 
will share in the benefits of this busi- 
ness revival. 

Naturally, the question arises as to 
how long the new cycle of prosperity 
will continue. Under former conditions 
it was supposed that the normal dura- 
tion of such periods was twenty years. 
As business becomes more highly de- 
veloped and the tension increased, it 
may be expected that the length of these 
periods may be shortened to ten and 
even to five years. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, as the 
country advances in intelligence, it may 
be possible to insure a longer run of 
prosperity and to avoid 
panics and depressions altogether. 

It can not be expected that business 
will always go on at an equal pace. 
Periods of great activity will be fol- 
lowed by those of reduced energy; but 
is it necessary that we should have an 


1 


eventually 


era of rapidly augmenting activity cul- 
minating in panic and followed by a 
prolonged period of depression? 

In his admirable address of welcome 
to the bankers at Denver Governor 
Bucutet of Colorado asked whether 
financial depressions are necessary. In 
discussing this matter, he said: 


“With the business of the 
conducted in absolute integrity and 
honor, might not the commercial life of 
the nation go on always like the life of 
a man in vigorous health who finds in 
each succeeding day a constant and a 
growing joy? If we shall ever come to 
the place where financial depressions 


nation 


are practically unknown, it will be be- 
cause the bankers of America shall de- 
termine to exercise their vast power in 
eliminating from our commericial life 
all unsound _ speculative 
Sound business methods never include 
any roseate dreams of getting some- 
thing for nothing.” 


features. 


We do not know whether the banks 
have quite this supreme power over the 
country’s business. That they exercise 
tremendous power is obvious, and they 
may do much to restrain unsound busi- 
ness operations. 

There ought to be, as Mr. GitBert 
of New York said in an address last 
summer, some means of slowing down 
business enterprise and bringing it 
within safe bounds before the panic 
stage is reached. But, as he declared, 
there is at present no brake that can be 
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applied and we must allow the train to 
run at full speed until it jumps the 
track and lands us all in the ditch. 

Without pinning our faith to any 
particular nostrum for curing panics, 
the American people, with their all too 
frequent experience of these disasters, 
ought carefully to examine the defects 
of their currency and banking system 
and see to what extent these are charge- 
able with producing panics or aggravat- 
ing their ill effects. 

Not only these imperfections, but the 
menace of noisy politicians, in and out 
of office, must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Probably it is going too far to lay 
upon the bankers the responsibility for 
the business shortcomings of the entire 
community, yet the bankers have very 
important responsibilities in conserving 
the financial health of the nation, and 
they can not study them too attentively. 


BUNGLING financial operations by 


the Secretary of the Treasury 
are not infrequently at the cost of the 
taxpayers. 

Speaking of the payment of the 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
issued during the October, 1907, crisis, 
the New York “Evening Post” of 
November 14 said: 


“The arrangement made this week by 
Secretary Cortetyou to pay off next 
Friday the $15,436,500 one-year three 
per cent. Treasury certificates issued 
during last November’s panic disturb- 
ance is a final contribution to the con- 
troversy as to whether that operation 
was warranted, and whether either the 
banks or the Government got any good 
out of it. The opinion of the “Even- 
ing Post’ then and now has been that 
it was an unnecessary, costly, and 
bungling piece of finance. The $100,- 


000,000 note issue was offered for 
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public subscription on November 17. 
Within eleven days the offering was 
withdrawn at the request of the banks, 
as it proved a flat failure. Less than 
sixty-four per cent. of the issue, or 
$63,959,500, was applied for. 

“The note expedient was defended 
as being necessary to ‘restore confi- 
dence, and to ‘bring out hoarded 
money. It achieved neither of these 
ends, since the public was not attracted 
by a three per cent. security in a ten 
per cent. money market, and the situ- 
ation was fast righting itself without 
Government aid. ‘The real incentive 
back of the proposal, however, was the 
intention of those advocating the issue 
to use the notes as bank reserve money, 
a practice which, it was said, the 
Comptroller of the Currency might 
‘wink at’ under the circumstances. Sec- 
retary Cortetyovu would not consent to 
the scheme, however, and with its 
abandonment the banks that had been 
most eager for the notes withdrew or 
cut down their subscriptions, and the 
lists were peremptorily closed. Had 
not Secretary Corretyou taken the 
stand that he did, the notes would have 
passed as cash in the clearing-house 
exchanges, and the most pernicious in- 
flation would have resulted. 

“Only $15,436,500 of the notes were 
actually issued, and the banks would 
not have taken these, had the Govern- 
ment not agreed to leave with them 
three-fourths of the purchase price, as 
a special deposit, secured by other than 
United States bond collateral. In other 
words, a bank that bought $1,000,000 
of the notes, retained $750,000 as a 
Government deposit, or pledging state, 
municipal, and railroad bonds as se- 
curity. It then took out $1,000,000 
new circulation, using the notes as col- 
lateral. On redeeming the issue next 
Friday, the Government will have to 
pay $463,095 interest to the banks, 
covering the three per cent. rate for 
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one year. The net result of the whole 
operation has been, therefore, an ex- 
penditure of half a million dollars by 
the Government for interest money on 
a note issue from which it derived no 
benefit whatever.” 

Possibly the issue of certificates may 
have had some sentimental value, as it 
indicated that the Government was ai 
least trying in a feeble way to do 
something to relieve a situation which 
its own bad financial system had ag- 
gravated and had helped to create. 

If one-half the expedients resorted 
to when the 1907 panic was raging 
had been employed a few weeks 
earlier, the history of that eventful 
period might have been far different. 


ORESHADOWINGS of the future 
course of the Monetary Commis- 
sion were given in a talk made by Sen- 
ator Anpricu at a private dinner in 
New York last month. The Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate stated that it would be at least two 
years before the Commission would be 
ready to report “a bill which it hoped 
would give America the most complete 
and satisfactory banking system in the 
world.” It was also said that the Sen- 
ator himself favored a great central 
bank. 

No doubt the Monetary Commission 
will coincide with Senator Axpricn’s 
view as to a central bank. Such an 
institution, properly and 

ad- 
vantages. But it has always seemed to 
us that these advantages might be se- 
cured in a less objectionable way. 


organized 


If the banks can safely issue their 
own circulating notes, why should they 
not do so instead of being obliged to 
rediscount their commercial paper with 
a central bank? This rediscounting 
means an added cost which the business 
community must pay. 
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Furthermore, there is certain to be 
violent political hostility towards a 
central bank. Could not this antago- 
nism be obviated by utilizing the clear- 
ing-houses in some way that would be 
less open to the charge of monopoly or 
of control by great financial interests? 

THe Bankers MaAGazine 
various times stated its objections to 
the central bank proposition. But if 
that can be shown to be practicable 
and more desirable than any other so- 
lution of the currency and banking 
problem, we should not allow our per- 
sonal views or any desire for consist- 
ency to outweigh the wish to see the 
country provided with a sound and 
practicable credit currency. 

Many of the ablest bankers and busi- 
ness men of the country now 
studying this subject, and we 
hopeful that the final outcome will be 
a law beneficial to every legitimate 
business interest and to all sections of 
the country. 


has at 


are 
are 


HETHER the country will be 
content to wait two years for 
currency and banking legislation, is 
We have blundered 


system for nearly 


another matter. 
along with a bad 
half a century, and the country can 
doubtless survive a delay for this com- 
paratively short time. 

Practically all the information that 
the Monetary Commission has gathered 
with the expenditure of so much time 
and labor could have been available for 
the use of Congress at any time, and 
it would have been just as easy to 
have passed a satisfactory bill at the 
last session of Congress as it will be 
two years hence. 


BUSINESS men are beginning to 
take a live interest in the subject 
At a preliminary 


of currency reform. 
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conference held at the office of the 
Merchants’ Association in New York 
on November 18, participated in by 
representatives of several leading com- 
mercial bodies of the United States, it 
was decided to form a permanent or- 
ganization of business men to work 
for banking and currency reform. With 
this in view a committee of seven was 
appointed to work out the further de- 
tails of organization and to invite the 
co-opcration of commercial and_ civic 
bodies. 

The committee consists of Irvine T. 
Busu, New York; T. Sim- 
mons, Chicago; R. G. Ruetrrt, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Hersert E. Law, San 
Francisco; Finney Acker, Philadel- 
phia; Wituiam G. Bruce, Milwaukee, 
and Lyman H. Treapway, Cleveland. 

A movement of this character ought 
to result in great good in stimulating a 
study of banking and currency ques- 
tions 


FRANCIS 


and in disseminating sound 


views. The work of such an organiza- 
tion can hardly fail to command the 


serious attention of Congress. 


OSTAL savings banks will engage 
the attention of Congress _ this 
winter, and if the Republican party 
carries out its pledges, a law will be 
passed providing for the establishment 
of such institutions. 
While legislation 
may be harmless enough, it ought to 
have been unnecessary. What lies at 
the bottom of the demand for it? 
Simply this, that a place shall be pro- 
vided where anybody may deposit his 
savings with the assurance of absolute 


of this character 


safety. 

In most of the Eastern States a sys- 
tem of mutual savings banks exists af- 
fording a safety that is practically ab- 
solute. This safety is attained by re- 
stricting the investments which the sav- 
ings banks may make, and by other 
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regulations. For several reasons the 
mutual savings bank system has failed 
to take root except in the territory 
mentioned. If the other banks do not 
offer quite the same degree of safety, 
it is because the same restrictions have 
not been thrown around them. In 
other words, they have been allowed to 
do a commercial banking business. 

In the absence of mutual savings 
banks the demand for postal savings 
banks might have been forestalled by 
the national and State banks had they 
demanded legislation which would have 
permitted them to conduct savings 
bank departments, keeping them 
tirely the 
banking operations, and investing the 
savings funds in the highest grade of 
securities. In some of the states, laws 
of this kind have been passed, but not 
generally, while in the case of the na- 
tional banks the law 
vision whatever for doing a savings 
bank business, although many of these 
institutions have savings departments. 

Now it is proposed to have the Gov- 
ernment establish postal savings banks, 
and to deposit the funds received in 
the national banks, requiring the latter 
to pay interest on such deposits. All 
that is gained is the safety which the 
Government can guarantee by exacting 


en- 


separate from ordinary 


makes no pro- 


security of the national banks. 

But could not the 
themselves on these purely savings de- 
posits have contributed a small tax to 
a guaranty fund—under wise regula- 
tions—paid more than two per cent. 
interest on the deposits, and still have 
made a handsome profit? 

Since even the Eastern savings banks 
pay from three to four per cent. divi- 
dends to depositors, it can hardly be 
doubted that in the long run this postal 


national banks 


savings scheme will operate to the det- 


riment of the very people whom it is 
intended to benefit. They will get a 
interest rate on 


lower their deposits 
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than they are entitled to, and the safe- 
ty derived from yielding up their 
hoards to the Government might have 
been obtained in a much less expensive 
way. 

There is one right way to attain 
safety for savings deposits, namely, to 
surround the investment of such sav- 
ings with those safeguards which time 
and experience have shown to be abso- 
lutely necessary. If these precautions 
are observed, neither postal savings 
banks nor a guaranty of deposits would 
be required. 


PECULATION in securities has 
followed Mr. Tart’s election to 
the Presidency, which was to have been 
expected for several reasons. In the 
first place, it can not be doubted that 
the return of industrial prosperity 
would have been halted by the election 
of Mr. Bryan, whose untried policies 
contained enough of uncertainty to 
arouse at least temporary apprehension 
in the business world. Possibility of 
harm to business from this source no 
longer exists. From the low point of 
the panic of 1907 it was inevitable that 
a recovery must soon take place. An 
increased employment of labor clearly 
evidences a return to normal condi- 
tions. 
These 


influences, combined with 


good crops, were bound to engender 
As Wall Street is shrewd 
enough to keep a little ahead of the 
game, it is not surprising that the rise 


speculation. 


in prices has been greater than present 
conditions would seem to warrant, al- 
though it can not be denied that there 
were substantial foundations for the 
rise in prices and for the enlarged vol- 
ume of trading. 

The inelastic money system—and it 
may be repeated for the information 
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of some few who do‘not yet seem to 
realize the fact, that the term “elastic” 
as applied to the currency implies the 
power of contraction as well as expan- 
sion—has fostered this speculation. 
Hundreds of millions of greenbacks, 
silver certificates and bond-secured 
“bank notes” have remained in circu- 
lation through a period of dull busi- 
ness and low rates for money, thus 
tempting to speculation. With a 
proper money system there would be 
neither greenbacks nor silver certifi- 
cates, and the bank notes would be is- 
sued upon a basis of gold and com- 
mercial paper and subject to a system 
of redemption that would diminish the 
volume of currency as business re- 


ceded. 


UT it is not alone the inelastic cur- 

rency that promotes speculation. 
Several of the big banks of New York, 
with their satellites, are able to exer- 
cise a powerful control of the loanable 
funds in New York and to use them to 
help out movements to manipulate the 
prices of securities. Excited by the 
activity in the market and by the sen- 
sational rise of prices, public buying 
begins on a large scale, and the hold- 
ers of securities who bought at low 
prices succeed in disposing of their 
stocks and bonds at high prices. 

We believe that, barring some un- 
foreseeable accident, the country is in 
for a long run of solid prosperity, per- 
haps equaling anything ever known. 
Prices of sound securities should rise. 
But it will be regrettable if by manip- 
ulation prices are pushed up more 
rapidly than circumstances warrant, 
only to be followed by a severe reac- 
tion that will injure the business inter- 
ests of the country and retard the re- 
turn of genuine and lasting prosperity. 
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ABINET - MAKERS have been 

busy since the election of Mr. 
Tart, constructing a list of those who 
ought to compose his official household. 
Probably the newspapers have paid a 
great deal more attention to making 
“slates” than has the President-elect 
himself. 

Many considerations enter into the 
formation of a Presidential cabinet. 
To begin with, the appointments are 
made largely on personal grounds. It 
could hardly be expected that a Presi- 
dent would appoint any one to a place 
in the cabinet who was not entirely 
agreeable to him from a_ personal 
standpoint. Not that he parcels out 


appointments to intimate friends only; 
but it is essential for the harmonious 
working of the Administration that the 
cabinet be made up of those who are 
in close sympathy with the President 
personally as well as politically. 


Geographical considerations _ also 
must be taken into account. To select 
all the members of the cabinet or even 
a majority of them from one section 
would arouse hostility at once. The 
claims of the respective divisions of the 
country must be carefully balanced. 

Politics, of course, can not be ig- 
nored. The reward of faithful party 
service is to be expected, and within 
proper bounds is quite legitimate. 

Fitness for the particular office to be 
filled sometimes has to be subordinated 
to one or the other of the considera- 


tions named above. 


HERE is one place within the 
cabinet circle where, it would 
seem, fitness ought to be thought of 
before all else. The Secretaryship of 
the Treasury is an office of such dig- 
nity and power, and bearing so impor- 
tant a relation to the business prosper- 
ity of the country, that the appointee 
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to this place, if chosen on any ground 
save fitness, is apt to endanger the suc- 
cess of an Administration by a resort 
to unwise fiscal and financial expedients 
and the unskillful handling of the vast 
and complicated affairs of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

In Europe and in some of the Latin- 
American countries it seems to be 
more the practice than among us to se- 
lect the Finance Minister from the 
ranks of trained experts and econo- 
mists. We have, of course, had Secre- 
taries of the Treasury worthy to be 
compared with the great Finance Min- 
isters of other countries — Hamitton. 
Gatiatin, McCuttocn, Cuase, SHEr- 
MAN and Gage, to mention no others. 
Yet often it has been the reverse of 
this, and not infrequently the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been appoint- 
ed largely because of his party service. 
And the business interests of the coun- 
try have more than once suffered seri- 
ous damage in consequence. 


HE next four years will be a 
more or less critical period in the 
financial history of the United States. 
At the last session of Congress an 
emergency currency law was passed, 
and a Menetary Commission appointed 
for the ostensible purpose of gather- 
ing information to be used as a basis 
of further legislation. If a repetition 
of former mistakes is to be avoided and 
the perpetuation of wrong principles 
in our present currency and banking 
system prevented, the friends of a sci- 
entific banking and currency must be 
alert. 

It will be of especial importance at 
this juncture to have as Secretary of 
the Treasury a man possessing sound 
theoretical knowledge of banking and 
finance and of large experience in deal- 
ing with fiscal and monetary problems. 
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HILE the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not, like the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a mem- 
ber of the House, he nevertheless occu- 
pies a position where his acts and opin- 
ions exercise a powerful influence in 
shaping the views of others. 

Just ahead of the ‘country there 
seems to be opening up an era of un- 
exampled prosperity. Gratifying as 
such an outlook undoubtedly is, it yet 
contains possibilities of danger that 
can not be disregarded. We do not 
pretend to say that our faulty banking 
and currency systems are wholly re- 
sponsible for panics and depressions. 
But they certainly aggravate and in- 
tensify their ill effects. And unless we 
have reform in accordance with sound 
principles, the disastrous experiences 
of 1893 and of 1907 will be repeated 
on a larger scale before the lapse of 
many years. 


Y directing public opinion along 

safe lines, and by a wise adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Treasury 
Department, a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury having expert theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of banking and finance 
could do much to mitigate, if not en- 
tirely to prevent, the recurrence of 
such a disaster. 

It would be fortunate for the coun- 
try if President Tarr should nominate 
for Secretary of the Treasury one 
fitted by study and experience to fill 
the duties of that eminent position. If 
a selection should be made upon this 
ground, we do not believe Mr. Tart 
could do the country a better service 
than to send to the Senate for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the name of 
Cuar.ies A. Conant of New York. As 
we have collated with some care the 
facts in regard to Mr. Conant’s spe- 
cial knowledge of banking and finance 
and have presented them elsewhere in 
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this issue of the MaGazine, it is un- 
necessary to repeat them here. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Conant’s ap- 
pointment to this high office would be 
received with satisfaction not only in 
the United States but in foreign coun- 
tries, where his reputation is well 
known. 

Mr. Tart’s appointment of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will be watched 
with the greatest interest in business 
circles. The kind of man selected for 
this place will indicate the probable 
policy of the new Administration with 
respect to currency and banking mat- 
ters. In effecting a transition from 
the present systems to others better 
adapted to present needs—a transition 
which will not be much longer delayed 
—-the new President and the country 
would be fortunate if the Secretary of 
the Treasury should be a man whose 
abilities are commensurate with the 
problems to be solved, and whose cast 
of mind would insure that his influence 
would be exerted in behalf of wise re- 
forms only, and that the administra- 
tive details of the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be conducted in a way to 
inspire confidence and assist in the re- 
turn of genuine and lasting prosperity. 


[FDUBING the late Presidential cam- 


paign some interesting facts 
were presented in regard to the State 
Bank of Indiana by C. A. Korsty, Jr., 
Democratic candidate for Congress 
from the Indianapolis district. Mr. 
Korsiy was speaking in favor of the 
guaranty of bank deposits, and refer- 
ring to the institution above mentioned, 
he said: 


“Mr. Samuet Merritt, a long-time 
resident of Indianapolis and the first 
president of the State Bank, and for 
many years Treasurer of the State of 
Indiana, in a special report to the 
Legislature in 1843, said: ‘The 
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branches having no share in each 
other’s prefits, and being responsible 
for their losses, are jealous and sensi- 
tive; and appeals are frequently made 
to me to take immediate steps to sus- 
pend any branch from which there is 
an appearance of danger. This state 
of things has required such interfer- 
ence with the business of some of the 
branches as would not have _ been 
thought of five years since.’ 

“Mr. HugH McCuttocu, who was 
connected with the State Bank and the 
Bank of the State for more than twen- 
ty-five years, and who was the first 
Comptroller of the Currency and three 
times Secretary of the Treasury, writ- 
ing of the State Bank in his ‘Men and 
Measures of Fifty Years,’ says: ‘In 
nothing was the wisdom, the practical 
good sense of the representatives of the 
people of Indiana in the legislative 
assembly more strikingly exhibited 
than in the charter of this bank. In 
some respects it resembled the charter 
of the United States Bank; but it con- 
tained grants and obligations, privi- 
leges and restrictions quite unlike those 
which were to be found in any other 
bank charter, and which were admir- 
ably adapted to the condition of the 
State and the circumstances of the 
people. Each branch although 
independent in respect to its profits, 
was liable for the debts of every other 
branch. This responsibility of the 
branches for the debts of the respec- 
tive branches created a general vigi- 
lance which was productive of excel- 
lent results. No bank could make a 
wide departure from the line of pru- 
dent banking (the other branches be- 
ing responsible for its debts) without 
being subjected to a rigid overhauling 
and incurring the risk of being closed.’ 

“Mr. Horace Wuirte of the New 
York Reform Club, in a paper on ‘Na- 
tional and State Banks,’ characterized 
the State Bank of Indiana as a ‘monu- 
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mental bank.’ ‘The earnings and divi- 
dends of each branch,’ said Mr. 
Wuirr, ‘belong to their own share- 
holders exclusively, but each branch 
was liable for the debts of every other 
branch. They were independent of 
each other in the matter of assets, but 
were united as to liabilities. This was 
the admirable keystone of the arch.’ ” 

This experience, successful as it un- 
doubtedly was, by no means makes out 
a clear case for a general guaranty of 
bank deposits. 

It does, however, show that within a 
limited area, where one bank has su- 
pervisory powers over the banks whose 
debts are guaranteed, it is possible to 
work out a practicable plan of insur- 
ance. And perhaps this would be true 
if applied to a number of banks inde- 
pendently organized. For instance, 
the members of a clearing-house asso- 
ciation might unite in responsibility 
for the debts of individual members, 
provided the clearing-house had com- 
plete supervisory power over each bank 
unit making up the association. 

But as a matter of fact he experi- 
ence of the State Bank of Indiana and 
its successor the Bank of the State of 
Indiana prove very little regarding de- 
posit insurance. 

This joint liability applied chiefly 
to the circulating notes, because the 
latter far exceeded the deposits. As 
reported in Knox’s “History of Bank- 
ing in the United States,” the deposits 
and circulation of the State Bank of 
Indiana were for the years named: 

Individual 

Deposits. 

eee $379,543 
309,248 

359,265 

556,432 


Circulation. 
$1,534,020 
2,835,902 
3,667,495 
3,548,267 
3,397,251 


Nor did the deposits of the Bank of 
the State of Indiana equal the circula- 
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tion until the branches began to con- 
vert into national banks, as the figures 
given herewith show. 


Circulation. 
$4,502,348 
4,303,286 
5,753,610 
4,975,332 
1,501,865 


Deposits. 
$986,468 

834,188 
1,186,870 
2,033,795 
2,755,688 


From these figures it will be seen 
that the deposits were much less im- 
portant than the circulation. 

Experience has shown that under 
proper regulations banks may become 
jointly responsible for each other’s 
notes. In Canada this is the practical 
effect of the law, and while the banks 
there are called upon to contribute to 
a safety fund to provide for the pay- 
ment of the notes of insolvent banks, 
no drafts have ever been made on this 
fund, the assets of the banks and the 
double liability of shareholders proving 
quite sufficient to pay all the notes of 
banks that have failed. 

In Canada the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association has been given supervisory 
power over the note issues. 

While it can hardly be said that the 
examples cited prove much in regard 
to the guaranty of bank deposits, they 
indicate the wisdom of coupling super- 
visory authority with any responsibili- 
ties that may be imposed jointly upon 
the banks. 


NTERNATIONAL difficulties are 
usually attributable to misunder- 
standings which might be prevented 
but for the difference in languages. 
This barrier to a better understanding 
between nations was referred to in a 
recent address by the Chinese Minister 
to the United States, Wu TinG-Fana, 
who said: 


“Esperanto has in recent years been 
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offered as an idiom for communication 
between different nations. I do not 
know if it would suit our purposes, but 
I would be glad if it could be adopted 
and agreed to by all nations as a uni- 
versal language. It would especially 
help Asiatic peoples, who now have to 
learn English, French, German, Ital- 
ian and so on. I would like to see all 
nations agree on a language to be used 
universally. 

“Of course I would like to see Chi- 
nese adopted universally, for I think 
our language is the philosophical lan- 
guage, but I do not think there is much 
chance of it, and so if Esperanto can 
be agreed upon I should be glad. Life 
is too short to learn so many foreign 
languages. If Esperanto is not adopt- 
ed then I think we must come back to 
the English language. It is now well 
known in Asia and in the greater part 
of Europe, but I would like to see some 
improvement in the way of spelling and 
pronunciation. 

“I think that if the different nations 
only understood each other’s languages 
all differences of opinions could easily 
be settled. China, I know, is not seek- 
ing trouble with any other nation. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
where there has been trouble it has 
arisen from misunderstanding. If you 
want perpetual peace I think a common 
language would be a great factor to 
that end.” 


Whether a common language would 
have as powerful an effect in promoting 
international peace as is assumed above 
may be questioned, seeing how fre- 
quently long and bitter wars have been 
fought between those speaking the 
same tongue. 

If a common language would prac- 
tically prevent wars, however, no time 
should be lost by statesmen in seeking 
to have a universal language adopted, 
if not by all the people of every na- 
tion, at least by those charged with gov- 
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erning and with international business 
operations. 

The appropriations annually expend- 
ed for naval and military purposes 
would pay the salaries of an enormous 
number of professors of languages. To 
get people to learn a universal lan- 
guage might be easier than to get them 
to speak it. Nor is it probable that 
over such a wide area as the earth’s 
surface embraces, and among peoples 
of such great dissimilarity of surround- 
ings and customs, a language could 
long be preserved from important mod- 
ifications. 

While the employment of any lan- 
guage universally among all the people 
of the earth is beyond the range of 
probability, it might be practicable for 
statesmen, scholars and business men 
to agree upon some language to be used 
as the medium of international com- 
munication. 


Now that deposit insurance has been 


rejected, proposals are being 
made for commercial note insurance. 
Some years ago, in discussing the in- 
surance of deposits, this MaGaziNnE 
said that deposits would be safe enough 
if the loans were insured. The sug- 
gestion was true enough, but it was not 
intended quite so seriously as it was 
taken in some quarters. 

An insurance company, selecting its 
risks, could doubtless insure deposits 
or commercial paper with entire safety. 
A guaranty in either case would imply 
that the surety company should have 
access to the books of the bank, and 
perhaps some degree of supervision, 
where deposits were insured, and that 
in issuing commercial paper, a know- 
ledge of the accounting methods and 
general business standing of the in- 
dividual, corporation or firm issuing the 
paper would be essential. 

Without entering upon a discussion 
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of the proposal to insure commercial 
paper, it may be said that the banks 
would derive advantage if there were a 
central organization through which 
some sort of test could be applied to 
all paper offered to the banks. Where 
the commercial paper is of local origin 
a bank can make its own investigation; 
but it is now becoming a general prac- 
tice for banks to buy paper issued in 
various parts of the country. It is not 
possible in many instances for the 
banks to know much about the makers 
of the paper. 

Were it possible to have a central 
bureau to examine commercial paper 
offered to banks, and to certify that 
certain fundamentals of safety had 
been complied with, both the banks and 
legitimate commercial interests would 
be benefited. 


ACK of adequate safeguards in the 
banking laws of some of the 
states may operate to produce a panic 
or greatly to aggravate its ill effects. 
Even the generally excellent banking 
of New York State, which is 
often pointed to as a model, was shown 
by the 1907 panic not to be free from 
serious defects, and in need of amend- 
ments that have since been made. The 
law itself, in its former shape, was 
good enough for the conditions existing 
at the time of its enactment; but with 
the change in conditions consequent 
upon the multiplication of institutions, 
some of them with new methods of do- 
ing business, the law became inade- 
quate. 

Perhaps it would be going too far to 
say that the 1907 panic was precipita- 
ted by defects in the banking law of 
the State of New York, yet that here 
was an element of aggravation may 
well be believed. The law simply al- 


lowed greater latitude in certain re- 


law 
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spects than was consistent with entire 
safety. 

Without making comparisons, it may 
be said that the present banking law 
of New York State, supplemented as it 
is by efficient supervision, probably ap- 
proximates the ideal of legislative reg- 
ulation of banking. 


CONSIDERABLE diversity, not 

only respecting matters of de- 
tail, but as to fundamental principles, 
still exists in the banking laws of the 
various states. 

At the convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks, 
held at St. Paul, Minn., in June last. 
an interesting report on “Uniform 
State Banking Laws and Uniform Clas- 
sification of Reports” was made by a 
committee composed of Hon. Pierre 
Jay, Bank Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts; Hon. Marcus C. Bereu, Com- 
missioner of Banking, Wisconsin, and 
Hon. Joun W. Morrison, 
Commissioner of Banking, 
This report said: 


Deputy 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“In preparing their report the com- 
mittee have examined the banking laws 
and the bank reports of nearly all the 
states. They have confined their at- 
tention to the laws relating to (1) 
state banks, (2) trust companies, and 
(3) savings banks, and-have not taken 
into consideration the laws relating to 
(1) private banks and bankers, or (2) 
building and loan associations. The 
committee have been struck by the dis- 
similarity between the laws of the va- 
rious states relating to these three 
forms of banks. Some states have no 
trust company law; many have no sav- 


ings bank law; others have good sav- 
ings bank laws but no savings banks; 
in the New England States there are 
state bank laws but hardly any state 
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banks—in Massachusetts there are 
none. 

“Again, in most states the business of 
the state banks and trust companies is 
practically the same except that the 
latter may also accept business of a 
fiduciary nature; while in a few states 
the state banks also have this privilege, 
their usual corporate title being ‘State 
Bank and Trust Company.’ In other 
states, notably in Wisconsin, the trust 
companies are confined to a strictly 
trust business and do little or no bank- 
ing business. 

“Again, the ‘mutual’ savings banks 
of the Eastern States have no capital 
stock and are maintained by trustees 
for the sole benefit of the depositors. 
In other states, savings banks have cap- 
ital stock but take savings deposits 
only, while in still others the savings 
banks take both savings and commercial 
deposits. 

“Thus it will be seen that the func- 
tions of these three classes of banks 
are not clearly and distinctly defined 
throughout the country, but that they 
are often both in practice, and by sanc- 
tion of the law, more or less inter- 
changeable. 

“The committee have felt that it was 
neither practical nor desirable for this 
Association to make recommendations 
looking to the adoption of a uniform 
wording of state banking laws, for, in 
their opinion, the laws of each state 
should allow such latitude to its bank- 
ing institutions as the business to be 
transacted by them may require. On 
the other hand, the committee consider 
it proper to recommend the enactment 
in each state of certain fundamental re- 
quirements, which will close as many 
doors as possible to unsafe practices 
and unsound banking. They fully rec- 
ognize that it is as impossible to devise 
laws which will prevent bank failures 
as to devise accounting systems which 


will prevent bank defalcations; but 
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they believe that just as a proper sys- 
tem of accounting will prevent op- 
portunities for defalcations which a 
loose system of accounting might en- 
courage, so a law which throws as many 
restrictions around its banks as may be 
done without hindering or impeding 
their scope and growth will not only 
tend to prevent failures, but will foster 
sound banking and redound to the ad- 
vantage of both the banks and the com- 
munities in which they exist. 

“If these fundamental and general 
requirements, each of which may be 
found in the laws of one or more of the 
states, were enacted in every state, it is 
the belief of the committee that our 
state banking laws would attain a stand- 
ing equal to that of the National Bank- 
ing Act, and that in some respects they 
would be superior to it.” 


This report embodies the true prin- 
ciple to be observed in the regulation 
of banking in these words: 


“A law which throws as many re- 
strictions around banks as may be done 
without hindering or impeding their 
scope and growth will not only tend to 
prevent failures, but will foster sound 
banking and redound to the advantage 
of both the banks and the communities 
in which they exist.” 


By meeting and making comparisons 
of the banking laws of the various 
states, the supervising officers of state 
banks can discover points of excellence 
in one banking law and of weakness in 
another, and suggest to the state legis- 
latures such amendments of the law as 
may be desirable. 


NE subject that the convention of 
bank superintendents might prof- 

itably consider is that of reserves for 
state banks and trust companies—not 
the amount of such reserves merely, but 
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the kind of “money” in which the re- 
serve is kept. 

The state banks and most of the trust 
companies do a commercial banking 
business; so do the savings banks in 
many of the states. And wherever a 
bank engages in the business of dis- 
counting paper, placing the proceeds to 
the credit of the borrower as a “de- 
posit,” it is of great importance that 
the reserve of such an institution should 
be in gold coin or gold certificates. 
Otherwise, instead of basing the credit 
structure upon a solid monetary foun- 
dation, it may come to rest upon an- 
other form of credit. 

An investigation of the state laws 
would probably show that as a rule 
but little attention has been paid to 
this matter. In many cases “cash” of 
any kind is available for bank and 
trust company reserves. Yet the safe- 
ty of our entire credit structure depends 
to an important extent upon the charac- 
ter of the bank reserves. And the state 
banks and trust companies now carry 
on so large a part of the country’s 
banking business that unless their re- 
serves are properly regulated, it will 
be impossible by the regulation of the 
reserves of national banks only to im- 
pose healthful checks upon the expan- 
sion of credits. 

This problem is already attracting 
attention, and should no other remedy 
be found, it may be made a pretext for 
endeavoring to bring all banking in- 
stitutions under Federal regulation. 
Such action could be forestalled by 
state enactments providing that banks 
and trust companies be required to 
keep their reserves in gold. 


HAT was said in last month’s 
MaAGAzINE about the admirable 
address delivered at the bankers’ con- 
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vention at Denver by Mr. B. E. 
Waker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, has called forth a 
letter from a banker who has had ex- 
under both the 
Canadian and American banking sys- 


tensive experience 
tems, and who evidently believes in the 
branch system, as the following quota- 
tion from the letter shows: 

“The only editorial statement made 
by vou from which I dissent is that in- 
dicating that you perhaps share in the 
belief common in the West that the 
‘local officers and directors of an in- 
dependent bank are more intensely in- 
terested in the development of the 
community where a bank may be lo- 
cated than a branch manager 
be’; and that ‘the assumption is appar- 
ently confirmed by the comparative de- 
velopment of communities under other 


would 


similar conditions, the one having the 
small independent banks and the other 
the branch system.’ 

“After a considerable experience in 
the United States and Canada, lasting 
over forty vears, I believe this state- 
ment to be in every respect entirely un- 
sound. I believe (1) that the trained 
manager of a Canadian bank can and 
does do 
town where his branch is situated than 
a local banker; (2) that he is free from 


more for the borrower in a 


bias as to whom he will accommodate 
and anxious to afford bank accommoda- 
without any other 
than the wisdom of granting it with 


tion consideration 
the proper profit which should accrue 
to his bank; (3) that he has it in his 
power to give to a community which 
does not possess deposits in proportion 
to its borrowing requirements the need- 
ed capital which his bank has obtained 
at branches elsewhere, where the bor- 
rowing requirements are less than the 
deposits accumulated. This can only 
be effected in the United States, if at 


all, by expensive and clumsy expedi- 


ents. 
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“In Canada no one ever hears of the 
manager of a branch bank accepting a 
share in the profits of an enterprise, in 
exchange for the assistance he _ pro- 
poses to give by way of bank loans.” 

Many bankers in the United States 
could not accept the above views as a 
whole. Probably there would be sub- 
stantial that the 
banking system is superior in point of 
safety, in the better employment of re- 
serves, and in the adaptability of its 


agreement branch 


machinery to the issue of credit bank 
notes. But many bankers in this coun- 
try, perhaps the majority, believe that 
the identification of the 
holders, directors and officers with each 
local bank tends to give the small in- 
dependent bank an advantage over a 
branch office, under the direction of a 
who though a trained bank- 


close share- 


manager, 
er, is quite often an importation from 
the distant head office. 

If it can be shown that this belief is 
incorrect it might have an important 
effect in shaping opinion favorable to 
branch banking in the United States. 
We should like to see this point fully 
discussed, and invite expressions of the 
views of bankers for publication. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $5. 
HIEF WILKIE, of the secret ser- 
vice, announces that a new coun- 
terfeit $5 silver certificate (Indian 
head) has been discovered. It is a 
poorly executed note, on a single piece 
of paper, with surface marks to indi- 
cate the fibre. The face is of pale blue 
tint, which gives the note the appear- 

ance of having been badly faded. 
The general effect of the note is as if 
a photographic blue print had been 
made and then the lines had been gone 
over with black ink to strengthen them, 
The only notes of this issue that have 
thus far appeared have been in Toledo, 
O. Chief Wilkie says that the counter- 
feits can be easily detected by any one 

who inspects money carefully. 





DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Efforts of the Comptroller of the Currency to Require a Stricter Performance 
of Their Duties. 


DPD IREcToRS of national - banks 

have been aroused to unusual 
activity as a result of the recent letter 
addressed to national bank examiners 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
containing a list of questions to be 
brought to the attention of directors. 
These questions were published in the 
November issue of the Magazine. The 
information asked for will enable the 
Comptroller to determine just what at- 
tention the directors are giving to the 
affairs of their institutions. 

In some quarters these questions 
have provoked considerable opposition, 
on the ground that the Comptroller was 
making unreasonable demands of the 
directors. The position of the Comp- 
troller’s office is clearly stated in the 

letter from Comptroller 
It should be said that this 


following 
Murray. 


was a personal letter, not written with 
Tue Bankers 
Maaazine has asked and obtained per- 


a view to publication. 


mission to make the communication 


public: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


WasuHinctTon, November 28, 1908. 


Mr. Elmer H. Youngman, 
Editor, Tuz Bankers MaGazine, 
90 William St., New York, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Youngman: 

I thank you very much for the kind 
expressions in your letter of the 25th 
instant, relating to the Comptroller's 
efforts to secure more efficient bank ex- 
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aminations and to require the directors 
of national banks to perform their 
duties. I appreciate the support of 
your magazine in this effort. 

Some antagonism has naturally been 
aroused and my attention has been 
called to several criticisms. These are 
based on the limited power of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to obtain 
a more thorough supervision, by the 
directors, of the bank’s affairs. While 
commending the zeal of the Comp- 
troller and admitting the importance 
of the attempted reform, some have 
concluded that he is trying to do the 
impossible and is even assuming an 
authority which the law does not give 
him. Some of the critics have been 
searching the National Bank Act and 
are dismayed in finding no provision 
there authorizing the Comptroller to 
require the directors to do anything. 
Some of the directors resent what they 
claim is an attempt of the Comptroller 
to manage them. One critic, skilled in 
subtle refinements, concludes that the 
Comptroller can only supervise the 
banks and that he is powerless to su- 
pervise the directors and the officers. 
If the contention is correct, about all 
that is left for the Comptroller to do 
is to walk into the bank and inspect 
the books and the building—after the 
directors, officers and other immunes 
have departed with the cash. 

In these criticisms it seems to me the 
practical effect of the questions sub- 
mitted to the directors by the Comp- 
troller, through the national bank ex- 
aminers, is overlooked. It is unfortu- 
nately true, as has often been pointed 
out by Comptrollers in their reports to 
Congress, that the National Bank Act 





is defective in the remedies provided. 
The Comptroller can enforce compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Bank Act for the regulation of 
banking only by an application to the 
court for a forfeiture of charter, or by 
closing the doors of the bank. The 
first remedy is so obviously impractic- 
‘able that no Comptroller has ever un- 
dertaken to apply it; the second is 
practicable only when the bank is in- 
solvent. Neither is a preventive rem- 
edy except as affording a proper basis 
for threatened action. 

By Section 324 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States the Comp- 
troller is expressly charged with the 
execution of the National Bank Act. 
That act gives him special power, by 
the aid of examiners, to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the condition of the banks and 
their manner of doing business. He is 
expressly authorized to examine the 
officers and agents, under oath. Here, 
at least, his power is ample. One of 
the most obvious means of obtaining 
the desired information is to ask ques- 
tions of those who ought to know some- 
thing about the business of the bank. 
The efficacy of the question is not im- 
paired by lack of power to enforce a 
reply. An unanswered question is not 
necessarily useless. A letter of criti- 
cism from the Comptroller’s Office, re- 
questing a reply over the official signa- 
tures of the directors, has been found 
the most potent remedy for correction 
of abuses authorized or permitted by 
the directors. Direct questions, put by 
the examiner to directors, is simply an 
extension of the one remedy which ex- 
perience of many years has shown to 
be most available. These ex post facto 
letters, too frequently 
garded as perfunctory by the banks 


however, re- 
which receive them, have not the force 
or effect of searching questions pro- 
pounded by the examiner personally to 


the directors. A little firing at closer 
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range in the interest of better bank- 
ing is at least worth the experiment. 
And this is all that the Comptroller has 
thus far attempted. 
Directors can, indeed, 
answer the questions, just as they can 
and sometimes do refuse to answer let- 
ters of criticism from the Comptroller's 
office, without fear of immediate pun- 
ishment. They may be deposed at the 
next annual meeting of shareholders or 
may furnish by their refusal efficient 
aid to a shareholder or receiver insti- 
tuting suit to recover damages for their 
neglect of duty. The questions sub- 
mitted by the examiners cannot affect 
the degree of diligence which the law 
requires of directors, and are not in- 
tended to do so. They can, however, if 
properly answered, show what interest 
the directors are taking in the affairs 
of the bank, and, if delinquent, bring 
them to a realizing sense of their short- 


refuse to 


comings. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said (110 U. S., 15): 


“Directors cannot, in justice to those 
who deal with the bank, shut their eyes 
to what is going on around them. It is 
their duty to use ordinary diligence in 
ascertaining the condition of its busi- 
ness and to exercise reasonable contro! 
and supervision of its officers.” 


The duty and responsibility of hav- 
ing the affairs of a banking institution 
well managed are primarily upon the 
They are elected by the 
account of their 


directors. 
shareholders on 
perience and ability in business affairs. 
They are in close contact with the 
officers and employees of the bank; 
know their characters as they cannot 
possibly be known by the examiners; 
and have facilities for ascertaining the 
credit of borrowers and the value of 
collateral accessible to the most 
painstaking examiner. The duty of 
the Comptroller is to know not only 
what the officers and employees are do- 


ex- 


not 
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ing, but what the directors are doing; 
and there is no better way of finding 
out than by asking them. There is no 
conflict between his duty and theirs; 
nor is he usurping their functions by 
endeavoring to place upon the records 
of the office evidence which will enable 
interested parties to fix more definitely 
the responsibility if the bank is 
wrecked by violations of law. The cry 
that the corporation only can be super- 
vised, but that directors and officers are 
immune, has been heard before. The 
Comptroller is not fighting windmills 
or pursuing shadows, or legal entities; 
he is trying to accomplish practical re- 
sults, and he wants to do so with the 
support of the directors. His purpose 


is to arouse the directors of badly man- 
aged banks, and there are many of 
them, to a realizing sense of their legal 
and moral responsibility, for it is a 
lack of appreciation of this responsibil- 
ity that is the cause of more bank fail- 


ures than anything else. No director 
who is conscientiously performing his 
duty can possibly be injured by answer- 
ing questions which will aid the Comp- 
troller in maintaining a more careful 
supervision of the bank. To the negli- 
gent director, or one who is using his 
office in furtherance of his own illegal 
schemes, the questions are, quite nat- 
urally, objectionable. No good pur- 
pose can be served by a criticism of the 
Comptroller based upon his lack of 
power to enforce by drastic measures 
answers to his questions. If not an- 
swered by the directors, the questions 
answer themselves. 

For years the country has been de- 
manding better regulation of the banks 
by more thorough examination by the 
Government examiners, and a greater 
degree of responsibility of directors. I 
am demanding the better examination 
by the bank examiners, and if they do 
not do better work, they will be dis- 
missed at once, but I cannot force di- 
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rectors to do their duty, as there is no 
law giving me the power. The only 
thing I can do is to ask if the directors 
are doing their duty at the same time 
that I am demanding that the examin- 
ers do theirs. 
Very sincerely yours, 
LawreNce O. Murray, 
Comptroller. 


PROPHETS AND PROFITS. 


T°? congratulate the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of New York, on his 
eighty-fifth birthday, twenty members 
of the Unitarian Club, entertained him 
Wednesday evening, November 18, at 
dinner in the Manhattan Hotel. Cyril 
H. Burdett was in the chair and pre- 
sented a birthday cake to Mr. Collyer. 
Andrew Carnegie was the first 
speaker, and said: “I am not a Unita- 
rian, but I have long ceased to pay much 
attention to the divisions of Christian- 
ity. I vote for the whole ticket. 

“I was born nearer to Dr. Collyer 
than anyone else here. I sailed from 
Glasgow in 1848; he came in 1850. 
That is the only occasion, I think, in 
which I got ahead of him. He became 
a teacher of men; I went into business 
determined to make $600 a year. We 
both followed the prophets, but I with 
my well-known preference for simpli- 
fied spelling, spelt them ‘profits.’ ” 
TWO-BILLION DOLLAR CONGRESS. 
1% the short space of eighteen years 

the nation has passed from a bil- 
lion-dollar to a two-billion-dollar coun- 
try, according to prognostications sent 
out from Washington. Of course, the 
Washington basis of estimate is the 
volume of money obtained by taxation 
and disbursed through innumerable 
agencies. Eighteen years ago a single 
Congress at its two sessions appropri- 
ated a billion dollars, and when the 
public exclaimed thereat Speaker Reed 
retorted that this was a billion-dollar 
country. On that basis of calculation 
it has now become a two-billion-dollar 
country.—Philadelphia “Record.” 





CORPORATIONS AS BORROWERS. 


By Charles W. Stevenson. 


CBeort, in all its forms is the pe- 

culiar study of bankers. Times 
of readjustment suggest certain basic 
laws of corporate credit. During the 
year ending with the late panic there 
was a remarkable decline in the prices 
of stocks and bonds, but this bore little 
proportion to the actual service per- 
formed by the industries represented 
thereby. The banker, standing at the 
scales of valuation, saw day by day this 
diminishing quantity and governed 
himself accordingly. He, of all men, 
knew at that time, and knows now, that 
the market price of securities, affected 
by the trading of speculators, is not 
the same thing as the intrinsic value of 
the business over which they are im- 
posed. Now that there is a lull in the 
struggle, now that the economic read- 
justment is slowly bringing all things 
to their proper and average value, the 
true nature of credit in its relation to 
corporations may be more easily and 
effectually understood. What then is 
credit? 


Crepit DEFINED. 


The definition is not altogether easy 
in words. Credit is debt-making power; 
at the same time it is debt. Credit im- 
plies the relation of owing something. 
It may be that the individual creates 
this condition or the corporation may 
do so. Credit is said, first and fore- 
most, to depend on confidence, but this 
requires a definition. Confidence in 
what, in whom? 

Confidence must rest in some person, 
in some thing. It is belief, founded on 
qualities and intents, also on possibil- 
ities. Credit is said to be good when it 
can be given in return for money or 
for goods. It is good when the party 
furnishing the goods knows the man 
will and can pay. Let us ever believe 
that ability, based it may be on brains, 
on toil, on property, or what not, is a 
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factor in credit no less important than 
honesty. The banker in his first study 
of credit then, must study a man or 
men. There is no other alternative. 
Will the man meet his obligations when 
due? Has the concern vital and in- 
herent power to meet its fixed charges? 
These are every-day questions with the 
banker. And their answer compels a 
wide survey of the business world. 


INDIVIDUAL CREDIT. 


Credit on the part of the individual 
involves therefore a study of individual 
traits as well as business conditions. 

The man wishes to borrow. Is he in- 
dustrious, is he honest, has he strength 
to work, has he the brain to plan, has 
he the means to do that which he ex- 
pects to accomplish, has he the ability 
to see himself in the midst of condi- 
tions which surround him? What are 
these conditions? Are they assuring or 
doubtful? Will any man be able to 
make the business proposed pay? Will 
this man? What has he to recommend 
him personally? What are the individ- 
ual traits which meet the needs of the 
business? In a thousand forms the 
questions recur to the trained mind of 
the banker. They must be answered 
satisfactorily or there can be no issu- 
ance of the favor desired. He who has 
nothing in the way of good qualities to 
pledge for the payment of debt cannot 
get credit even though he have security 
to offer, security which is tangible. 

The bank does not do business con- 
sciously with men who are unworthy. A 
thief, with United States bonds which 
are undoubtedly his own, cannot borrow 
money from a bank. It is against the 
policy of the institution to do business 
of any kind with a thief. His deposit 
is not welcome; his presence is odious. 
The young man who is trying to get on 
ought to study the attitude of the bank- 
er with reference to loans. It will teach 
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him many important lessons in the busi- 
ness life. The man who is worthy often 
may secure credit where the man worth 
much more cannot. It is the man! 


CorporaTION CREDIT. 


Corporations are composed of men. 
These men as far as they are known 
must have right intent and _ sufficient 
power to inspire confidence. As a rule 
eleven men, with ability, intent and 
honesty, sitting around the directors’ 
table of a corporation, knowing that 
they perform e duty in behalf of the 
stockholders, are less to be feared for 
dishonest practices than one man with 
his own interest at stake. But as far 
as the men who manage the corporation 
is concerned, they must be able and 
honorable. Yet, while one set of di- 
rectors may thus engage the attention 
of the banker, he has no assurance that 
these men will continue in office. But 
the debt once created will remain. The 


loan must be paid not by the directors 
and stockholders but by the corpora- 


tion and its earnings. There must be 
inherent ability in this corporation. 
Men may even die. It does not. 

When it comes to the matter of po- 
litical corporations another element en- 
ters into the calculation. Here there is 
a debt which is imposed on all the 
people, but it is for all the people. They 
issue their own promises to pay and re- 
ceive in return the public improve; 
ments which add to their well-being. 
Whether it be one generation or an- 
other it is the PEOPLE. They are be- 
hind the loan. Nothing can be better 
than this. The repudiation of debt is a 
thing of the past. Patriotism and love 
of country will pay all the political- 
corporate debts of the world. Any 
other talk is madness. And so we may 
dismiss this class of corporate indebt- 
edness from our consideration. When 
the papers are carefully drawn and the 
laws of the land exactly followed and 
the proper voice, the voice of the proper 
majority of the voters, is heard, there is 
no better security offered to man, for 
behind it, is not only the honor of the 


people, but also the power of a govern- 
ment to sustain itself. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


Putting aside then the political cor- 
poration involving patriotism, pride, 
community interest, we come again to 
the personal equation in the corpora- 
tion, and we note that it cannot rise 
higher than the average man. There is 
never an assurance that the highest 
skill will always manage any single 
corporation for a continued period. 
Therefore, in looking at the men who 
must inevitably minister its affairs we 
have no right to consider them as more 
than average men of affairs. Herein 
lies one of the safeguards of invest- 
ment; and conversely one of the items 
by which the confiding public is fleeced. 

It is a reprehensible custom some- 
times in practice to organize a corpora- 
tion and place on the board a few con- 
spicuous names in finance for effect. 
Somehow it is hard to believe that these 
men would be in a rotten corporation 
but the fact is, they are there simply 
by their own sufferance; if they are of 
the sharp and scaly kind they may be 
there because they have been offered 
a block of stock for the use of their 
names. But they ought not to be there 
unless acting in good faith, and giving 
to the management all the attention 
that the office demands. This is becom- 
ing more and more to be the require- 
ment of men. The day of the exploiter 
of other men’s names is passing. And 
well and good for all concerned. Hon- 
esty is growing all the time in busi- 
ness. Now what may be expected then 
of the average man? Nothing more 
than average management. Of course 
the average man must be a man who 
knows. The man who is in a business 
of which he knows nothing, whether as 
owner or corporate manager, is in the 
wrong place. He is the enemy of good 
credit and true stability. He adds an 
element of uncertainty and doubt. He 
makes for a condition which leads to 
panic and unrest. He is not a help to 
the general good of commercial and 


financial enterprise. The average man 














CORPORATIONS 


on the other hand is not a dreamer or 
speculator. 


Tue Rear Basis ror Crepir. 

Credit, then, must be issued on some- 
thing else. What is it? 

It must be based on the value of the 
plant, the value of the industry. But 
what is value here? On this depends 
the complete safety of the banker who 
must from day to day pass on values. 

The political economists tell us there 
are two values; value in use and value 
in exchange. Water represents intrin- 
sic value, value in use; the diamond re- 
presents value in exchange; it has none 
practically in use. 

In the consideration of the value 
which is the basis of credit, we must 
look principally to value in use. This 
use is governed not by the desire of the 
individual but by the wants and needs 
of the people. The value in use cannot 
exist without a value intrinsic, but the 
intrinsic value is almost wholly gov- 
erned by the value in use. 

Take the finest plant in the world 
and it is of no value as a corporate 
basis for credit while it is locked up 
and idle. Nor has it a complete value 
when the machinery turns out the com- 
pleted product. This product must have 
a value not alone in itself, agreeable to 
the materials which compose it and the 
labor which has gone into it, but ac- 
cording to its ability to supply a well- 
founded want and need of mankind. 
Thus the labor of man and the energy 
of the machine are valued according to 
their operation in the competition of 
the world, according as they minister, 
in the face of a given environment, to 
the best of the welfare of mankind. 
Here is the whole question to be de- 
cided. 

It is not alone earning power, though 
this is one method of determining value, 
it is the earning power applied to that 
which is useful in bringing happiness, 
comfort and peace, to the men and 
women of the world, a value affected 
by the value of all other products of 
the skill and industry of man. We 
hear much of the need of inspection and 
of physical valuation. But this way 
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madness lies if nothing else is to be 
considered. 

It is the character of this need 
which the industry supplies which goes 
far toward determining its use. When, 
as was seen in the late panic, the price 
of the stock begins to drop in response 
to the general condition of trade, that 
which ministers solely to luxury will be 
the first to feel the effects. In one way 
this would not seem true since the rich 
will still have their amusements. But 
it is true. The luxuries which all the 
people allow themselves in times of 
ultra prosperity are the ones which are 
first curtailed when depression comes. 
Now this is true of the thoughtful 
man of wealth. He, like his poorer 
brother, does not feel able in the face 
of a paper decline of his wealth to in- 
dulge in all the things he did formerly. 
The needs of life are a determining 
factor. The corporate stock which 
stands for an industry, which is indis- 
pensable to the daily living of the 
frugal, thoughtful people is the one 
which will be least affected by the rise 
and fall of the market. 


Tue Trainep Man NEEDED. 


The banker is fitted by training of 
all men to determine this value in use. 
He knows what the exchange value is 
and the reasons therefore. He knows 
by what devious means the market 
price may be manipulated. He knows 
by what arts the promoter fleeces his 
unwary victims. And by his estimates 
he is the main factor in determining 
value. He places the credit value on 
the bond or stock in the face of his 
estimate of its value in use in competi- 
tion with the whole world. And by the 
granting or withholding of his favor 
he may add to or take from the real 
and true value of the stock in question. 
The banker thus is a maker of values 
as well as an appraiser thereof. And 
here comes in one of the tests of his 
right action. If in time of inflation he 


allows the demand to carry him away 
from conservatism he but paves the way 
for his own distress and the panic 
which is sure to come. 
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It is when failure does come to the 
industrial corporation that the value of 
its stock is seen in a true light. The 
personal equation, in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding disappears. Men do not feel 
called upon to pay the debts of cor- 
porations. The honor of the man who 
will not go to his death without set- 
tling his obligations does not apply to 
the corporation. The receiver for the 
purpose of winding up its affairs is he 
who recognizes that it is a misfit in the 
business world and that he must first 
pay the creditors and save what he can 
for the stockholders. The directors. 
unless they have laid themselves liable 
to the law which governs management, 
are no longer thought of. They are 
not a part of the corporation. If they 
are rich men in other lines they are 
willing to lose what they put into the 
concern and let it go at that. And 
this of course is a wise provision of 
the corporate charter. If it were not 
that men have immunity from the debts 
of the corporation capital would not go 
into these ventures. 

It is right that it should be so. It 
would be not for the interest of the 
public improvements of trade and com- 
merce if the individual were made in- 
dividually responsible for the debts of 
the corporation. But nevertheless this 
is an element of credit-power and 
credit-character which the banker is 
bound to think of. The corporation in 
the hands of a receiver is worth just 
what the public demand for its goods 
and services say it is worth. Ordinary 
management to meet a reasonable and 
everyday need, this determines value. 
And the banker acts accordingly. 


Deauinc Wirn THE BANKER. 


The corporation, then, is in the thick 


of great business activity. It is at all 
times subject to the sharp changes of 
trade due to invention, competition, and 
manipulation, and in estimating its 
value the banker must think of these 
things and appraise accordingly. He 
it is who estimates. 

He it is who makes a study of gen- 
eral trade conditions and the growing 
wants and needs of the human race and 
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gauges the value of enterprise accord- 
ingly. Under this scrutiny corporations 
are legitimate borrowers only when 
there is at least a modicum of value 
(original capital) placed in the plant 
by its owners. 

Illegitimate borrowing is for promo- 
tion and a spectacular equipment. The 
man who incorporates an untried in- 
vention, giving vast figures of profit, 
not a dollar of which has ever been 
realized, not even knowing that his in- 
vention will be able to perform its 
part in human service, not knowing 
whether then it will be able to with- 
stand competition, is asking the public 
to invest in a dream or a danger. And 
the banker is the first man to scent this 
sort of danger because he is in touch 
with all forms of business and all 
classes of men. 

That the corporation because of its 
perpetual life is a great aid to civiliza- 
tion needs but the mentioning. Yet be- 
cause there is always some one in ac- 
tive service, even this artificial person 
created by law, is no reason that the 
wildest conclusions of the future should 
tempt the banker to hazard the hard 
earnings of his stockholders to say 
nothing of the peril to his depositors. 

Just as there is a future need to 
meet, so there will always be the cor- 
poration to meet it. And the bank 
very properly, in the interest of the 
welfare of the people, and for the pur- 
pose of aiding its customers, makes 
loans on corporate stocks. But they 
are to be first sifted. They are to be 
tried by the rigid scrutiny of their 
worth. Nothing that is experimental, 
nothing that is manipulated or inflated, 
nothing that is of speculative value 
should enter into the calculation. Panics 
are born of loans on inflated values. 
Yet the bank that aids the corporation 
with credit at the proper time, in the 
proper way, is an aid to all the people, 
because an aid to investment both of 
capital and labor. Between the cor- 
poration doing a public service by its 
energy, and the bank that aids it and 
at the same time controls it, there is 
a close alliance. 





THE DOLLAR MARK. 


By John Edmonds. 


"THE origin of this sign has been in- 

volved in much obscurity. A num- 
ber of attempts have been made to ex- 
plain how it came into use. None of 
these explanations seem to have 
cleared up the matter. The principal 
theories that have been advanced are 
these: 

1. That it is a combination of the 
initials of United States. 

2. That it is a union of the letters 
P. and S., from the Spanish word 
pesos. 

3. That it is a modification of the 
figure 8, as the dollar was called a 
piece of eight. 

4. That it is derived from a repre- 
sentation of the Pillars of Hercules, 
found on some coins. 

5. That it is a contraction of H. S., 
the mark of the Roman money unit. 
(Am. Hist. rec. 3:227.) 

These are all theories only, each one 
having perhaps a slight probability in 
its favor, but resting on no firm basis 
of fact or history. 

Whatever resemblance there may be 
between our dollar mark and some of 
the characters that have been used be- 
fore, in this country and elsewhere, it 
is clear that this mark is of American 
origin, and that it came into use after 
the adoption of the Federal currency. 
Formerly, and for a long time, all ac- 
counts in the United States were kept 
in sterling money. So at the close of 
the Revolution, the currency in use had 
become greatly depreciated, and the 
depreciation was different in different 
parts of the country. While no mint 
had been established in this country, 
the Spanish dollar, with subdivisions, 
was the coin in general use. 

The word dollar is not of American 
origin. In some form of its orthog- 
raphy it was used for a long time in 
different part of Europe. As we have 
it, it is the English equivalent of the 


German thaler, the unit of the German 
monetary system. It was in use in Eng- 
land as early as 1553. It occurs at 
different times in these shapes: dollar, 


dollor, doler, doldar, dolor. 


DirFicuLtTies AT First. 


Much confusion attended the effort 
to substitute the Federal names for the 
£., s., d., to which the public had long 
been accustomed. And the difficulty 
was vastly increased by the fact that 
these signs had different values in the 
different colonies. An illustration of 
this difficulty and one of the methods 
of overcoming it is afforded by the 
practice of the Bank of North America 
in Philadelphia. The accounts of that 
bank at its organization were kept in 
Mexican dollars and ninetieth parts of 
a dollar. In 1789 it issued notes for 
sums as small as one-ninetieth part of 
a dollar. (Lewis Bank of N. Am., 39, 
75). The bank adopted this plan for 
the reason that at that time the dollar 
in Pennsylvania equalled seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, and the penny was 
the one-ninetieth of a dollar. Up to 
this time no sign had come into use to 
designate the dollar. 

In 1782 Robert Morris, in compli- 
ance with instructions that had been 
given him, sent to the Congress an ex- 
tended report on the general subject of 
coinage. In this report, which was pre- 
pared by Gouverneur Morris, he laid 
it down as “very desirable that money 
should increase in a decimal ratio, and 
that the money unit should be such as 
to agree, without a fraction, with the 
different values of a dollar that then 
prevailed in the colonies.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in 1784, having 
been appointed one of a committee for 
the considering of the coinage, made a 
report in which he examined the report 
of Mr. Morris, and, while expressing 
approval of its general principles, he 
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pointed out serious defects in some of 
its details. He found by a calculation 
that the 1-1440th part of a dollar was 
the measure, without a fraction, of all 
the currencies then in use in the col- 
onies. And upon this he recommended 
that the dollar should be the unit of 
our monetary system, and that its divi- 
sions should be in decimal ratio. 


Provisions OF CONGRESS. 


On July 6, 1785, Congress voted 
that the money unit of the United 
States be one dollar, and that the 
smallest coin shall be 1-200th of a dol- 
lar, and that the several pieces shall 
increase in a decimal ratio. (Journals 
of Congress, 10:156.) 

On August 8, 1786, this act was 
made the basis of further action, and 
the Congress resolved that the money 
of account shall proceed in a decimal 
ratio, and that the coins shall be a 
half-cent, a cent, a dime, a double 
dime, a half-dollar, and a dollar. (ib. 
11, 129.) 

The then mode of expressing money 
values is shown in the arithmetics that 
were in use about that time and later. 
In 1797 there was printed at Lansing- 
boro the American Accomptant, by 
Chauncey Lee. In some of the money 
examples in the work the sterling marks 
are used, and in others the Federal cur- 
rency is used. He gives a table of the 
sterling and the colonial currency, and 
then says these currencies “are giving 
way to one uniform currency of the 
Federal money,’ and then adds this 
table of Federal money: 

10 mills [1] make 1 cent II 
10 cents make 1 dime S 
10 dimes make 1 dollar $ 
10 dollars make 1 eagle E 


In this table it appears that one 
stroke stands for mills, two strokes for 
cents, three for dimes, and four for 
dollars, and that instead of placing 
the three strokes for dimes side by side, 
as in the case of cents, he curves the 
third stroke upon the two for cents. 
and for dollars he curves the third and 
fourth strokes upon the first two. These 
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marks occur in this form many times in 
this book, and always with the same sig- 
nificance. In the examples which the 
author gives he sometimes places these 
marks above the amounts as #, 12 3, and 
sometimes before the amount, $24. 
and sometimes after it, as, 122%. In 
some cases he uses the marks and in 
others the abbreviations, as 4 dollars 
and 22 cents and 4 mills; and 8d. 17c. 
13m. This is clearly the origin of the 
dollar mark. 

As we should expect, Mr. Lee’s book 
had but a limited circulation, and his 
invention came into use slowly. In an 
edition of Pike’s Arithmetic, issued in 
1797, there is an explanation of the 
Federal currency, with the statement 
that dollars and cents are coming grad- 
ually into use, and there are many ex- 
amples in which the Federal currency 
is used; but there is no sign for the 
dollar. The words dollar, dime, cent 
and mills are used in these forms, 

D dem Dolls ¢c m 
12237 60 23 4 Qd. 23c. 7m. 

The “American Tutor’s Assistant,” 
1813, treats of the Federal money, but 
does not use the dollar mark. The 
same is true of Adams’s ‘“Scholar’s 
Arithmetic” of 1817. The dollar sign 
does not appear in Colburn’s book of 
1828. It is used a few times in an edi- 
tion of Pike’s Arithmetic of 1829. It 
is used by Colburn in 1837. 


ALASKA TIN. 


LASKA has already given the geolo- 
gists unmistakable signs of having 
large areas containing tin, and in 

one case particularly tin ore has been found 
in large quantities, but owing to the in- 
accessibility of the district, as yet, it has 
been impossible to exploit the find to any 
extent. It cost three lives to discover the 
mine, and the difficulties of the climate 
prevented any other exploring parties from 
going there. Tin was first discovered in 
the Seward Peninsula in 1900 and was 
known as “stream tin.” In 1907, the Gov- 
ernment Geological Survey sent its experts 
to the country and they found that the 
country had valuable tin deposits which 
could be worked with commercial profit. 





THE SAVINGS BANK AS AN INSTITUTION. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


F we would seek the nucleus of the 
savings bank, especially the mutual 
or trustee type, it will doubtless be 
found in the “sick and aid” or other 
friendly societies which have existed 
for centuries in many parts of Europe. 
Groups of workmen, in order to pro- 
vide for the time of need, to insure 
decent burial, or to properly celebrate 
Christmas, or other festivals, were wont 
to form themselves into groups or asso- 
ciations. A small amount in dues was 
required, and these accumulations, to- 
gether with the profit arising from so- 
cial features, balls, ete., provided funds 
from which a small sick or funeral 
benefit was paid. The social features 
doubtless formed as much an attrac- 
tion as the financial aid, for the week- 
ly assembly provided rest and relaxa- 
tion and kept the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood in proper shape. The organ- 
ization was usually connected with a 
church or other religious organization, 
and even to-day, in the majority of 
Lutheran and in many Catholic 
churches, such organizations may still 
be found. They operate after the fra- 
ternal insurance idea and are in most 
instances productive of much good. 

The strike funds of labor organiza- 
tions, the sick or accident benefits to 
be found wherever labor is employed, 
need but the enlargement of the idea in 
order to become savings banks. Any 
institution or organization that aims to 
assist men in providing for the future 
from the earnings of the present is es- 
sentially a savings bank. Building and 
loan associations, industrial insurance. 
fraternal orders with insurance fea- 


tures, all have the thrift idea, with 
more or less expense attached to the 
membership, while the savings bank is 
gratuitous, and carries no fines, or 
lapses—this is its distinguishing char- 
acteristic. 

As soon as the earning capacity of 
money became recognized, philanthrop- 
ic persons devised plans whereby the 
laboring classes might compel their ac- 
cumulations to lighten the burden of 
maintaining themselves and those de- 
pendent on their efforts. Savings banks 
had their origin in those plans, which 
were in the beginning, wholly philan- 
thropic in their character.* 


Tue Birtuy or Savincs BAnks. 


The first savings bank is said to 
have started in Brunswick in 1765, fol- 
lowed by one in Hamburgh in 1778, 
and others in Germany and France, and 
one in Berne, Switzerland, in 1787. 
“intended for and, indeed, restricted to 
receiving the savings of servants, me- 


chanics and others.” The savings banks 
of Great Britain are said to have orig- 
inated from a vague suggestion of Dan- 
iel Defoe of Robinson Crusoe fame. 
A century later, one Jeremy Bentham 
succeeded in enlisting philanthropic in- 
terest, but it remained for Joseph 
Smith, a minister, to open the first 
“frugality bank” at Wendover in 1797. 
In conjunction with two of his parish- 
ioners he offered to receive from any in- 
habitant in the parish sums from two 
pence upward every Sunday evening 
during the summer months and to re- 


* Paine’s Banking Laws, p. 50 
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pay to each individual at Christmas the 
amount of his deposit with an addition 
of one-third the sum as a bounty upon 
his frugality. If the money was with- 
drawn before Christmas, no bounty was 
allowed. In this practice will be found 
the forerunner of the rule almost uni- 
versal in savings bank circles that 
money must be left until a stated time 
in order to share the dividends and if 
nithdrawn before, the right to interest 
is forfeited. 

It is claimed that savings banks re- 
ceived their first literary support in 
France; their first practical test in 
Germany, and their first statutory reg- 
ulation in England. 

“There can be no doubt,’ says 
Paine’s Banking Laws, p. 51, “that the 
Rev. Henry Duncan, minister at Ruth- 
well, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, did more 
than any other man to originate a self- 
sustaining bank which did not partake 
of the nature of a charity and was 
applicable not to one locality, but the 
whole country.” 

“We are warranted on the whole to 
conclnde that though some institutions, 
similar both in their principles and de- 
tails, had been formed before the 
Parish Bank at Ruthwell, yet it was 
the first of its kind which was regular- 
ly and minutely organized and brought 
before the public; and further, that as 
that society gave the impulse which is 
fast spreading through the kingdom, 
it is in all fairness entitled to the ap- 
pelation of the parent society.” Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, Vol. xvi, p. 102. 

The savings bank as we have come 
to understand it, an institution con- 
ducted by men of standing in the com- 
munity, usually without remuneration, 
for the good of the masses, is scarcely 
a century old. Prior to 1817, they ex- 
isted in Great Britain as voluntary as- 
sociations. Their charter was more 
nearly that of a sick benefit society, 
as indicated above. The primary idea 
of the savings bank has always been 
that of a semi-charitable institution. 
and the bank that overlooks this pri- 
mary idea is departing from the faith 
“once their own.” The desire on the 
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part of many men of philanthropic 
tendencies to assist the multitudes in 
their endeavors toward better condi- 
tions finds expression in the savings 
bank. Whatever helps men to better 
their environment and their habits is 
to be desired and the thrift habit is 
worthy of all encouragement. In the 
early days of the mutual or trustee 
bank, the attending officer frequently 
got no pay for his work. The bank 
was open at stated times and the one 
man acted as janitor and builded the 
fires, swept the office, received depos- 
its and was the “whole bank.” To this 
day in many of the States the trustees 
are not allowed to receive pay for their 
work unless they give part or all of 
their time to the bank. 


Tue First AMERICAN SAvinGs Banks. 


The first American savings bank was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1816, un- 
der the title “The Philadelphia Sav- 
ings Fund Society” and was incorpo- 
rated by the Legislature in February, 
1819. This institution is still in pros- 
perous condition and has an honored 
history. Closely following was “The 
Provident Institution for Savings in 
the Town of Boston,” incorporated in 
December 13, 1816. New York was 
quick to follow with the “Bank for 
Savings,” in 1819, now located at 280 
Fourth avenue, with $87,000,000 in 
deposits, representing 160,000  ac- 
counts. 

The first savings bank account in the 
United States was opened by the Phil- 
adelphia Savings Fund Society and was 
as follows :* 

OFFICE OF THE PHILADELPHIA Savincs FunpD 
Society. 
No. 1. 
Curtis Roberts. 
Residence 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Reference Condy Raguet. 
1816 Dr. 
Dec. 2 By cash 
1817 
Ape, 2 * 
1818 


Jan. 1 By interest 


* Bankers Magazine Vol. 72, p. 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


1819 
Jan. 1 


By interest 48 
Mch. 31 “ s 


12 


$11.00 
Apr.1 To Phil. Sav. Fund Soc. $11.00 


The first meeting in New York for 
the purpose of establishing a savings 
bank was held in the assembly room of 
the City Hotel in New York City, Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 29, 1816, when it 
was resolved “That it is expedient to 
establish a savings bank for the City 
of New York.” In the memorial to the 
Legislature, applying for a charter for 
this bank, it was stated “That ***** 
and others, have formed an establish- 
ment in the said city for the purpose 
of receiving on deposit such sums of 
money from persons belonging to the 
laboring classes of the community, as 
they are able to save from their earn- 
ings and allow them interest thereon.” 

After repeated efforts, the bill failed 
to pass and the committee adopted dif- 
ferent tactics. Instead of applying for 
a bill for a savings bank, they endeay- 
ored to secure the same object under a 
different name and applied for an act 
of incorporation for the relief and per- 
manent benefit of the working classes 
and it proved the entering wedge for 
a savings bank. Governor Clinton was 
quick to see the necessity for such an 
institution, and in his message (1818) 
said: “While we must consider as 
worthy of all praise and patronage re- 
ligious and moral societies, Sunday, 
free and charity schools, houses of 
industry and orphan asylums and sav- 
ings banks.” 

As stated above, the year 1819 saw 
the first savings bank chartered in New 
York State and the “Bank for Savings 
in the City of New York” came into 
being. It commenced business July 3, 
1819, in the basement of a building on 
Chambers street, and the first report 
to the Legislature in 1820 covered a 
period of six months and showed de- 
posits of $150,000 from 1527 deposit- 
ors. Of these, 840 were mechanics, la- 
borers, tradesmen and domestics, 287 
were boys, 276 girls, 98 widows and 
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20 orphans, 15 apprentices and 24 un- 
classified. Committees of three from 
the Board of Trustees were appointed 
to serve in rotation, attending at the 
bank during business hours for one 
month to receive deposits, to see that 
entrics mere properly made and to 
make inquiries as to the situation of 
the depositors and to ask such ques- 
tions as might promote the welfare of 
either the individuals or the institu- 
tion. By this means the whole of the 
board of trustees have become familiar 
with the depositors and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the methods of transact- 
ing business of the bank and with the 
conduct of its affairs. “This practice 
still obtains’’* 

Article VI of the by-laws of this 
bank still call for this service as fol- 
lows :— 

VI.—One member of the Board, 
each in his turn, for one week, or in his 
absence another member of the Board 
shall attend at the Bank daily, during 
such parts of the day as he may judge 
proper. He shall be denominated the 
Attending Committee, and shall have 
the general superintendence and con- 
trol of the Bank superior to all officers 
during the week of his service. He 
shall have the power to close the ac- 
count or to refuse the deposits of any 
person. 

Since 1885, when the office of presi- 
dent was made a salaried position the 
services of the attending committee 
have grown to be perfunctory, but they 
have not been dispensed with. 

In order to call attention to the fact 
that the savings bank was then, as now, 
regarded as a philanthropic institution, 
the preamble from the legislative act 
creating the Bank for Savings, will 
prove of interest: 

“As the Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism in the City of New York 
has petitioned the Legislature for an 
act of incorporation for the laudable 
purpose of encouraging in the country 
habits of thrift and industry and econ- 





* Condensed from Paine’s History of Banks 
in New York. 
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omy, by receiving and vesting in Gov- 
ernment securities, etc., etc., such small 
sums as may be saved from the earn- 
ings of tradesmen, mechanics, labor- 
ers, minors, servants and others, there- 
by affording the twofold advantage of 
security and interest, and the Legis- 
lature considering it their duty to cher- 
ish all laudable attempts to ameliorate 
the conditions of the poor and laboring 
classes of the country, therefore Be It 
Enacted, etc.” 

Such was the idea of the savings 
bank a century ago. Such is the fun- 
damental idea today. It is essentially 
the bank of the poor man. Almost in 
every State, the laws limit the amount 
of the deposits in one name, generally 
under $5,000, as if to discourage the 
rich. Many banks pay higher rates of 
interest on small sums—to encourage 
the small deposits. While it is true 
that many have become imbued with 
the “spirit of commercialism,” yet the 
fundamental idea is as true and as 
fresh as ever. The wage earner’s ac- 


count is much to be preferred to that 


of the man of wealth. It will stay 
longer—-and grow! When he gets 
enough to buy him a home, he may 
withdraw his fund but will begin over 
again. The large account, that comes 
in “big’”—will go out the same way, 
and many savings bank men do not 
favor them. 

From ten banks in 1820 to fourteen 
hundred and fifteen in 1907 is a long 
jump. From 8,000 depositors in 1820 
to 8,500,000 in 1907 is a still greater 
achievement; while a growth from a 
trifle over a million in deposits to 
three and three-quarter billion is no 
small feat. In 1820 the average de- 
posit was but $131.86, while in 1907 
it was $429.64, and the per capita de- 
posit increased from but twelve cents 
to $42.87, 

While thus growing by leaps and 
and filling no small place in the eco- 
nomics of the nation, as we have seen 
omics of the nation, as we have seen 
in the preceding paper, the savings 
banks as a whole are still permeated 
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with the same spirit and conducted 
with the same lofty principles that ani- 
mated the founders a century ago. Take 
the statement of any bank in New 
York State, for instance, and thereon 
will be found the clause, taken, it may 
be from the preamble above quoted, to 
the effect that “savings banks are in- 
stitutions created for the purpose of 
encouraging industry and habits of 
saving on the part of the masses.” 
They still emphasize the value of the 
dollar saved. They will still take the 
earnings of “tradesmen, mechanics, la- 
borers, minors, servants and others.” 
The various schemes for attracting 
money, such as savings clubs, school 
savings banks, home banks, small de- 
posits, evening opening etc., etc., are 
all in keeping with the spirit of the 
preamble. Probably no single factor in 
finance has had more to do with the 
up-building of the country, the sus- 
taining of public credit, the assisting 
of home-seekers and “empire builders” 
than the savings bank. The houses of 
the rich are covered with poor men’s 
mortgages; railroads and public im- 
provements are due largely to the sav- 
ings of “tradesmen, laborers, servants, 
and others.” 

There are several forms, or varie- 
ties of savings institutions and we 
shall endeavor to note the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the most prom- 
inent. Of these, there are the trustee 
or mutual savings bank; the stock sav- 
ings bank; the co-operative, and the 
municipal or State savings bank. 
The postal savings bank is em- 
bodied in the municipal; the railway, 
army and navy, penny provident, etc.. 
are friendly societies and will not be 
commented upon at this time. Only 
two are common to the United States: 
the mutual and the stock, the others 
are to be found largely in Europe. 
The postal savings bank is in opera- 
tion in every prominent country of im- 
portance save Germany, Switzerland 
and the United States. It is a system 
and not a single organization, and will 
be treated by itself in due course. 
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Co-Operative SAvines Banks. 


The co-operative savings bank is to 
all intents and purposes a building and 
loan association. The shares are sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in weekly, or 
monthly installments. The funds are 
generally loaned to the members, either 
on real or personal security. The 
shares are large or small, as suits the 
class of membership. They originated 
in Germany and may be found in Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Russia. Hamilton in 
Savings and Savings Institutions says: 
“The organization is intended to pro- 
tect the bank against losses, as well as 
the borrowers from their own thrift- 
lessness. To this end loans are made 
of short duration, usually three months; 
frequent renewals being designed to re- 
mind borrowers of the need of keeping 
a clean record with the bank. The 
village bank is apt to be a quasi-public 
institution. The mayor of the village 


is usually a patron and the village cor- 
poration may be among the depositors. 
The village curé generally takes an act- 


ive interest in it and sometimes opens 
the church for the fortnightly meet- 
ings. Mr. Wolff draws the following 
very sympathetic picture of their work- 
ings: Members do not come merely to 
bring their savings; they want to hear 
something of what is going on. They 
are entitled to see the balance sheet. 
which is drawn up every fortnight at 
the close of the meeting and hung up 
in the public room of the municipio. 
After the receipt of the savings, come 
the considerations for loans. As a rule. 
there is a vacca, or the vitelle, or the 
maile to be bought. Sometimes in the 
place of a cow, or a calf, there will be 
a goat. Or else, the village wheel- 
wright will want to buy wood, the shoe- 
maker leather, and so on. Every case 
meets with careful consideration. Is 
the applicant trustworthy? Is his case 
good? Is the sum a legitimate one? 
Is the proposed repayment excessive? 
Are the sureties good? It may happen 
that the loan is refused, though such 
cases are rare. It may happen that the 
amount is reduced, or the period is cur- 
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tailed. According as the committee de- 
cide, the applicant is advised, and then 
he may come with his sureties to re- 
ceive the money from the cashier, in 
exchange for his bill of exchange.” To 
quote further: “There are a number of 
reasons why the co-operative savings 
bank as a distinct institution does not 
seem adapted to America. Here the 
small class of tradesmen does _ not 
abound. Our institutions do not so 
much shade down into the little room 
with a handful of goods and a custom 
not sufficient to employ the time of one 
person, but which, with the aid of an 
alarm bell announcing each arrival 
can be served by the wife or daughter 
without interfering with the household 
duties. *** The average farmer has 
all the credit he ought to have, and un- 
til he has exhausted that, he has but 
little need of the co-operative bank. 
In the first place, he enjoys a personal 
credit, so long as his land is unencum- 
bered, which gives him credit sufficient 
at the commercial bank. If he desires 
to purchase land, he may look to the 
regular savings bank, or the co-opera- 
tive building and loan association.” 

Co-operative buying, or selling, has 
never met with much success in this 
country. Every man has become pos- 
sessed with too much independence to 
let others run his business and he pre- 
fers to go it alone. Socialistic colonies 
of dreamers, full of visions, have failed 
to produce much effect on general con- 
ditions. The co-operative colonies of 
the Salvation Army and other like or- 
ganizations are only possible when 
backed by strong organizations. Some- 
times a number of individuals will as- 
sociate themselves together for the pur- 
pose of buying home sites, paying part 
of the purchase price, and collectively 
becoming responsible for the balance. 
They to this 
end and when payment is completed 
each member receives his tract of land. 
free of debt. It is modeled after the 
co-operative farm bank of Germany 
and the members are generally of Ger- 
man extraction. 


form an_ organization 
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MuenicirpaLt Savines Banks. 


The argument for the municipal sav- 
ings bank is the same as for the school, 
the hospital, or the library. To educate 
the people into habits of thrift is as 
much a part of municipal duties as to 
provide education in other lines. To 
help them acquire homes is as com- 
mendable as to provide them with 
parks and clean streets. The reflex 
benefits to the community in such edu- 
cation, and the better living conditions 
thus engendered are too apparent to 
need comment. That which makes a 
man a better husband and father makes 
him a better citizen. Anything that in- 
stils into him the thrift habit is a pub- 
lic benefit. When he begins to save his 
money, and especially for home pur- 
poses, he will not only cut off bad 
habits, but form good ones that will 
benefit him morally, physically and so- 
cially. If it be the mission and the 
duty of the municipality to educate 
and nurse and protect, it is essentially 
the duty, argues the municipal savings 
bank, to do these other things also. It 
would seem to be logical. It certainly 
works well in those places where it has 
been established. These institutions. 
like the trustee institution, require gra- 
tuitous services. They are generally 
managed by and deposits are guaran- 
teed by the municipality. Private 
schools and private hospitals cater to 
the select classes; private savings banks 
may have the same tendency, but the 
municipal, public in every sense of the 
word, would bid for the patronage of 
all classes. The same is true of the 
postal savings bank. Hamilton, in the 
work quoted above says they are the 
outgrowth of the municipal pawn shop, 
to be found in various parts of Europe. 
The best examples may be found in 
Germany, although they exist in Aus- 
tria, France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden 
and Japan. 

The typical organization of the mu- 
nicipal savings bank consists of a cen- 
tral bank with as many sub-stations as 
may be necessary, similar in substance 
to the general post office with its 


branches. This feature places the 
bank, not where it will pay, but where 
it is most needed, and frequently in the 
midst of factories and tenements. Ber- 
lin has seventy-five such branches. The 
postal savings bank has the advantage 
in having a “walking bank” in the 
shape of every postman, and to meet 
this idea, the city of Frankfort-on-the- 
Rhine has adopted a system of collec- 
tions—a messenger going from house 
to house, or from factory to factory. 
The central office of the Berlin bank 
is an interesting place during office 
hours. It is of imposing and beautiful 
exterior, and is centrally located on 
the island of Spree. The second floor 
is occupied by administrative offices 
and the first floor by the offices for de- 
posit accounts. These offices present 
the appearance of an aggregation of 
banks rather than a single institution. 
A series of seven or eight deposit 
places, one following the other, and 
each bearing a number, and each 


equipped with a complete complement 


of bookkeepers and tellers, are grouped 
about a large room. In spite of the 
numerous sub-stations, there is always 
a crush at the central station at the 
opening hour, and the newcomer might 
be bewildered were it not for the ex- 
cellent administrative organization. The 
stranger is ushered to one of the de- 
partments, which thereafter he will 
seek at once. Thus the crowd breaks 
up into as many groups as there are 
departments in the office. All rush and 
confusion in these little groups is avoid- 
ed by a system of numbered checks. 
One is given to each patron in the or- 
der of his coming, which preserves his 
place in lieu cf standing in line, and 
he may await the calling of his number 
in a comfortable chair. All the writing 
is done by clerks, no deposit slips or 
withdrawal orders being required. Mis- 
takes and embarrassments on the part 
of the depositors are thus avoided. This 
provision, while intended for the con- 
venience of the poorer classes is open 
to criticism, in that it exposes the ac- 
counts to the danger of loss by the 
theft or losing of the books. The money 
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is paid upon verbal request of the hold- 
er of the book, which is thus rendered 
as tempting to the dishonest as cash. 
The only protection is the provision 
that not more than 100 marks may be 
withdrawn in a single month without 
special authority. 

Consul Robert J. Thompson of Han- 
over reports that the Municipal Savings 
Banks of Germany have 19,000,000 
depositors, with $3,213,000,000 to their 
credit. These deposits are absolutely 
guaranteed by the municipalities, which 
fact forms a bulwark of confidence in 
the security thus afforded, and this 
cannot be shaken by hard times, fail- 
ures, ete. The municipality or city 
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Province. 
East Prussia 
West Prussia 
City of Berlin 
Brandenburg 
Pomerania 
Posen 
Schleswig 
Saxony 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover 
Westphalia 
Hessen-Nassau 
Rhenish-Prussia 
Hohenzollern 


Total for the Kingdom of Prussia.... 


stands good for the deposits, with the 
taxing power as_ protection, which 
places these deposits on the same basis 
as a government or municipal bond. 
With one exception, where a city sav- 
ings bank was looted by the director. 
the defalcation being at once made 
good by a special tax, I have failed to 
elicit any information regarding bank- 
ruptcy or failure of any of these insti- 
tutions in Germany. BanKkers MaGa- 
zine for June, 1908. 

The Kingdom of Prussia offers a 
most excellent example of the muni- 
cipal idea, where the system has been 
long in use and is thoroughly under- 
stood. For more than a decade no new 


No. 
of 
Banks. 


166 


179 


207 


1,663 
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or novel features have been introduced 
as bidding for patronage and_ the 
growth must stand for permanent 
strength. The following table, from 
the work* mentioned above, will show 
the results in this connection without 
further comment. 

A scheme bordering closely upon a 
lottery has been tried in Germany, 
where each patron according to his de- 
posit becomes entitled to share the 
profits. This caters to the gambling 
instinct, while a simple interest propo- 
sition would not appeal. It is not to be 
recommended. ‘The extraordinary suc- 
cess of the municipal system in reach- 
ing the people may be seen from the 


PRUSSIA, BY PROVINCES. (1899) 


Ratio to 
each 100 
of Popu- 
lation. 
10.20 
12.73 
38.99 
29.89 
24,47 
9.98 
24.34 
39.04 
40.87 
34.08 
23.27 
25.35 
19.84 
25.29 


No. 

of 
Books. 
208,697 
196,504 
685,264 
911,753 
395,894 
188,806 
1,112,398 
1,091,391 
548,086 
865,347 
680,594 
464,531 
1,076,991 
1 23,187 


Deposits 
in 
Marks. 
99,284,695 
193,813,275 
254,657,845 
430,509,253 
262,004,814 
99,412,215 
484,711,492 
590,762,570 
535,388,158 
685,874,472 
895,229,631 
260,272,943 
859,224,999 
15,773,789 


135 
281 
176 

83 


8,449,443 


5,666,920,056 25.29 


fact that in 1890 in Germany there 
was a savings account for 21 out of 


every hundred people. The City of 
Bremen has one for every 1.4, and the 
Kingdom of Saxony one for every 2.1. 
The rate of interest is about the same 
as obtains in many parts of the United 
States, 4 per cent. 


Stock Savines Banks. 


The stock savings bank is similar to 
the mutual or trustee, except that it 
has capital stock. In many of the 
States the savings bank of the trustee 


* Hamilton's ‘Savings 
tutions,”” p. 269. 


and Savings Insti- 
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Table Snowing the Growth of Savings Banks in the United States from the Year 1820 
to Date, with other information. (Compiled from the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1907.) 
Av. Amt. Average 
due each Per 
Depositor. Capita. 
$131.86 $0.12 

149.84 

183.09 

176.72 

178.54 

168.77 

172.78 

195.29 

215.13 

247.35 

337.17 

391.56 

350.71 

356.56 

358.03 

371.36 

401.10 

423.74 

429.64 


Number 
Year. Banks. Depositors. 
au OE oe re 10 8,635 
15 16,931 
36 38,035 
52 60,058 
61 78,701 
70 145,206 
108 251,354 
215 431,602 
278 693,870 
317 980,844 
517 1,630,846 
771 2,359,864 
629 2,335,582 
646 3,071,495 
921 4,258,893 
1,017 4,875,519 
1,002 6,107,083 
7,696,229 
8,588,811 


No. Deposits 
$1,138,576 
2,537,082 
6,973,304 
10,613,726 
14,051,520 
24,506,677 
43,431,130 
84,290,076 
149,277,504 
242,619,382 
549,874,358 
924,037,304 
$19,106,973 
1,095,172,147 
1,524,844,506 
1,810,597,023 
2,449,547,885 
3,261 ,236,119 
3,690,078,945 





IN Dalasi or ara icem bacco 
1900 
1905 
1907 


type is unknown, and in its place we 
find the stock concern, usually doing 
a commercial business as well as receiv- 
ing savings deposits. The matter of 
investments varies widely according to 
the locality, some being closely regu- 
lated, and others having no restrictions 
whatever. The stock savings bank may 
be found principally in the West and 
South, where conditions do not seem ripe 
for the mutual bank. Iowa has 571, Mis- 
souri 58, Pacific States 131, North 
Carolina 22, South Carolina 31 and IIli- 
nois 31. Aside from the investments, 
and the usual commercial business, the 
principal difference between the stock 
and the mutual is the fact that the 
stockholders share the earnings after 
the depositors have been provided for, 
while in the mutual there are no stock+ 
holders, all profits going to the de- 
positors, or held as a surplus fund for 
their benefit and protection. The Comp- 
troller’s report for 1907 gives the 
number of these reporting as 737, with 
$440,122,765 deposits, belonging to 
911,674 depositors. It is not the ideal 
saving bank, but better than none. 


Mourvau Savines Banks. 


The ideal savings institution would 
seem to be the trustee savings bank, 


such as is to be found largely in the 
East. New York has 138; Massachu- 
setts has 189 (the largest number for 
any one State); Connecticut, 88; Ver- 
mont, 48; New Hampshire, 55; Maine, 
51. Only 25 are to be found outside 
of the Eastern States; of which West 
Virginia boasts 1, Ohio 3, Indiana 5. 
Wisconsin 2, and Minnesota 14. The 
689 institutions of this class reporting 
to the Comptroller held $3,055,287,322 
in deposits, belonging to 7,071,219 
people. 

The organization of these institu- 
tions will be noted in detail under the 
subject of laws and the steps necessary 
to establish a bank depends upon the 
locality. A typical instance will be the 
subject of a subsequent paper. In its 
essence, it is a group of men associated 
together for the purpose of conducting 
a bank for savings, where such sums as 
may be offered will be accepted on de- 
posit, invested according to the law of 
the State, and repaid with interest 
upon demand, or after such notice as 
may be deemed desirable to protect the 
depositors. The investments generally 
consist in Government bonds, obliga- 
tions of States, cities, towns, school 
districts, counties and other municipal- 
ities; railroad bonds and stocks, bank 
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stocks, personal loans, secured by col- 
lateral and otherwise, and in some 
States, commercial paper. Mortgages 
on real estate form a prominent part 
in the investments of these institutions, 
and are perhaps the principal asset. 

The trustees are generally forbidden 
to borrow directly or indirectly any 
of the bank’s funds, or become surety 
for loans. They serve without pay, 
except in instances where part or all 
of the time is given to the bank, as 
above noted, when they are allowed 
remuneration for their services. In 
some States the salaries are graded by 
law, according to the amount of de- 
posits. The trustees are a self-per- 
petuating body and hold office for 
life, except in a very few instances. 
The number runs from five upward. 
There is no capital stock, yet in spite 
of the widespread popularity of these 
institutions, this fact never seems to 
become commonly understood.  Fre- 
quently we find people inquiring as to 
the amount of the capital stock, or the 
market value of the same. 


A close and careful study of the.laws 
of all the states regulating the savings 
banks develops the fact that New York 
state has, without doubt, the most con- 
servative and in every respect the most 
admirable system of laws in this re- 


spect to be found anywhere. Closely 
restricted in their investments to the 
highest grade of securities, mortgages 
restricted to 60 per cent. of the value, 
personal loans forbidden, and all spec- 
ulation impossible, with adequate su- 
pervision and thorough examination 
and reports, they are without doubt as 
good as savings banks can well be made. 
The New England States as a whole 
have most excellent systems, yet in 
their investments, they allow a broader 
field than does New York; and yet to 
say they are inferior would be unfair 
and untrue. Massachusetts closely fol- 
lows New York, but does not draw the 
investment line as sharply as does her 
sister State. 

The appended table showing the 
growth of savings banks in the United 


States, will afford complete data con- 
cerning these institutions. 

For thickly populated sections, the 
mutual or trustee type is the ideal sav- 
ings bank, and in such conditions it has 
and always will flourish. In newly 
settled territories, where the density of 
population will not support a mutual 
organization, the stock savings bank 
meets every demand; in country dis- 
tricts, and those remote from centers 
of trade, the banking-by-mail idea is 
admirably adapted, especially where 
the Rural Free Delivery operates. The 
only need for the Postal Savings Bank 
in this country is found in sparsely set- 
tled sections without banking facilities, 
but this need can be met and is being 
met by the mail banking, operated suc- 
cessfully in many sections. All of these 
systems will receive attention in due 
time. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN 
VANIA. 


"THE Commissioner of Banking for 

Pennsylvania has called atten- 
tion to errors in the table of Savings 
Banks in the United States published 
in the October number of this maga- 


PENNSYL- 


zine. Savings banks in Pennsylvania 
are examined twice each year and make 
two reports, instead of a yearly report 
and an examination once in two years, 
as stated. The statement “Savings 
banks in Pennsylvania are both stock 
and mutual, usually stock,” was due to 
the fact that a large number of banks 
of discount and deposit used the word 
“savings” in their title. According to 
the Comptroller’s report for 1907, 
there are but 13 mutual savings banks 
in the State. The bank department has 
recognized that the use of the word 
“savings” by a bank of discount is mis- 
leading, and for some years past has 
refused to grant charters to any such 
bank using the word “savings” in its 
title. 
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STOPPING THE LEAKS. 


CONOMY is the order of the day, 
and in no place is this more true 
than in the management of a bank. An 
institution employing a large staff of 
men saves a considerable sum by close 
attention to care in the use of pads, 
pens, lead pencils, ete., of which in 
many banks there is prodigal waste. 
Perhaps in the saving of one article in 
particular, writing ink, this best can be 
shown. A careful test has demonstrated 
that from one uncovered inkstand, of 
the usual size, one ounce of ink will 
evaporate every ten days, and when 
this inkstand is cleaned to be refilled, 
probably as much is thrown away. 

At the same rate during a year this 
loss due to evaporation will be seventy- 
three ounces, or practically ink to the 
value of $1.37 for each inkstand so 
exposed. This saving in but one of the 
departments of stationery indicates the 
possibility of an intelligent economy 
which covers all the utilities, postage 
stamps, telephone calls, and suggests to 
the wide-awake banker one of the 
methods of stopping the leaks. Per- 
haps some day, as do our foreign 
friends, we shall find ourselves charg- 
ing our customers for services now 
unanimously acknowledged to be free. 


UNIFORMITY IN CHECKS. 


HOSE who are familiar with 
British banking magazines can- 

not fail to have noticed lately the agi- 
tation in behalf of uniformity in the 
size of checks drawn in Great Britain. 
Bankers here are not troubled to the 
same degree as are our friends abroad 
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in this particular, where on some of 
their “great” checks a story of the life 
of the firm is sometimes given, with 
copious illustrations, rendering the not 
unimportant fact as to which bank the 
check is drawn on rather obscure, but 
there is still some opportunity of im- 
provement in this direction with us in 
spite of the continuous presentation of 
the matter in banking journals to which 
undoubtedly is due the great improve- 
ment in this particular, but we still 
have a few checks that come to our no- 
tice in which the design of the printer 
seems to call attention to everything 
rather than to its legitimate purpose. 


TWO CENTS AN OUNCE TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


ig is now generally known that the 

mail rate since October first to the 
British Isles is two cents an ounce. Un- 
doubtedly it will be some time before 
a knowledge of this fact permeates all 
conditions of society. If past experi- 
ence is any sure guide in the matter 
there will be a great increase in the 
number of letters, a fact that the Post- 
Master of New York City confidently 
expects. The reduction in postage is 
a matter of treaty arrangement con- 
fined to Great Britain and the United 
States. 


BANKING BY MAIL AGAIN. 


OW that the question of the Post 
Office Savings Banks, for the mo- 

ment at least, is inoperative, country 
bankers should appreciate fully the 
great possibilities of banking by mail. 
This feature of banking has not been 
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overlooked in the past, as several hand- 
some statements will testify, and yet a 
very large untouched field remains. 

It is no longer considered to be un- 
dignified to advertise, and it is in this 
direction that the great possibilities lie. 
Let banks in rural communities get in 
touch with every man, woman and child 
that may be regarded in the light of a 
possible depositor and by a steady, per- 
sistent campaign of education point out 
the benefits of forwarding by mail such 
moneys as may be received from time 
to time. 


TAKING ONE’S WORK SERIOUSLY. 


At practical banking is not con- 

fined to pointing out the desira- 
bility of new designs in ledgers nor im- 
proved method of management. 

The successful artist is perhaps no 
better characterized than in the fact 
that he takes his work seriously, and 
the banker in his high calling could no 
better follow such admirable leadership 
than in seriously considering how best 


he may adapt his methods of adminis- 
tration to the constantly changing con- 
ditions that confront him. 


NorMAL DEVELOPMENT. 


There are certain laws of growth a 
violation of which in the realm of 
nature brings disaster. In _ banking 
the same parallel holds true. A proper 
development of a bank depends on a 
healthy vigorous growth rather than 
upon the forced measures we often see. 
A bank’s evolution must rest upon nat- 
ural growth rather than upon an un- 
healthy forced development. 


PRINTED INsTRUCTIONS. 


So accustomed does the eye become 
to that which it is accustomed to see 
that very often it takes for granted 
certain printed instructions as of little 
importance, and gradually to ignore 
them as if lacking the personal touch, 
while written instructions would arrest 
the attention. So very often because 
written forms so loudly and so repeat- 
edly call attention to their demands 
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they pass unheeded. But this is the day 
of the printing press, and from the 
nature of things most of the routine 
forms of the bank must be printed, 
for that reason they call for as much 
care in perusal. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 


A’ excellent form is shown below to 

secure an acknowledgement of 
remittances sent for the credit of an- 
other account. When received filled in, 
the bank sending the remittance knows 
definitely that their instructions have 
been carried out. 


Northington National Bank, 
Northfield, New Jersey, 
November 1, 1908. 
Continental National Bank, 


Sirs: 

Your letter of 29th enclosing draft 
on New York for $1,000 has been re- 
ceived, and, as directed, we have to- 
day placed that amount to the credit of 
First National Bank, 

Glen Ridge, New Jersey, 
Tony Brook, 
Cashier. 


Please use this card in acknonledg- 
ing receipt of remittance. 


NEW GOLD COINS. 


HE mints at Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco and Denver began November 5 
the coinage of a new $5 gold piece, 

struck on a different plan from any here- 
tofore coined in the world. It follows an 
idea expressed to President Roosevelt by 
Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow of Boston, 
that to permit the coins being piled to 
a uniform height a high or strong re- 
lief might be obtained by depressing the 
design below the field or face of the coin, 
instead of raising it above, as usual in all 
coinage operations. This would provide a 
flat field and a uniform thickness, the flat 
surface taking the wear and protecting the 
relief, the shape of the depression following 
the outline of the relief. The same design 
will be used on the two-and-a-half dollar 
pieces, and all will bear the “In God We 
Trust” motto. 

While never applied to coins, the coun- 
tersigning relief is one of the oldest forms 
of sculpture in stone. 








Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


INSTRUMENTS 
OF EXCHANGE 
— CONSIDERA- 


NEGOTIABLE 
LAW—BILL 
ACCEPTANCE 
TION. 

NATIONAL PARK BANK vs. SAITTA. 

SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 

JULY 8, 1908. 


The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law which provides that the hold- 
er of a bill of exchange has the right to 
present the bill for acceptance, and if ac- 
ceptance be refused, treat the bill as dis- 
honored, is not confined to sight bills, but 
is applicable to all bilis of exchange. 

Though a bill payable at a fixed time 
after its date need not be presented for 
acceptance in order to change the drawer 
and indorsers, yet the holder for his own 
protection may present it for acceptance at 
any time. 

Where one becomes a bona fide holder 
for value of a bill before its acceptance, 
it is not essential to his right to enforce 
it against a subsequent acceptor that an 
additional consideration should proceed 
from him to the drawee. 


HIS was an action by the National 
Park Bank against Philip S. 
Saitta as acceptor of a bill of ex- 
change. The defendant admitted the 
making of the bill, its delivery to and 
discount by the plaintiff for value, its 
presentation to him before maturity 
870 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


and acceptance by him; but set up as a 
defense the want of consideration for 
his acceptance. 
Crarxe, J. 
opinion) : 


(Omitting part of the 


The final point to be considered is 
the defense of failure of consideration. 
The negotiable instruments law (chap- 
ter 612, p. 727, of the Laws of 1897) 
provides, in section 50: 


Every negotiable instrument is deemed 
prima facie to have been issued for a val- 
uable consideration and every person whose 
signature appears thereon to have become 
a party thereto for value. 

When this defendant accepted this 
bill, he therefore was presumed to have 
accepted it for a valuable considera- 
tion. 

Section 221 provides: 

That the holder of a bill, presenting the 
same for acceptance, may require that the 
acceptance be written on the bill, and if 
such request is refused may treat the bill as 
dishonored. 


This provision is not confined to 
sight bills, but seems to be applicable 
to all bills of exchange. Consequently. 
if the bank in Genoa had presented 
the bill to the defendant for accept- 
ance, although the date of payment 
was fixed, and the drawee had refused 
to accept it, the plaintiff would have 
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been entitled to treat the bill as dis- 
honored, and would have acquired the 
immediate right to call on the other 
parties to the bill. 

Section 246 of the act provides: 

A bill is dishonored by nonacceptance 
when it is duly presented for acceptance, 
and such an acceptance as is prescribed by 
this act is refused or cannot be obtained. 


Section 247: 

Where a bill is duly presented for ac- 
ceptance and is not accepted within the 
prescribed time, the person presenting it 
must treat the bill as dishonored by non- 
acceptance or he loses the right of recourse 
against the drawer and indorsers. 

Section 248: 

When a bill is dishonored by nonac- 
ceptance, an immediate right of recourse 
against the drawers and indorsers accrues 
to the holder, and no presentment for pay- 
ment is necessary. 

Although, when such a bill is made pay- 
able at a day certain at a fixed time after 
its date, presentment for acceptance be- 
fore that time is not necessary in order 
to charge the drawer or indorsers, it is to 
the owner’s interest that the bill should 
be so accepted, as only by accepting it does 
the drawee become bound to pay it, and 
until such acceptance the owner has for 
his debtor only the drawer, and the step is 
one which a prudent man _ of __ business, 
ordinarily careful of his own _ interests, 
would take for his protection. (Allen vs. 
Suydam, 17 Wend, 368.) 

A bill payable at a fixed period from its 
date may be presented for acceptance at 
any time. (Bachellor vs. Priest, 12 Pick 
[Mass.] 399; Oxford Bank vs. Davis, 4 
Cush. [Mass.] 188.) 


It is settled that as between remote 
parties to a bill of exchange, as the 
payee or indorsee and the acceptor, in 
order to sustain the defense of no con- 
sideration, two considerations at least 
must come in question: First, that 
which the defendant received for his 
liability; and, secondly, that which the 
plaintiff gave for his title. 

An action between remote parties will 
not fail unless there be absence or failure 
of both of these considerations. It is im- 
material when an acceptance is made. It 
may be made at any time, and the rights 
of payees and the indorsees are the same 
after it is made, whether they were acquired 
in anticipation of it or subsequent to it. 
Where, as in the case at bar, there is an 
acceptance upon the bill, it makes no 
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difference in the rights of the payees or 
indorsees whether they became so_ before 
or after the acceptance. The instrument is 
negotiable before acceptance, and the ac- 
ceptance is an acknowledgement of the 
debt it represents and absolute promise to 
pay it to the person who is or shall be- 
come the holder of the bill; and to allow a 
want of consideration for the.acceptance to 
defeat the right of a bona fide holder, 
whether he became such before or after the 
acceptance, would be contrary to the na- 
ture and purpose of bills of exchange and 
to the uniform usage in regard to them. 
(Arpin vs. Ownes, 140 Mass. 144, 3 N. E. 25; 
Daniels on Negotiable Instruments [5th 
Ed.] 174a.) 


In Heuertematte et al. vs. Morris. 
101 N. Y. 63, the action was brought 
upon defendant’s acceptance upon a 
bill of exchange drawn upon him at 
90 days. Defendant offered to show 
that the acceptance was made without 


consideration and was induced by 


fraudulent representations on the part 
This was objected to 


Ruger, C. J., said: 


of the drawer. 
and excluded. 


If a party becomes a bona fide holder for 
value of a bill before its acceptance, it is 
not essential to his right to enforce it 
against a subsequent acceptor that an ad- 
ditional consideration should proceed from 
him to the drawee. The bill itself implies 
a representation by the drawer that the 
drawee is already in receipt of funds to 
pay, and his contract is that the drawee 
shall accept and pay according to the terms 
of the draft. * * * By such acceptance 
the drawee admits the truth of the repre- 
sentation, and, having obtained a suspen- 
sion of the holder’s remedies against the 
drawer and an extension of credit by his 
admission, is not afterward at liberty to 
controvert the fact as against a bona fide 
holder for value of the bill. The pay- 
ment to the drawer of the purchase price 
furnishes a good consideration for the ac- 
ceptance, which he then undertakes shall 
be made, and its subsequent performance 
by the drawee is only the fulfillment of the 
contract which the drawer represents he is 
authorized by the drawee to make. The 
rule that it is not competent for an ac- 
ceptor to allege as a defense to an action 
on a bill that it was done without con- 
sideration or for accommodation, as against 
a bona fide holder for value of such paper, 
flows logically from the conclusive force 
given to his admission of funds and _ is 
elementary. 


As it is conceded that the plaintiff 
was the bona fide holder for value of 
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the bill in question, the foregoing sta- 
tutory provisions and authorities con- 
clusively establish that the defendant 
failed in his defense of want of con- 
sideration flowing to him for his ac- 
ceptance. 

As we have discovered no error in 
this record which requires interference 
with the judgment, the judgment and 
order appealed from should be af- 
firmed, with costs to the respondent. 
All concur. 


BILL OF EXCHANGE 
TO ORDER OF THE 
—NECESSITY FOR 
ERY. 

STONFFER vs. CURTIS. 


PAYABLE 
DRAWER 
DELIPV- 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF 
CHUSETTS, MAY 20, 1908. 


MASSA- 


A paper purporting to be bill of ex- 
change payable to the order of the drawee 
does not come into existence as a bill un- 
til it is delivered as well as indorsed by 
the payee. 


HIS is an action against the ac- 
ceptor of two bills of exchange 
payable to the Lyons-Taylor Company, 
the drawer. They purported to be in- 
dorsed: “Lyons-Taylor Co., by M. H. 
Taylor.” The delivery of the bills was 
specially denied by the ‘answer. 

The only evidence introduced by the 
plaintiff was the bills which were an- 
nexed to the deposition of M. H. Tay- 
lor, and that deposition. Mr. Taylor 
testified that he had authority to sign 
the name of the firm on negotiable 
paper, “that he had in his possession 
the bills of exchange declared upon,” 
and “that he annexed the bills of ex- 
change with the indorsements thereon 
to his deposition.” 


Lorine, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : 


1. Counsel for the plaintiff in their 
brief state that the two bills of ex- 
change had been sent by the plaintiff 
to Mr. Taylor in order that he might 
annex them to his deposition. But that 
is just what was lacking in the plaint- 
iff’s evidence. All the evidence intro- 
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duced by the plaintiff on the issue of 
delivery was that Mr. Taylor, who 
acted in the matter for the firm, who 
drew the bills and was the payee of 
them, had them in his possession when 
he gave his deposition. So far as the 
evidence went, therefore, they never 
were delivered. On the evidence the 
jury should have been directed to re- 
turn a verdict for the defendant for 
want of evidence of delivery. An in- 
strument in the form of a bill of ex- 
change payable to the order of the 
drawer does not come into existence as 
a bill of exchange until it is delivered 
as well as indorsed by the payee. (Rev. 
Laws, c. 73, § 33; Com. vs. Dallinger, 
118 Mass. 439; Adams Bank vs. Jones. 
16 Pick. 574; Prescott vs. Brinsley, 6 
Cush. 233.) 


SAVINGS BANK—PAYMENT ON 
FORGED ORDER. 


HOUGH AVENUE SAVINGS & BANK- 
ING COMPANY vs. ANDERSON. 


SUPREME COURT OF OHIO, JUNE 26. 
1908. 


By-laws of a savings bank, which re- 
quire the presentation of the deposit book, 
or due notice to the bank in case of the 
loss of the book, as conditions precedent 
to payment to the depositor, or upon his 
written order, are reasonable conditions 
and become a part of the contract between 
the bank and the depositor, when brought 
to the notice of the latter. 

When in such case the bank makes pay- 
ment on presentation of the deposit book 
or pass book, not to the depositor in per- 
son, but upon what purports to be a writ- 
ten order by him and which turns out to 
be a forgery, the bank is at least bound 
to act in good faith and to exercise rea- 
sonable care with the view to avoid pay- 
ment to a person who is not lawfully en- 
titled to receive payment; and, if in such 
case it does not so act in good faith and 
exercise reasonable care, it will be liable 
to pay again to the rightful owner of the 
deposit. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


HIS was an action to recover the 
amount of a savings bank de- 
posit. Upon the trial the bank request- 
ed the court to charge the jury that 
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the bank had the right upon the pres- 
entation of the deposit book to pay the 
money and upon the payment by the 
bank on the presentation of the deposit 
book it was discharged from the 
amount so paid; and, further, that as 
the testimony showed that the deposit- 
or did not notify the bank that his 
book had been stolen or lost, if the 
bank paid the money on the presenta- 
tion of the book, it would be a dis- 
charge to the bank. The court refused 
to so charge, but did charge that if the 
jury found from the evidence that the 
bank did not exercise reasonable care 
in making such payment, and they also 
found that the alleged written order 
which was presented with the pass 
book was forged, they should find for 
the plaintiff, which the jury accord- 
ingly did, and judgment was rendered 
for the plaintiff. It appeared on the 
trial that at the time the depositor 
made his first deposit he signed a de- 
posit card by which he agreed and as- 
sented to the rules and regulations of 
the bank governing saving deposits, 


and that among those rules, which were 
printed in the pass book, was the fol- 


lowing: “(5) Deposits may be with- 
drawn by the depositor in person, or 
by written order; but in either case this 
pass book must be presented, that such 
payments may be duly entered there- 
in. As the officers of the company may 
be unable to identify every depositor, 
the company will not be responsible for 
loss sustained where a depositor has 
not given notice of his or her book be- 
ing stolen or lost, if such book be paid. 
in whole or in part, on presentation. 
In all cases, a payment upon presenta- 
tion of a deposit book shall be a dis- 
charge to the company for the amount 
so paid.” After he made his last de- 
posit, which was in July, 1903, he did 
not again go to the bank until July, 
1904, during which interval he kept his 
bank book in his trunk, and did not see 
it after October, 1903. One Christen- 
sin, who resided in the neighborhood of 
the bank, and was known to the paying 
teller and who had cashed checks at 
the bank which had proved to be good, 
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in October, 1903, appeared at the bank 
with a written order which transferred 
Anderson’s account to him, and this or- 
der purported to be witnessed by one 
A. M. Crowl, and it appears to have 
been a forgery. 

Davis, J: The plaintiff in error con- 
tends that, under the contract between 
the parties in this case, it cannot be 
held liable where payment was made 
upon presentation of the pass book; 
and that, if this contention is wrong, 
the testimony in this case is not such as 
to charge it with negligence. 

These questions are new in this State. 
although they have been the subject of 
frequent adjudication in other States. 
These adjudications have uniformly 
held, where that question was involved, 
that by-laws of a savings bank requir- 
ing the presentation of the pass book 
and notice to the bank in case of the 
loss of the book, as conditions prece- 
dent to payment, are reasonable, and, 
when brought to the notice of the de- 
positor, become a part of the contract 
between the bank and the depositor. 
But, notwithstanding the contract re- 
lations of the parties, it has been quite 
as uniformly held, and it does not ap- 
pear to be controverted here, that the 
bank is bound to exercise good faith 
and reasonable care in making pay- 
ment so that payment shall be made to 
the persen entitled to receive payment; 
and this is so because public policy 
will not allow the bank to so strip it- 
self of responsibility by contract as to 
enable it to safely pay, intentionally 
or heedlessly, to one who has come into 
possession of the pass book fraudulent- 
ly or criminally. In this case the fact 
of negligence by the bank was sub- 
mitted to and found by the jury; and 
we think properly so. The pass book 
was not presented by the depositor 
but by another person, by virtue of 
what purported to be the depositor’ 
written order. The teller of the bank 
who paid the money testified that he 
was not acquainted with the defendant 
in error, the depositor; that, so far as 
he knew, the latter had never been in 
the banl:, except on the two occasions 
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when he made deposits; that he was not 
familiar with his signature; and that he 
did not compare the signature to the 
order with the genuine signature in 
possession of the bank. His only ex- 
cuse for not scrutinizing the order and 
comparing the signatures is that he 
knew the man who presented the order 
and pass book, and that he had before 
cashed checks for him which had turned 
out to be good. This evidence was of 
itself sufficient to justify the court in 
submitting to the jury the question of 
good faith and reasonable care on part 
of the bank, and therefore the finding 
of the jury was conclusive upon that 
supports the judgment. 


point and 
Waterbury S. Bank, 77 


(Chase vs. 
Conn. 295.) 

The plaintiff in error insists that 
since the by-law required the deposit- 
or to give notice that his pass book had 
heen stolen or lost, and provided that 
the bank should not be responsible in 
default of such notice, and that “in 
all cases a payment upon presentation 
of a deposit book shall be a discharge 
to the company for the amount so 
paid,” and since the defendant in error 
did not give notice of his loss prior to 
the payment, the bank is therefore dis- 
charged. Upon the assumption that the 
bank acted in good faith and in the 
exercise of due care, this argument may 
he valid, otherwise it is not sound. If 
the bank may negligently or through 
bad motives pay to a thief who has 
possession of the bank book, because 
the owner has not given notice of a loss 
of which he is not then aware and of 
which he does not become aware for 
months afterwards, or if the bank may 
so pay in any case to a person who is 
not lawfully entitled to receive pay- 
ment, then the depositor has contracted 
away his right to protection in any case 
and the responsibility of the bank for 
good faith and reasonable care, which 
the law has imposed for reasons of 
public policy, is entirely futile. Under 
the by-law which is the contract in 
this case, “payment upon presentation 
of a deposit book could only be made 


to the depositor in person or to some 
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person designated by his written order.” 
It was not paid to him in person nor to 
any person designated by him. It was 
paid upen a forged order; and, if not 
paid by the bank at its own peril (Ladd 
vs. Augusta Savings Bank, 96 Me. 
510), it was at least. as found by the 
jury, negligently paid to a person who 
had no right to the deposit. The au- 
thorities cited by counsel for plaintiff 
in error are not applicable to the pres- 
ent case, because all of them, as we 
read them, are cases in which the bank 
was not negligent; and one of them. 
Schoenwald vs. Metropolitan Savings 
Bank, 57 N. Y. 418, has been dis- 
tinguished several times, and so limited 
to the facts of that case that it cannot 
be regarded as of much value as an au- 
thority. (Allen vs. Williamsburg Sav- 
ings Bank, 69 N. Y. 314; Smith vs. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, 101 N. Y. 58; 
Kummel vs. Germania Savings Bank. 
127 N. Y. 488.) 
The judgment is affirmed. 


NOTE HELD AS COLLATERAL— 
CONSIDERATION — SUBSTI- 
TUTION FOR OTHER COLLAT- 
ERAL. 

MOSS vs. CHAMBERLAIN. 

SUPREME COURT OF IOWA, JULY Q, 1908. 


Where a promissory note is delivered to 
a bank by way of substitution for other 
collateral which is surrendered at the time 
the bank becomes a holder for value. 


Tis was an action for the con- 


version of certain promissory 
notes. which had been used unlawfully 
by an agent of the defendants, and de- 
livered as collateral security to the 
plaintiffs who were doing business as 
the Bank of Denison. 

McCrain, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): In determining whether the 
Bank of Denison became a holder for 
value, it is not necessary to consider 
the conflict in authorities as to whether 
a transfer as security for a pre-exist- 
ing debt constitutes the transferee a 
holder for value, for the evidence 
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shows that the notes were delivered to 
the Bank of Denison by way of sub- 
stitution for other collateral which 
was surrendered in the same transac- 
tion; and, beyond question, a transfer- 
ee who thns takes collateral by way of 
substitution for other collateral sur- 
rendered becomes a holder for valuable 
consideration. (Park Bank vs. Watson, 
42 N. Y. 490; Greenwell vs. Heydon. 
78 Ky. 332; Cherry vs. Frost, 7 Lea 
[Tenn.] 1; Sawyer vs. Turpin, 91 U. 
S. 114; 1 Daniel’s Negotiable Instru- 
ments, § 827.) Since the adoption in 
this State of the negotiable instruments 
act (Act 29th Gen. Assem. [Laws 1902, 
p- 86] c. 130), there is no question, 
however, as to a holder who takes by 
way of security for pre-existing in- 
debtedness being a holder for value. 
By section 52 of that act (Code Supp. 
1907, § 3060a52) a holder in due 
course must be a holder “for value,” 
and the term “value” means valuable 
consideration (section 191), and by 
section 25 it is declared that “an ante- 
cedent or pre-existing debt constitutes 
value.” In no view of the case, there- 
fore, can the Bank of Denison be said 
not to have been a holder for value. 


FORGED CHECK — FICTITIOUS 
PAYEE. 


TRUST COMPANY OF 
HAMILTON BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEIL.- 
LATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT, 
JULY 8, 1908. 


A bank which pays or accepts a check 
to which the drawer’s name has_ been 
forged, can neither repudiate the accept- 
ance nor recover the money paid, since it 
is bound to know the drawer’s signature. 

Where the person drawing a check does 
not intend that it shall reach the person 
named as payee, the paper is to be treated 
as payable to the order of a fictitious 
payee, and therefore payable to bearer, 
even though the name used be that of.an 
existing person. 

This was the former New York rule, and 
is now the rule under the Negotiable In- 
struments Law. 

This rule applies even though the person 


AMERICA vs. 
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who draws the check forges the name of 
some other person as drawer. 


M cLAucHln, J.: This is a con- 

troversy submitted to the court 
upon an agreed statement of facts un- 
der section 1279 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure. The controversy relates to 
four checks for $500 each, drawn upon 
the plaintiff, a trust company doing a 
banking business and signed: ‘‘Estate of 
Kate M. Wallace. Arthur B. Wallace, 
Adm’r.” At the time the checks were 
presented to the plaintiff for payment, 
the estate of Kate M. Wallace was one 
of its depositors, having to its credit 
an amount in excess of all the checks. 
which could be drawn out on checks 
signed by Arthur B. Wallace, admin- 
istrator, when countersigned by the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company. The Wallace estate had 


then been practically settled, and the 
amount on deposit was ready for dis- 
tribution among the next of kin of the 
decedent. The four checks in question 
were drawn without the knowledge or 
authority of the administrator, his sig- 


nature being forged, and in each there 
was inserted as payee the name of some 
one of the next of kin whose distribut- 
able share of the amount on deposit 
with the plaintiff was greater than the 
amount of the check or checks thus ap- 
parently payable to such person. The 
first check was dated September 25, 
1905, and was presented on that day to 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Company by a person unnamed, with- 
out the knowledge of plaintiff or de- 
fendant. The United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company, relying upon the 
apparent genuineness of the check, 
countersigned the same, and it was 
then, by some person unknown, pre- 
sented to the plaintiff for acceptance 
and by it accepted, in writing. The 
name of the payee was then forged 
upon the back of the check as first in- 
dorser, and it was subsequently de- 
posited with the defendant, by one M. 
F. Kerby, one of its depositors, who 
was given credit for the same. It then 
bore the following additional indorse- 
ments: “Harvey J. Conkey, M. F. 
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Kerby, A. Edward Fisher. Thereaf- 
ter, the defendant, through the New 
York Clearing-House, presented the 
check to the plaintiff for payment, 
guaranteeing the indorsements, and it. 
relying upon the genuineness of the 
check, with the guarantee of the de- 
fendant thereon, not knowing that the 
indorsement of the payee was forged, 
paid the same in good faith. Substan- 
tially the same facts are true in regard 
to the second check, which was dated 
in November, 1905. The other two 
checks, dated in December, 1905, and 
January, 1906, were not presented to 
plaintiff for acceptance before pay- 
ment and were deposited with defend- 
ant by Harvey J. Conkey, one of its 
depositors, to the credit of his ac- 
count; otherwise, the same course was 
pursued with regard to them. They 
were indorsed “Harvey J. Conkey” be- 
low the forged indorsement of the 


payee. 
Upon discovering the forgeries, the 
plaintiff at once notified the defendant, 


tendered back the checks, and demand- 
ed repayment. In the meantime both 
Kerby and Conkey had withdrawn the 
proceeds of the checks, and the de- 
fendant, relying on plaintiff’s accept- 
ance and payment of them, had paid 
out the same in good faith. ‘The de- 
fendant has refused to repay plaintiff 
the amount of the checks, or any of 
them, and the question presented is 
whether plaintiff is entitled thereto. 
The general rule is that payments 
made under a mistake of fact may be 
recovered, although negligently made; 
but it is also settled that, if the drawee 
of a bill of exchange to which the 
drawer’s name has been forged accepts 
or pays the same, he can neither re- 
pudiate the acceptance nor recover the 
money paid, since he is bound to know 
the drawer’s signature. (Price vs. 
Neal, 3 Burrows, 1354; Bank of United 
States vs. Bank of Georgia, 10 Wheat. 
[U. S.] 333; National Park Bank, vs. 
Ninth National Bank, 46 N. Y. 773 
Goddard vs. The Merchants’ Bank, 4 
N. Y. 147.) It is also settled that, 
where the indorsement of the payee of 


a bill of exchange has been forged, 
subsequent holders obtain no title to it, 
and payments made to one who holds 
under such forged indorsements may 
be recovered. (Corn Exchange Bank 
vs. Nassau Bank, 91 N. Y. 74; Holt vs. 
Ross, 54 N. Y. 472; Canal Bank vs, 
Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287.) 

Therefore, if all the indorsements 
on the checks in question had been gen- 
uine, the plaintiff could not recover; 
but if the maker’s signatures had been 
genuine, and only the indorsements or 
any of them forged, it could recover. 
Having paid the checks, the plaintiff 
cannot now be heard to say that the 
maker’s signatures are not genuine, or 
recover on the ground that the same 
were forged, and by reason of that fact 
it is suggested that the rights of the 
parties are precisely the same as though 
the drawer’s signatures were genuine, 
and since the defendant never obtained 
good title to them, on account of the 
forged indorsements of the payees, the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover. There 
are authorities to support this conten- 
tion. (First Nat. Bank vs. Northwest- 
ern Bank, 152 Ill. 296; McCall vs. 
Croning, 3 La. Ann. 409.) But it does 
not necessarily follow, because the 
checks were not indorsed by the per- 
sons whose names appeared on them as 
payees, that the defendant, which re- 
ceived them in good faith and paid 
value therefor, can be compelled to re- 
pay their amounts to the plaintiff. 

A leading authority on the subject 
is Bank of England vs. Vagliano 
Bros., L. R. 1891 App. Cas. 107, which 
reversed Vagliano vs. Bank of Eng- 
land, 23 Q. B. D. 243, and 22 Q. B. D. 
103. This authority has been frequent- 
ly cited and is directly in point. There. 
Vagliano Bros. were foreign bankers 
doing a large business in various parts 
of the world. One of their clerks. 
Glyka, forged a large number of bills 
of exchange purporting to be drawn 
on the firm by one of its foreign cor- 
responderts, payable to another well- 
known firm. He also forged letters of 
advice to accompany them and caused 
them to be presented, the same as gen- 
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uine bills, to Vagliano Bros. in the reg- 
ular course of business. Vagliano Bros., 
deceived by the cleverness of the for- 
geries, accepted from time to time bills 
aggregating over $350,000, which they 
directed the Bank of England, their 
general banker, to pay when presented. 
After bills had been accepted, Glyka 
would obtain possession of them, in- 
dorse thereon the name of the payee, 
and collect the money from the bank, 
which charged the amounts so paid to 
the account of Vagliano Bros. The 
latter, on discovering the forgeries, 
sued the bank to recover the amounts 
so paid out on the forged bills. The 
House of Lords held, reversing the de- 
cisions of the lower courts, that this 
amount could not be recovered. The 
decision is placed upon the ground that 
“since Glyka, although he inserted in 
the forged bills as payee the name of 
a well-known firm, knew that such firm 
had no interest in the bills and never 
intended that it should, the payee was 
fictitious,’ and under the statute pro- 
viding that “where the payee is a fic- 
titious or non-existing person the bill 
may be treated as payable to bearer” 
(Bills of Exchange Act 1882, § 7, 
subsec. 2), the bills of exchange were, 
in legal effect, payable to bearer, and 
the bank obtained good title, regardless 
of the indorscments. 

Some doubt was expressed in the 
Bank of England Case as to whether 
the statute warranted such construc- 
tion, since the effect was to make the 
fictitiousness of the payee depend upon 
the maker’s intention; but under our 
own statute no such question can be 
raised. The Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides (Laws 1897, p. 724, ¢. 
612, § 28): 

The 


* * * 


instrument is payable to bearer: 

(3) When it is payable to the 
order of a fictitious or nonexisting person, 
and such fact was known to the person 
making it so payable. 


The correctness of the decision in 
First National Bank vs. Northwestern 
Bark, supra, may well be questioned, 
since the decision of the lower court. 
which was reversed by the House of 


Lords, in the Bank of England Case. 
was cited at length and relied upon. 
Whether this be so or not, the decisions 
in our own state are entirely in har- 
mony with the views expressed by the 
House of Lords. Thus, in Coggill vs. 
American Exchange Bank, 1 N. Y. 113, 
a partner drew a bill of exchange in 
the name of the partnership, payable to 
one Trumen Billings and forged there- 
on the indorsement of the latter. The 
bill subsequently came into the hands 
of the defendant bank, and the plaint~- 
iff, upon whom it was drawn, accepted 
and paid it. It was held that the 
plaintiff, on discovering the forgery, 
could not recover the amount paid from 
the defendant, since the bill was in ef- 
fect payable to bearer, and defendant 
had good title. Mr. Justice Bronson, 
who delivered the opinion of the court 
distinguished the case of Canal Bank 
vs. Bank of Albany, supra, and said: 

As the payee had no interest, and it was 
not intended that he should ever become a 
party to the transaction, he may be re- 
garded, in relation to this matter, as a 
nonentity; and it is fully settled that when 
a man draws and puts into circulation a bill 
which is payable to a fictitious person, the 
holder may declare and recover upon it as 
a bill payable to bearer. * * * In legal 
effect, though not in form, the bill is pay- 
able to bearer. * * * The plaintiff 
probably accepted and paid the bill under 
the mistaken assumption that the indorse- 
ment was genuine; but he was not mis- 
taken about the main fact which he was 
concerned to know, which was that the 
holder was the owner of the bill. 


And in Phillips vs. Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank, 140 N. Y. 556, the cashier 
of the National Bank of Sumter, S. C., 
drew checks in the name of the bank, 
inserting as payees the names of cus- 
tomers of the bank, whose indorsements 
he forged. The checks thus drawn 
were sent to various firms in New York 
and consequently came into the hands 
of the defendant, which received them 
in good faith and charged them to the 
account of the Sumter Bank. The re- 
ceiver of the Sumter Bank thereafter 
brought an action to recover the amount 
of these checks, and it was held that 
the same could not be maintained, since 
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in legal effect the payees were fictitious 
and the checks payable to bearer, and 
for that reason the defendant obtained 
good title. The court, Mr. Justice 


Gray delivering the opinion, said: 


The names he used were, for his pur- 
poses, fictitious, because he never intended 
that the paper should reach the persons 
whose names were upon them. The trans- 
action was one solely for the fraudulent 
purpose of appropriating his bank’s moneys, 
by a trick which his position enabled him 
to perform. Concededly, if the names of 
the payees were of fictitious persons, the 
Sumter Bank would have had no claim upon 
the defendant. How, then, can the trans- 
action ve said to assume a different aspect 
because the names adopted were of known 
persons? That the intention was to treat 
them as being of fictitious persons is man- 
ifest. * * * The fictitiousness of the 
maker’s direction to pay does not depend 
upon the identification of the name of the 
payee with some existent person, but upon 
the intention underlying the act of the 
maker in inserting the name. 


Under the negotiable instruments 
law and the cases cited, I am of the 
opinion the checks in question, as_ be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant, were 
payable to bearer. It does not appear 
who forged the maker’s signatures, but 
the subsequent history of the. checks 
does not leave it open to doubt that the 
person who did so knew that the par- 
ties whose names were used as payees 
would never have any interest in the 
instruments. Just as in the Bank of 
England and the Phillips Cases, in 
order to accomplish the fraud more 
easily, the names inserted as payees 
were those of persons to whom checks 
might naturally be made. Whether in- 
dorsing the names of the payees upon 
the checks was technically forgery or 
not it is unnecessary to consider. It 
has been convenient to thus describe 
them. Despite these forged indorse- 
ments, then, the defendant acquired 
good title, since in legal effect the 
checks were payable to bearer. Plaint- 
iff, having paid them to a holder in due 
course, cannot recover upon the ground 
that the payees’ signatures were 
forged. 

Nor is this view at all in conflict with 
Shipman vs. Bank of State of New 
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York, 126 N. Y. 518. There, the plaint- 
iffs’ firm signed a large number of 
checks relying on the false statements 
of an employee; the names of the pay- 
ees being in some instances fictitious 
and in cthers the names of existing per- 
sons. The employee upon _ whose 
false statments’ the checks were made. 
then indorsed upon them the names of 
the respective payees, and the checks 
were thereafter paid in good faith by 
the bank upon which they were drawn. 
The court held that the plaintiffs could 
recover from the bank the amount paid. 
distinguishing the Bank of England 
Case, and the distinction is obvious. In 
the former case, the member of the firm 
who signed the checks in the firm name 
believed that in every instance the pay- 
ee was a real person to whom alone the 
check was payable, while, in the latter 
case, the person who wrote the maker’s 
signature was a forger who knew that. 
so far as the bills of exchange were 
concerned, the payee was fictitious. The 
court expressly recognized the rule that 
the maker's intention was controlling. 
saying: 

The maker’s intention is the controlling 
consideration which determines the charac- 
ter of such paper. 

It is true that in many of the author- 
ities cited the person guilty of the 
fraud was connected in some way with 
one of the parties, which may have af- 
fected the equities of the case, as was 
suggested in Shipman vs. Bank of 
State of New York, supra, concerning 
the decision in the Bank of England 
Case, while here, so far as appears, the 
guilty party was a stranger to both 
plaintiff and defendant, and they are 
equally innocent. But that cannot 
change the law as to the fictitiousness 
of the payces, and, if it did, I am of 
the opinion that any equities in the 
present case are with the defendant. 
The risk of paying out money upon a 
forged signature of a depositor is one 
which a banker must assume, and, if 
the plaintiff had detected the forgeries 
when the checks were presented for 
payment, it would not have suffered 
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any loss, and it is possible that the de- 
fendant would not. 

I am of the opinion that the plaintiff 
has no legal claim against the defend- 
ant, and for that reason the latter is 
entitled to judgment upon the merits, 
with costs. All concur. 


POWERS OF BANK—NOTE GIP- 
EN TO AID CONSTRUCTION 
OF RAILROAD. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY & W. RY. CO. vs. 
FARMERS’ & MERCHANTS’ BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF OKLAHOMA, 
22, 1908. 


A note or contract executed by a bank 
organized and existing under the laws of 
Oklahoma, as a subscription, to secure the 
construction and operation of a railroad, is 
void bécause in excess of the powers of the 
bank. 


JUNE 


HIS was an action by the Arkan- 
sas Valley & Western Railway 
Company against the Farmers’ and 


Merchants’ Bank upon a note in the 
following form: 

“$1,000. 
12, 1902. 
benefits accruing to me from the con- 


Perry, Oklahoma. May 
For value received and for 


struction of a railroad from some 
point on the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad between Sapulpa and Tulsa, 
I. T., through the City of Perry, in 
Noble county, to connect with the 
Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern Rail- 
way, I, the undersigned, agree to pay 
to the order of the Arkansas Valley & 
Western Railway Company at the 
- Bank, Perry, Oklahoma, 
the sum of one thousand dollars. The 
said amount to become due and pay- 
able when the said railroad shall be 
constructed to and into the city of 
Perry, Oklahoma. It is also provided 
that if said road is not constructed be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1904, this obligation shall 
be void. Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank, 


by H. L. Boyes, P’t.” 


DUNN, J.: From the argument of 
counsel in their briefs it is gathered that 
the demurrer was sustained by the trial 


court on the ground that the note in 
question was a bonus note, given by the 
defendant to the plaintiff in considera- 
tion of its constructing a line of rail- 
road, as set forth therein. In answer 
to this it is argued in the brief of 
plaintiff that the note provided, by its 
terms, “for value received and for ben- 
efits accruing.” ete., which phrase was 
followed by the language providing for 
the consideration growing out of the 
construction of the railway, and that 
there was nothing in the note to in- 
dicate that the value received was 
merely that accruing to it from the 
railway being built; and we are asked 
te say that the note is susceptible to 
this construction. We believe that a 
reading of the note itself reasonably 
shows that the sole consideration for it 
was that which followed the language 
“for value received”; that this phrase 
was part of the entire phrase and sen- 
tence which set up the real considera- 
tion of the note. But if this were not 
true, all doubt in our judgment is re- 
moved when, in connection with the 
language of the note, the pleading in 
question is considered. That part of 
the petition which is quoted clearly 
shows that the company relied solely 
upon the fact “that it has performed 
all the conditions precedent on_ its 
part,’ and that the railroad had been 
duly consiructed. This being true, 
that portion of the plaintiff’s brief and 
argument dealing with the right of a 
bank, in due course of business, to ex- 
ecute notes will be eliminated from 
this discussion, and the court’s atten- 
tion will be directed to the other feat- 
ure involved in this case, which may be 
stated generally to be: Can a bank, 
organized under the statutes of the ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma, legally make a 
contribution for the purpose of in- 
ducing the construction of a railroad? 
The petition avers that the defendant 
“is a banking corporation, duly organ- 
ized and existing under and by virtue 
of the laws of the territory of Oklaho- 
ma,” and section 1, c. 8, par. 242, Wil- 
son’s Rev. & Ann. St. Okl. 1903, sets 
out the business which a bank may be 
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permitted to lawfully conduct, and 
enumerates the same as follows: “Any 
three or more persons, a majority of 
whom shall be residents of this terri- 
tory, may organize themselves into a 
banking association and be incorpora- 
ted as a bank, and shall be permitted 
to carry on the business of receiving 
money on deposit, either with or with- 
out interest, and of buying and selling 
exchange, gold, silver, coin, bullion. 
uncurrent money, bonds of the United 
States or of this territory, or any of 
the cities, counties and school districts 
therein, and territorial, county, city, 
township and school district, or other 
municipal indebtedness, and loaning 
money on chattel and personal security 
and to own a suitable building, fur- 
niture and fixtures for the transaction 
of its business, the value of which shall 
not exceed one-third of the capital 
of such bank fully paid: Provided, 
that nothing in this section shall pro- 
hibit such bank from holding and dis- 
posing of such real estate as it may 
acquire through the collection of debts 
due to it; and, provided, that all bank- 
ing institutions now organized as cor- 
porations doing business in this terri- 
tory, are hereby permitted to continue 
said business as at present incorporat- 
ed, but in all other respects their busi- 
ness and the manner of conducting the 
same and the operation of said bank 
shall be carried on subject to the pro- 
visions of this act and in accordance 
therewith; and, provided further, that 
no bank shall engage in any business 
other than such as is authorized by this 
act.” 

The defendant contends that the 
giving of this note for the purposes 
set out, was other than such as it was 
authorized to do. The plaintiff’s con- 
tention is that the giving of such a 
note was lawful, and not against pub- 
lie policy, and hence that the bank 
could make it for this reason. The re- 
liance of the defendant is that the note 
is ultra vires and hence void. The bank 
was a corporation, organized for the 
purpose of doing a specific business, 
and the fact that such a note as this 
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was not illegal in itself, or illegal be- 
cause it violated the public policy of 
the territory, did not necessarily make 
of it a business such as the bank could 
not have entered into. In discussing 
this same proposition, Chief Justice 
Comstock, in the case of Bissell vs. 
Michigan Southern & Northern In- 
diana Railroad Companies, 22 N. Y. 
258, says: “The words ‘ultra vires’ 
and ‘illegality’ represent totally differ- 
ent and distinct ideas. It is true that 
a contract may have both those defects, 
but it may also have one without the 
other; for example, a bank has no au- 
thority to engage, and usually does not 
engage, in benevolent enterprises. A 
subscription, made by authority of the 
board of directors, and under the cor- 
porate seal, for the building of a 
church, or college, or an almshouse, 
would be clearly ultra vires, but it 
would not be illegal. If every corpora- 
tor should expressly assent to such an 
application of the funds, it would still 
be ultra vires; but no wrong would be 
committed, and no public interest vio- 
lated. So, a manufacturing corporation 
may purchase ground for a schoolhouse 
or a place of worship for the intellec- 
tual, religious, and moral improvement 
of its operatives. It may buy tracts 
and books of instruction for distribu- 
tion amongst them. Such dealings are 
outside of the charter; but, so far from 
being illegal or wrong, they are, in 
themselves, benevolent and __praise- 
worthy. So a church corporation may 
deal in exchange. This, although ultra 
vires, is not illegal, because dealing in 
exchange is, in itself, a lawful busi- 
ness, and there is no state policy in 
restraint of that business.” So that 
from this it will be seen that the en- 
terprise involved in this transaction 
may have been an entirely legal and 
laudable one, and yet not such a one 
as a corporation could engage in, by 
reason of the fact that it was without 
the scope and purpose of its creation. 
An individual, generally speaking, may 
do those things which the law does not 
prohibit, while under the same rule a 
corporation can do those things only 
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which the charter of its creation or 
the law will permit it to do; and, while 
this obligation might have been en- 
forceable against an individual, be- 
cause not illegal, or against the policy 
of the law, still it is not an enforce- 
able obligation of a banking corpora- 
tion, for the sufficient reason that the 
power to do it was not contained with- 
in the specific grant, nor within the 
implied powers necessary to carry out 
the terms of such grant. When we look 
at the statute above cited to ascertain 
the things which the defendant could 
do in pursuit of its business, we find 
them specifically enumerated to be 
those of receiving money on deposit, 
buying and selling exchange or bonds 
of the United States or of other mu- 
nicipalities, or loaning money, and 
that it might own a suitable building, 
ete., and weigh in these terms the con- 
ditions of this obligation, it is seen at 
a glance that the investing in a rail- 
road is not among them. Neither can 


it be said that a grant or donation of 
its funds to such a corporation could 


rationally be claimed to come within 
the scope of such business. The Legis- 
lature was not satisfied to leave the 
construction of this grant or its limit 
to the application of the usual rule 
adopted by the courts, but placed the 
specific limitation upon banking cor- 
porations that “no bank shall engage 
in any business other than such as is 
authorized by this act.’ The business 
involved in this transaction was clearly 
beyond the specific terms of the act 
and not within the implied scope of the 
powers conferred; hence, the court in 
sustaining the demurrer did not commit 
error. In support of this doctrine, at- 
tention is called to the following au- 
thorities: (California National Bank 
vs. Kennedy, 167 U. S. 362, 17 Sup. 
Ct. 831, 42 L. Ed. 198; First National 
Bank of Concord vs. Hawkins, 174 
U. S. 364, 19 Sup. Ct. 739, 43 L. Ed. 
1007; McCrory et al. vs. Chambers et 
al., 48 Ill. App. 445.) The bank, in 
entering into this obligation, unques- 
tionably believed that the construction 
and operation of the line of railroad 
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would be of benefit to it by increasing 
the population within the territory 
from which it drew business. It was 
this consideration, no doubt, which in- 
duced the president, acting for it, to 
execute the contract. 

The case of McCrory et al. vs. 
Chambers et al., 48 Ill.: App. 445, is 
an instructive one on the proposition 
involved. In that case the bank made 
a contribution of its assets in the sum 
of #500 to retain a manufacturing 
company in the town where it was lo- 
cated. On exception being taken to 
this action by some of the sharehold- 
ers, it was, as is said by the court, “‘ar- 
gued with much earnestness that the 
donation, viewed simply from a_busi- 
ness standpoint, may have been de- 
cidedly advantageous to the financial 
interests of the bank.” But the court 
held that this was not sufficient argu- 
ment to overcome the plain provision 
of the law that “ ‘corporations have 
such powers as are expressly given 
them by the law which authorizes their 
creation, and such other powers as are 
necessarily incidental to the proper ex- 
ercise of such express powers. The ex- 
press powers are readily ascertained 
from the statute of the charter of the 
corporation. The right to make dona- 
tions of money is not among them. The 
directors [of a national bank] can use 
the funds and property of the bank 
only for proper banking purposes, and 
for the strict furtherance of the busi- 
ness objects and financial prosperity 
of the corporation. They cannot use 
any portion of the money for objects 
of usefulness or charity or the like, 
however worthy of encouragement or 
aid. They cannot make gifts from the 
corporate fund. All their transactions 
must be strictly matter of business.’ 
(Morse on Banks and Banking, vol. 1, 
pp. 258, 259, section 127.) The in- 
cidental powers are such as are neces- 
sary to the efficient exercise of the ex- 
press powers. A donation of the funds 
of a bank is prima facie unauthorized. 
Such power is not expressly given, nor 
is it apparent, in the absence of proof 
of special circumstances, that it is nec- 
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essary to the proper and successful ex- 
ercise of any express power.” The 
foregoing, in our judgment, is a cor- 
rect expression of the rule, not only 
for national banks, but for state banks 
as well. 

The judgment of the trial court is 
affirmed. All the justices concur. 





ACTION TO RECOVER DEPOSIT 
—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. CO. vs. CON- 
TINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
DIVISION 


SUPREME COURT OF MISSOURI, 


no. 1, MAy 30, 1908. 


As a bank is under no obligations to 
pay a depositor until after demand made, 
the statute of limitations does not begin 
to run against the depositor until he has 
made a demand and the bank has refused 
to pay. 


HIS was an 
bank deposit. 


recover a 
defendant 


action to 


The 


pleaded among other things the statute 


of limitations. 

Lamur, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): We now come to consider the 
question of limitation from the stand- 
point of banker and depositor. To 
avoid misinterpreting what is said on 
the point of limitation, it is well to an- 
nounce at the outset that whatever is 
said must be construed as strictly con- 
fined to the particular facts held in 
judgment. This is not a case where a 
bank owes a bill payable—an I. O. U., 
a note or due bill—nor is it a case of a 
certificate of time deposit not subject 
to check; nor is it a case where a bank 
comes into possession of a fund as a 
mere collecting agent and _ nothing 
more; nor is it a case (which we cite 
without approving or disapproving) 
like Quattrochi Bros. vs. Bank, 89 Mo. 
App. 500, where a pass book was bal- 
anced, a credit item wrongfully al- 
tered, and a cause of action apparently, 
predicated of the wrongful alteration 
of the pass book. The law of limita- 
tions of actions applied to such or like 
cases or to cases where pass books are 
balanced, accounts rendered,.and (after 
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notice) acquiesced in, or where ques- 
tions of estoppel might arise does not 
concern us. 

The naked question here is: Does 
the statute of limitations run in favor 
of a bank or as against his depositor 
before demand of payment by, and a 
refusal to pay on, the depositor’s or- 
der? Neither diligence of counsel nor 
our own has discovered a case directly 
in point in the appellate courts of this 
state. The question, then, is res in- 


“tegra, and must be decided on the in- 


herent reason of the thing and the 
persuasive authority of precedents in 
other jurisdictions establishing the 
general law. Courts are fond of say- 
ing that the relation between depositor 
and banker is merely that of debtor 
and creditor. (Henry County vs. Sal- 
mon, 201 Mo., loc. cit. 163, 100 S. W. 
20.) If that formula precisely ex- 
pressed all there was of the truth, then 
the statute of limitations would be ap- 
plied to the relation of depositor and 
banker precisely as it is between debtor 
and creditor. But the formula may be 
said to be somewhat of a fiction of the 
law—a formula used for want of a 
better and springing from the poverty 
of our language in expressing nice 
shades of thought. It is the truth, but 
not all there is of it. (Clifford Banking 
Co. vs. Donovan Com. Co., 195 Mo.. 
loc. cit. 287, 94 S. W. 527.) For ex- 
ample, a bank is sometimes viewed as a 
mere custodian of the depositor’s fund 
(Girard Bank vs. Bank, 39 Pa. 92, 80 
Am. Dec. 507); so it is trite learning 
that a bank is under no obligation to 
pay until demand made. It need not 
like a common debtor, run about and 
hunt up its creditor, and pay him when- 
ever and wherever found. To the con- 
trary (Mahomet going to the moun- 
tain) it pays only over its counter. 
See authorities, infra. The deposit, 
then, not being due till demand is 
made, the demand and refusal to pay 
set the statute running. The root and 
philosophy of the relation is suggested 
by Sherwood, J., in Landis vs. Saxton 
105 Mo. loc. cit. 491, 16 S. W. 912, 24 
Am. St. Rep. 403, where, speaking of 
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deposits in banks, he says: “The very 
purpose of the bailment is safe-keep- 
ing and the duration of the bailment is 
necessarily indefinite. There some ac- 
tion is requisite in order to determine 
the bailment or to put the bailee in the 
wrong, in case he may refuse to accede 
to the demand for the deposit made.” 
When A. puts his money with B., a 
banker, he does it with the purpose of 
leaving it there for a day, a year, or 
many years. It may be it is not put 
where moth and rust do not corrupt 
and thieves do not break through and 
steal; but A. feels safe, as things run 
in this world. He may go into a far 
country, up and down and to and fro. 
resting on the assurance that his 
money will be his on his return; B. 
having the use, the interest, of it as his 
in the absence of a special agreement. 
Was it not shrewdly said in very olden 
time: ‘““Wherefore then gavest not thou 
my money into the bank, that at my 
coming I might have required mine 
own,” etc? Luke, 19: 23, q. v. But 


would it not be a startling and far- 
reaching propesition to announce that 
B., the banker, has not only the usu- 
fruct of, but by the mere flux of time 
has absorbed, the very corpus. of A.’s 
deposit; thus bringing B. within the 


description of the austere man, of 
whom it was said in the authority, su- 
pra: “Thou takest up that thou lay- 
edst not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow”? The fact that no case 
involving that proposition is in our re- 
ports may well be due to the consensus 
of opinion in the business world that 
the proposition runs counter to good 
banking and the good sense of the 
thing. Referring to the contract be- 
tween banker and depositor, Morse on 
Banks and Banking (4th Ed.) § 322. 
says: “We have already seen that it is 
a contract specially modified by the 
clear legal understanding that the 
money shall be forthcoming to meet the 
order of the creditor whenever that or- 
der shall be properly presented for 
payment. It follows, therefore, that 
this demand for payment is an inte- 
gral and essential part of the undertak- 


ing, and it may be said even of the debt 
itself. In short, the agreement of the 
bank with the depositor, as distinct and 
valid as if written and executed under 
the seal of each of the parties, is only 
to pay upon demand. Accordingly, until 
there has been such demand, and a re- 
fusal thereto, or until some act of the 
depositor, or some act of the bank 
made known to the depositor, has dis- 
pensed with such demand and refusal 
the statute ought not to begin to run, 
nor should any presumption of pay- 
ment be allowed to arise.” Mr. Bolles 
in his work on Banks and Their De- 
positors, § 360, adepts the rule an- 
nounced by Strong, J., in Girard Bank 
vs. Bank of Penn Township, 39 Pa.., 
loc. cit. 98, 80 Am. Dec. 507, and the 
reasons supporting it, as stating the 
generally accepted doctrine, viz.: ‘The 
engagement of a bank with its deposit- 
or is not to pay absolutely and im- 
mediately, but when payment shall be 
required at the banking-house. It be- 
comes a mere custodian, and is not in 
default or liable to respond in dam- 
ages until demand has been made and 
payment refused. Such are the terms 
of the contract implied in the transac- 
tion of receiving money on deposit, 
terms necessary alike to the depositor 
aud the banker. And it is only because 
such is the contract that the bank is 
not under the obligation of a common 
debtor to go after its customer and re- 
turn the deposit whenever he may be 
found. Hence it follows that no right 
of action exists, and the statute of lim- 
itations does not begin to run until the 
demand stipulated for in the contract 
has been duly made. For this author- 
ities are hardly necessary.” The great 
weight of authority runs the same way. 
(Munnerlyn vs. Bank, 88 Ga. 333, 14 
S. E. 554, 30 Am. St. Rep. 159; Koel- 
zer vs. Bank of Whitewater, 125 Wis. 
595, 104 N. W. 838.) See cases col- 
lected from Arizona, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Neb- 
raska, New York, South Dakota, Tex- 
as, and Vermont by the learned editor 
in note 32, p. 1018, 25 Cye. It results 
that, having already held that under 
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the pleadings and proofs the relation 
of depositor and banker might well 
exist in this case, we now go further, 
and hold that, under the facts uncov- 
ered and established, the statute of 
limitations did not run. Broad justice 
and public policy lie with that view. 
So the doctrine of well-reasoned cases 
lies the same way. 


NOTE — WHEN 
IN DUE 


PROMISSORY 
PARTY HOLDER 
COURSE. 

RICE vs. BARRINGTON. 


COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS OF NEW 
JERSEY, JUNE 15, 1908. 

Proof of circumstances calculated mere- 
ly to arouse suspicion will not defeat re- 
covery on a negotiable note taken for value 
before maturity; but for this purpose bad 
faith must be brought home to the holder. 


ARRISON, J.: This writ of error 

is brought to reverse a judgment 
entered upon a verdict directed for the 
plaintiff, Herbert A. Rice, in the court 
below. The defendant was R. C. Bar- 
rington, and the note upon which the 
action was brought read as follows: 


“$380.14. Mount Holly, N. J., Nov. 
9, 1905. 

“Three months after date I promise 
to pay to the order of Roger Byrnes 
three hundred and eighty .14 dollars, 
at Mt. Holly, value received. 

R. C. Barrington.” 


Indorsed : 
“Roger Byrnes. 
“Dr. H. A. Rice.” 


The plaintiff testified that he bought 
the note from its payee, Byrnes, before 
maturity, to wit, January 8, 1906. On 
cross-examination the plaintiff was 
asked: “Q. Well, you had purchased a 
note from Mr. Byrnes before this date, 
which you had found out from the 
party had been fraudulently obtained 
from him, had you not?” 


This question was upon objection 
overruled. The overruling of this ques- 
tion is the first ground assigned for 
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error. The ruling of the trial court was 
correct, and may be supported upon 
any of several grounds. The most com- 
prehensive ground for sustaining the 
ruling is that the fact that Rice had 
found out that a note he had previously 
purchased from Byrnes had been fraud- 
ulently obtained was at most a sus- 
picious circumstance as regards the 
note in suit; and that the fifty-seventh 
section of the negotiable instrument 
act of 1902 (P. L. p. 593), read in 
connection wtih the decisions of our 
courts, establishes the rule that proof 
of circumstances calculated merely to 
arouse suspicion will not defeat recov- 
ery on a negotiable note taken for value 
before maturity. Bad faith—i. e., 
fraud, not merely suspicious circum- 
stances—must be brought home to a 
holder for value whose rights accrued 
before maturity in order to defeat his 
recovery on a negotiable note upon the 
ground of fraud in its inception or be- 
tween the parties to it. (Hamilton vs. 
Vought, 34 N. J. Law, 187; Read vs. 
Abbott, 45 N. J. 303; Aldrich vs. Peck- 
ham [N. J.] 68 Atl. 345, and the cases 
there cited.) 

The rule thus laid down covers the 
remaining assignments of error, also; 
for they all rest upon the assumption 
that notice of suspicious circumstances 
is the legal equivalent of proof of ac- 
tual fraud. 

This disposes of the assignments of 
error. 

At the very close of the trial, counsel 
who then represented the defendant 
made a motion for the direction of a 
verdict for the defendant, upon the 
ground that the plaintiff had not 
proved his title to the note because he 
had not shown that the name of the 
payee that appeared to be indorsed on 
the note was the writing or signature 
of Roger Byrnes. The trial court denied 
this motion, and allowed an exception. 
In view of the decision of this court in 
Beckley vs. Evans, 49 N. J. Law, 442. 
9 Atl. 381, and the rulings upon evi- 
dence made in the pending trial, this 
motion, if well founded in the testi- 
mony, would be open to question. The 
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denial of this motion, however, is not 
assigned as error. Indeed, the mat- 
ter is not at all referred to in the 
brief of counsel for the plaintiff 
in error, which, on the contrary. 
speaks of “Rice being the regular in- 
dorsee of these notes from Byrnes.” 


We have, therefore, not considered the 
matter, which is mentioned now merely 
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to guard against the misapprehension 
that the course thus pursued at the 
trial is approved as to an_ indorsee 
whose ownership was not traced through 
proof of the indorsement of the payee 
of the note. 

Finding no error upon any point that 
has been assigned, the judgment of the 
circuit court is affirmed. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 


to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


CONSIGNMENT OF BILLS RECEIV- 
ABLE AS SECURITY— 
BANKRUPTCY. 


Jackson, Miss., Oct. 6, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: In one of the numbers of your val- 
uable periodical, issued within the past year, 
I have seen a legal decision handed down 
by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky (I 
think), in a case where a bankrupt’s credi- 
tors sought to have set aside an assignment 
of accounts receivable, whicn assignment had 
been pledged to a bank as collateral. My 
recollection is that the court held in favor 
of the bank. Can tell me where the 
case is reported? 


you 


Cashier. 


The case to which our cor- 
respondent refers may be Tomlinson 
vs. Bank of Lexington, decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit in May, 1906. 
(145 Fed. Rep. 824). In that case, a 
bank had allowed a customer to over- 
draw on the express agreement that he 
should assign good accounts receivable 
to pay the overdraft, and it was held 
that the subsequent assignment of the 
accounts did not constitute a prefer- 
ence under the bankrupt law, although 
the customer was then insolvent. An- 
other case bearing upon the same sub- 
ject is Young vs. Upson (115 Fed. Rep. 
192) decided by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Southern District 
of New York in May, 1902. In that 
4 


Answer: 


case, the directors of a corporation au- 
thorized its president to borrow money 
of Y, and to secure repayment by as- 
signment of bills receivable as collat- 
eral security. The company was then 
to collect the assigned accounts as agent 
for the lender, and without expense to 
him. Subsequently, at different times 
between September 16 and December 
18, 1899, Y loaned and advanced to 
the company various sums, to secure 
which he exacted and received demand 
notes for each amount loaned, together 
with assignments in writing of bills re- 
ceivable as collateral security. Ap- 
pended to each note was a list of 
claims or accounts assigned. The 
amounts varied from $1,000 to $3,000, 
and aggregated $53,700. The court 
said: “The transaction is admitted to 
be free from actual fraud or deceit. It 
the 
hearing that a preference was created 
by the act of transfer. 


was not seriously contended on 


A preference, 
within the scope of the bankrupt act, is 
created when it shall be given within 
four months of filing petition, and when 
the person receiving it has reasonable 
cause to believe it was intended to give 
a preference. We have no such claim 
here. The security was given for a 
present consideration, and therefore no 
creditors under the bank- 
ruptey act. (In re Wolf [D. C.] 98 
Fed. 84; in re Soudan Mfg. Co. [C. C. 


A.] 113 Fed. 804).” 


fraud on 
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CHARLES A. CONANT. 


HERE are probably few living 
Americans who have made so 
careful a study of the science of money 
ind finance and have done so much con- 
structive work as Mr. Charles A. 
‘onant, whose portrait appears in this 
number. Apart from two or three Uni- 
versity Presidents like Doctor Hadley, 
it would be perhaps not too much to 
say that Mr. Conant has a wider repu- 
tation. abroad as well as at home, than 
iny other living American economist. 
His education has been varied, but 
s of a character to broaden his knowl- 
dge and activities without dissipat- 
ing them over too wide a field. While 
he has a general knowledge of eco- 
nomic principles in all branches of 
the science, he has confined his special 
studies almost exclusively to money and 
banking. His familiarity with these 
subjects first brought him to the at- 
tention of New York financiers through 
his work as Washington correspondent 
of the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce.” Then came his book on “A 
History of Modern Banks of Issue,” 
which has remained the chief authority 
in English since its publication in 1896. 
A new edition, covering the remarkable 
monetary experience of the past dozen 
years, is now in course of preparation. 
This book was devoted to a record of 
facts. On the side of theory, Mr. Co- 
nant published in 1905 a book in two 
volumes on “The Principles of Money 
and Banking,” which is the most mod- 
ern work on the subject. 


Work 1n CONNECTION WITH THE GOLD- 
ExcHANGE STANDARD. 


It is in the field of practical meas- 
ures, however, rather than of literary 
effort, that Mr. Conant has achieved 
his greatest reputation. He became an 
expert adviser to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis Monetary 
Convention of 1898 and had much to 
do, in connection with Mr. H. H. 


Hanna, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, in giving form and substance to 
the gold standard law of 1900, which 
crowned the victory over free silver in 
1896. When the Spanish dependencies 
in the West Indies and the Orient fell 
under American control, Mr. Conant 
was prompt to recommend to the Treas- 
ury and the War Department the in- 
troduction of a system of stable 
change. Other views than his 
adopted in Porto Rico, with the result 
of disturbances in monetary conditions 
which led intelligent American officials 
to admit that his plans would have pro- 
duced better results. When it came to 
the Philippines, Mr. Conant was asked, 
in the summer of 1901, by Mr. Root, 
then Secretary of War, to visit the 
Islands and agree with the Philippine 
Commission upon a workable and sound 
monetary system. He found Governor 
Taft and his associates cordially in fa- 
vor of the principle which he advo- 
cated,—-that of the gold exchange 
standard. His report in favor of this 
system has become a classic and has 
been repeatedly quoted by European as 
well as American writers on monetary 
conditions in the Orient. 

The gold exchange standard, of 
which Mr. Conant became in a sense the 
special exponent, has blazed a new 
path in monetary science. Mr. Conant 
would probably be the last to claim 
that the entire credit for the extension 
ot this system is due to him. Like all 
important reforms, it has been the prod- 
uct of several minds, but Mr. Conant 
has probably done as much to secure 
its adoption throughout the world and 
to give it standing in monetary science 
as any other single person. A step to- 
wards the taken when 
British India suspended the free coin- 
age of silver, in order to raise the value 
of the silver coined to a fixed gold 
value by means of the scarcity of the 
old coins. The Indian Government 
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system was 
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eventually discovered the futility of re- 
lying entirely upon scarcity and finally 
adopted the system of an exchange 
fund in the governing country, which 
Mr. Conant always insisted was an es- 
sential part of a sound system. 

The striking feature of the Philip- 
pine system which was the result of 
the report of Mr. Conant was that it 
represented a complete, comprehensive 
and workable structure and did not 
depend upon the slow evolution of 
events to bring the coinage up to gold 
parity, as was the case with the Indian 
system and was at first proposed in 
Mexico. Mr. Conant invited in 
the spring of 1905, Professor 
Jermiah W. Jenks and Mr. Edward 
Brush, to confer with the Monetary 
Commission which was then consider- 
ing the adoption of the gold standard 
in Mexico. The views of the Ameri- 
can visitors carried much weight with 
Mr. Creel, one of the warmest advo- 
eates of the reform, ulti- 


was 
with 


and were 


mately adopted by Mr. Limantour, the 


Minister of Finance. The benefits of 
establishing a fixed exchange in aitford- 
ing security for the investment of for- 
eign capital and attracting it into the 
country was one of the merits of the 
new system most strongly urged by the 
Americans and by far-sighted Mexi- 
sans and the results within three years 
after the adoption cf the gold stand- 
ard have abundantly justified these 
predictions. 

In connection with the effort to es- 
tablish the gold exchange standard in 
Mexico, the Government of the United 
States was asked to co-operate with 
the Government of Mexico in urging 
co-operation on this subject upon the 
leading European powers having de- 
pendencies in the Orient. In order to 
present the subject properly to these 
powers, the Mexican and Chinese Gov- 
ernments requested the appointment of 
a commission to visit Europe. Mr. Co- 
nant, who had a large part in the en- 
tire project, was asked by Secretary 
Hay to serve as Chairman of this 
Commission, with Prefessor Jenks and 


Mr. H. H. Hanna. He declined the 
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chairmanship in favor of Mr. Hanna. 
but served as a member of the commis- 
sion, and in this capacity visited Lon- 
don, Paris, The Hague, Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, where conferences were 
held with similar commissions appoint- 
ed by these governments. The result 
of these conferences was general agree- 
ment in favor of a system of stable ex- 
change in Oriental countries and the 
determination of the Government of 
British India to buy silver for coinage 
purposes with greater regularity in or- 
der to avert unnecessary fluctuations in 
exchange in those countries which re- 
mained on the silver standard. 

When the United States teok 
session of the Canal Zone, a new mone- 
tary problem presented itself in ti 
payment of the thousands of men em- 
ploved in the construction of the 
Canal. Mr. Conant was again called 
into consultation by the War Depart- 
ment, which was charged with the gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone. The Goy- 
ernment of Panama expressed a desire 
to co-operate with the United States 
in the adoption of a stable monetary 
system, and adopted with the approval 
of Secretary Taft the system of the 
gold exchange standard, in spite of the 
protests of Mr. Shaw, then Secretary 
of the Treasury. It was the testimony 
of Governor Magoon before commit- 
tees of Congress that the new system 
resulted in great convenience and econ- 
omy in handling the labor problem on 
the Isthmus. 


’ = 
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Mr. Conant was Treasurer of the 
Morton Trust Company from March. 
1902, to December 31, 1906, and in this 
capacity made several visits to Europe 
on important special missions. His 
reputation and cordial relations with 
financiers throughout the world secured 
several large deposits for the Company. 
He was invited to serve as a member of 
the Committee of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the State of New York whicl: 
recommended the adoption of a cen 
tral bank for the United States. Mr 
Conant was in 1907 made one of. th: 
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directors of the Manila Railway, con- 
trolled by Speyer & Company of New 
York. which is endeavoring to extend 
the railway network in the principal 
civilized island of the Philippines. 
Inevitably, as a result of these wide 
activities, Mr. Conant has acquired an 
acquaintance and reputation in Europe 
second to that of hardly any other 
American not conspicuous in public life. 
His work on money and banking was 
translated into French by Doctor 
Raphael Georges-Lévy. He is a mem- 
ber of the Societe d’ Economie Politique 
de France and is personally acquainted 
with its leading members. Doctor 
Koch, the late Governor of the Bank of 
Germany, and Doctor Pallain, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France, always 
welcome: Mr. Conant without ceremony 
on his visits to Europe. On his last 
visit to Berlin in 1906, he desired to 
see Doctor Koch on the afternoon of 
his arrival. He was told by other bank- 
ers that it would be contrary to all 
precedent to grant an interview on such 
short notice, but a messenger scon re- 
turned with word that Doctor Koch 
would see him at four o’clock, and thus 
enable him to continue his tour with- 
out delay. The regard in which Mr. 
Conant is held by prominent foreign 
statesmen and indicated 
by many of the signed portraits which 
ornament his librarv—like those of 
Count Matsugata. who was the author 
of the geld standard in Japan; Doctor 
Koch of the Imperial German Bank; 
Senor Limantour, the Mexican Minister 
of Finanee; Doctor Yves Guyot, the 
eminent French economist and former 
Minister of Commerce; and Pope Pius 
X, who in a_ private interview ex- 
pressed to Mr. Conant his warm appre- 
ciation of the generous policy towards 
the Church adopted by the American 
Government in the Philippines. 


economists is 


PoxiticaL AFFILIATIONS. 

In politics Mr. Conant was orig- 
inally a Cleveland Democrat. He was 
Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the Harvard University district in 1894, 
running well ahead of most candidates 
on the ticket. The free silver agitation, 
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however, found him in the ranks of the 
Gold Democrats and a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention which 
nominated Palmer and Buckner. At 
this convention he was active in seeur- 
ing a plank in favor of a flexible bank 
note currency, as he had already been 
in the Democratic State -Conventions 
in Massachusetts in the autumn of 
1895 and the spring of 1896. While 
believing that diplomatié measures in- 
stead of war would have secured self- 
government for Cuba, Mr. Conant was 
quick to realize the far-reaching effects 
of the results of the War with Spain, 
and cordially favored the retention of 
the Philippines. He the 
first of American economists to set 
forth in public the economic advantages 
of maintaining a foothold in the Fast. 
The collection of magazine articles 
which he published under the title, 
“The United States in the Orient, 

the Nature of the Economic Preblem” 
—dealt with these aspects of the sub- 
ject. The appearance of the United 
States in the ranks of colonial powers 
was treated in its broad aspects as part 
of the struggle for open markets and 
for commercial development. Upon 
these grounds, Mr. Conant supported 
President McKinley in 1900 and tended 
gradually to the ranks of the Republi- 
can party, because he believed that it 


was among 


represented a party of construction 
He dealt many hard 
blows against Bryanism in each of the 


and achievement. 


Bryan campaigns and received several 
letters of appreciation from Judge 
Taft, with whom he has had pleasant 
personal during many 
vears. 


associations 


BRITISH SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 


ROBERT J. 
that 


post- 


ONSUL-GENERAL 
WYNNE, of London, reports 
the returns for the British 

office savings bank for 1907 show that the 
amount deposited during the year was 
$215,183,427, which, with interest and the 
amount brought forward from last year, 
made a total of $992,443,395. Repayments 
during the year amounted to $225,969,270, 
leaving a balance due to depositors of $766,- 
474,120. 























FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF BANK- 
ERS. 


EORGE E. ALLEN of the American 
Institute of Banking, in an address 
before the Indiana Bankers’ conven- 

tion on November 12, said: 


Panking is immersed in the sea of poli- 
tics, and bankers are swimming and diving 
in companionship with political whales, bull- 
heads, sharks and lobsters. I am a good 
enough Calvinist to believe that this con- 
dition, unfortunate as it may seem to some, 
is due to benign predestination, and I am 
a good enough homeopathist to believe that 
the best remedy for too much politics is 
more politics, 

The bankers’ political platform need have 
but these two planks: 

1. Stick to banking. 

2. Educate the people up to the point 
where they will uphold sound banking prin- 
ciples and practices. 

The second plank is where banking poli- 
tics comes in. The first plank is where 
political banking stays out. 

‘Pankers do business with all classes of 
persons, corporations, millionaires, farmers 
and wage earners, and are in sufficient per- 
sonal touch with public sentiment to realize 
that the recent Presidential election settled 
none of the economic questions which keep 
the country upset. The motive back of the 
popular vote was caution rather than con- 
viction. There was no such demonstration 
of popular will as takes things out of poli- 
tics and puts them into history. We still 
have with us the currency question, the 
problem of safeguarding depositors and all 
sorts of issues pertaining to wealth and the 
wealthy. 

The _ solution of 
heretofore been rendered 
tures of society who made 
popular’ discontent. Literary buccaneers 
coined it into money. Political Pharisees 
utilized it as the shortest cut to preferment. 
Sensational preachers substituted it for the 
sermon on the Mount. Now comes a change. 
The sun has set on the gloomy day of envy, 
hatred and malice. There are fewer readers 
for liars who lampoon for profit. There are 
smaller audiences for orators who prostitute 
their eloquence. There is less demand for 
the assassination of souls. 

The solution of financial problems, how- 
ever, will come from the middle of society 
and not from either of its extremities, for 
the belief is bred in human blood that no 
good thing can come out of mammon. This 
belief is inherited from savage times when 
wealth came by robbery and went in riot, 
and such methods have not yet been suffi- 
ciently changed to remove ancestral im- 
pressions. 

Among the middle class destined to solve 
financial problems are the rank and file of 
American bankers, who are neither rich nor 
noor, and should not be confused with pro- 
moters and speculators who practice finan- 
cial jugglery. Not a bank president in New 
York holds his position on account of his 
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financial problems has 
difficult by vul- 
merchandise of 














money—they are all wage earners—and sim- 
ilar conditions prevail throughout the coun 
try. Bankers are trustees and not owner 
of wealth and are more interested in financ: 
as citizens than as bankers. If bankers wil 
take the people into their confidence and cut 
out political middlemen the people will re 
ciprocate. 


TOO VENTURESOME BANKERS. 


OHN W. GATES was in New York 
during the trial of Chas. W. Mors« 
and after he had returned to his home 

at Port Arthur, Texas, he took occasion 


to say this, commenting upon the trial and 
the sentence pronounced: 


Very few bankers or financiers intention- 
ally swindle or steal, but in the manipuls- 
tion of big deals involving millions the, 
become’ venturesome. All is well whil: 
the investments are in the ascendency, but 
sometimes the unexpected happens and be- 
fore one can recover the millions are gone 

I am not preaching to bankers how to run 
their business, but the day has come whet 
the banks must tote straight with the money 
entrusted to them or suffer the consequences 
An honest failure is bad enough, but to 
falsify the records is a crime, and the law 
must protect the victims and put a stop 
to it. 


A FINANCIAL BUGBEAR. 


OSEPH WAYNE, JR., cashier of the 
Girard National Bank, and _ former 
president of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 

Association, severely condemned the idea of 
governmental guaranty of bank deposits 
iwov. 6, in an address before the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. He declared himself to be un- 
alterably opposed to any such scheme, and 
brought forth strong arguments against 
what he termed “the new bugbear appearing 
on the horizon of American banking.” 

Mr. Wayne said: 

The so-called necessity for guaranteeing 
bank deposits owes much of its strength to 
the financial disturbances of last fall. It is 
being urged as a means of preventing pan- 
ics, and there is no question of the desir- 
ability of accomplishing that purpose, but 
will it do so? I think not. The shifting of 
the responsibility of a bank to its depositors 
from any individual one to a joint liability, 
will in no way gain the desired result. 

After pointing out the place personality 
has occupied in the development of th+ 


country’s banking system, the speaker said 
Even now there is entirely too much 
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competition for deposits. If every bank 
was as good as the next one owing to a 
government or a joint guiranty, an you 
picture the result?) There would be nothing 
to prevent dishonest or incompetent men 
from entering the banking business and 
they would be the very worst competitors 
we would have to face. The trouble is, we 
all of necessity deal in the same kind of 
money and if deposits were made a_ joint 
guaranty there is no reason why anyone 
should not place his money with the bank 
offering the greatest inducements. No laws 
could be framed that could so limit the pos- 
sible inducements for business, that ruinous 
competition would be prevented. 

Passing on to the plea made by friends 
of the guaranty plan, that it is simply a 
form of insurance such as is used in other 
lines of business, the speaker declared the 
comparison was liughable. 

In placing insurance, you are at liberty 
to choose the company which, to your mind 
offers the best security, but you have no 
guarantee other than the strength of the 
individual company involved, that you will 
ever, in case of necessity, be able to col- 
lect the amount of your policy. Are the 
strongest insurance companies taxed to 
guarantee the risks assumed by any and 
all insurance companies? Most assuredly 
not. The premium for insurance or guar- 
anty or whatever you may want to call it, 
is in my line of business based on the 
character of the risk involved, this first 
principle of insurance has, however, ap- 
parently been overlooked in the bank guar- 
anty plan. Would any other line of busi- 
ness care to have forced upon it any 
scheme of insurance that failed to take 
into account the character of the _ risks 
assumed ? 

Mr. Wayne asserted that the handling of 
the immense guaranty fund by politicians 
would be a dangerous feature of the 
scheme. He gave statistics to show thiat 
the plan had not worked well in Oklahoma, 
and in closing raised the question as to 
whether it would be legal under the Con- 
stitution. 


UNIFYING BANKING OPINION. 


NE of the important results of the 
virtual reorganization being conduct- 
ed by the new Comptroller of the 

Currency, says a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, is to stimulate and unify 
banking opinion as to the inadvisability of 
longer continuing the antiquated fee sys- 
tem under which the national bank exam- 
iners work. The national bank act pro- 
vides that examiners shall receive, for ex- 
amining national banks, fees proportionate 
to the bank’s capital, as follows: 


Under $100,000 

$100,000, under $300,000 

300,000, under 400,000 35 
400,000, under 500,000 40 
500.000, under 600,000 50 
600,000, and over 15 


this di- 


For years efforts at reform in 
rection have been made but they have come 


to nothing. There is no direct authority 
for saying that the prospect is any brighter 
now, but the new regime is reducing the 
whole scheme of bank management to a 
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system, and it should follow as a natural 
consequence that the unsystematic fee “sys- 
tem” must go. Comptroller Murray has 
divided the bank examiners into districts 
and appointed one of their number chair- 
man in each. It is intended that every 
three months a conference shall be held by 
the examiners in each district, from which 
the chairman may be able to. send a report 
and useful suggestions to Washington. This 
in itself is a step toward an organization 
in which men employed under the fee sys- 
tem can have no place. 

Comptroller Murray’s conduct of his of- 
fice, rigid and disciplinary as it has been, 
has the warm approvel of lis immediate 
superiors and President Roosevelt. He 
succeeded an efficient man, William B. 
Ridgely, and the improvements he has in- 
troduced are only responsive to the in- 
creasing demands of the times. 


GOOD WORDS FOR NEW YORK 
BANKS. 


LARK WILLIAMS, | superintendent 
* Banking Department State of New 
York, speaking at the convention of 

the American Bankers’ Association, said: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen. I stand 
before you not as a man connected with any 
financial institution, and I must rely upon 
your courtesy to hear me for a moment. 
As Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of New York I represent $3,517,000.000 of 
banking power, equal to twenty per cent. 
of all the institutions doing 1 banking busi- 
ness in the United States. During the last 
vear we passed through a great financial 
panic, the general causes of which are 
familiar to all, and the storm centre of that 
panic was in New York city. Thirteen in- 
stitutions under our supervision closed their 
doors—institutions whose aggregate assets 
amounted to $125,000,000. These institutions. 
gentlemen, were solvent, and, with the ex- 
ception of two which have liquidated and 
have paid all claims against them in full. 
all have resumed without a dollar's loss to 
a single depositor. I ask you, gentlemen, 
could a guarantee plan have produced any 
more satisfactory result? 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


N November 13, the Consul-General of 
Japan, Kokichi Midzuno, spoke be- 
fore an audience in the ‘Teachers’ 

Coliege of Columbia University, and_ his 
subject was “Universal Peace.” He spoke 
of the wonderful advancement made by his 
country since Commodore Perry first en- 
tered her ports and thus opened the way 
for the world to come .n. And speaking 
further, he said: 


The commerce of the world, after under- 
going considerable historical changes, moving 
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THE 


the 
York 


Mediterranean to 
London and New 
the two principal markets of the world. 
There is, however, every indication of this 
centre turning overland to the West and of 
the Pacific ocean becoming the future centre 
of the world’s commerce, and the vast soil 
and population of Asia becoming the most, 
or one of the most, important commercial 
fields, to which the commercial and indus- 
trial activities of America and Europe will 


from the 
has made 


its centre 
Atlantic, 


KOKICHI 
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civilization in branch of 
Eastern people? 

These are the ultimate objects and the 
ideals of Japan nation, and I believe 
it to be a mission that Providence has alloted 
to Japan to unite and to assimilate these 
two vast streams of Oriental and Occidental 
civilizations, thus contributing to the hap- 
piness and well-being of the human race at 
large. 

How 


physical 
of the 


every life 


as a 


can this be done? How can such 


MIDZUNO 


Japanese Consul at New York. 


be directed to their abundant 
products. 

Is it not, then, the 
and pleasant duty of 


to furnish Western 


dispose of 


opportunity 
her people 


excellent 
Japan and 
countries with the facil- 
ities and the information of the vast and 
prospective Asiatic markets for their goods, 
and to have the enormous natural and agri- 
cultural resources of the Far East opened 
to the free and liberal competition of the 
commercial nations of the world at large, 
and in return to encourage the introduction 
of the modern and Occidental moral and 


enterprises be ac- 
hesitancy and 
done in 


pleasant but tremendous 
complished ? I saw without 
reserve that they will and must be 
peace and by peace. I candidly admit that 
Japan has had two great wars in the last 
quarter of a century, and fought many 
severe battles in which I can say, with due 
modesty, my fellow-countrymen have dis- 
played their valor and their courage to the 
admiration of the world, but I claim at the 
same time that these battles were fought in 
self-defense, if not for her very existence. 

To me and to my people the most valu- 
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able asset of Japan, as it pertains to the 
still further advancement cf progress and, 
therefore, civilization, is her desire for na- 
tional peace—that intuitive and inherent in- 
stinct born in every heart—the one element 
that marks the chief, if not the dis- 
tinction between the human and brute crea- 
tion. ‘Yo the close observer of Japan of to- 
day it will be evident that this earnest ad- 
vocacy of international peace is most para- 
mount. It is this national love of peace 
that I believe will be the support of the 
further advancement of her civilization, and 
the nucleus of her strength in the future. 


sole, 


COMPTROLLER MURRAY 
FENDED. 


DE- 


i its November circular the National 
City Bank of New York, the largest in 

the country, discusses the recent letter 
sent out to national bank examiners by 
Comptroller of the Currency Murray, which 
contained a list of 29 questions that ex- 
aminers were to submit to directors of 
banks at future examinations. Consider- 


able criticism nas been aroused by the Comp- 
troller’s action, which is designed to bring 
to light the exact degree of attention which 
directors of banks give to the institutions 
The City 


Bank 


much directed 
managed banks 
habitually de- 


under their care. says: 
are not so 
good and well 
as against those which are 
linquent. although it is desirable that the 
Comptroller should have complete informa- 
tion as to all. Surely no one can offer seri- 
ous objection to the zealous effort of the 
Comptroller to find out if directors perform 
their tasks and are acquainted with the 
statutes which define their duties and regu- 
late their conduct and that of the officers 
and employees who have to do with the 
actual working operations of a bank. There 
are 7,000 such banks in the country. and 
there are nearly 100,000 directors of na- 
tional banks responsible under their oaths 
for the well being of the banks whose 
stockholders have committed into their 
hands the honorable and exacting duty of 
seeing to it that the banks are properly 
managed and their affairs carried on under 
the laws applicable to them. 


The inquiries 
against the 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS IN 
BELGIUM. 


R. C. DE LONG, a wealthy citizen of 
Brussels, Belgium, in a recent in- 
terview with one of our daily news- 

papers, gave some interesting facts about 
the workings of postal savings banks in his 
country. In part he said this: 


one of the 
There are 


well known, Belgium is 
countries in the world. 
over there and few Belgians 
other countries. The govern- 
ment pays the individual interest on his 
savings, insures his life and gives him an 
annuity if he saves up to pay for it. Any- 
where in Belgium deposits for the govern- 
ment savings banks may be made in the 
branch postoffices and in all the branches 
of the national savings banks. 


As is 
thriftiest 
no paupers 
emigrate to 
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The system 
thousands of the 
money each vear. 
hesive stamps 


is simple and through it 
poorer classes lay by 
By means of special ad- 
deposits are made, These 
stamps are really receipts for the sums 
paid in and they are pasted in a bank book 
which is delivered to each depositor free of 
charge. Of course every transaction be- 
tween the depositor and the banks is en- 
tered in these books. Interest is calculated 
annually. If any depositor desires to corre- 
spond with a national bank he may do so 
free of postal charges and after he has re- 
ceived a bank book he may put money in 
any postoffice in the country. The smallest 
deposit that is accepted is one franc, but 
those who cannot afford to deposit as much 
as this at any one time are provided for, 
the government authorizing smaller deposits 
by postage stamps. The rural letter carriers 
take with them the necessary forms for this 
purpose. 

This system is a great thing for school 
children, laborers, and all those who can 
only lay by a little at a time. The life an- 
nuities may be contracted for at all the 
branches of the savings banks, at national 
bank branches, at postoffices, and at the 
tax receivers’ offices. The minimum pay- 
ment accepted is a_ france. 

The annuities paid from. the 
from one frane to 1,200 franes. 
ties are payable at the end of each com- 
pleted year from the age of 50 to 65. These 
annuities are very popular and they are 
contracted for in two ways. By paying the 
eapital benefit to any heir, and by providing 
that the canital, less 3 per cent., for general 
expenses, shall be paid over to the heirs 
after the death of the beneficiary 


fund range 
The annui- 


SAFE BANKING. 


re recently before a conven- 
tion of bankers, Henry W. Yates, 

president of the Nebraska National 
Bank of Omaha said: 

Joined with intelligent public re gulation, 
the character, experience and standing of 
the men managing the business are the only 
safe guaranties, and the danger comes when 
these are obscured by blind confidence in 
an imaginary guaranty fund or endorse- 
ment. 


THE FIRST U. S. CENSUS. 


HE heads of families whose names 
adorn the pages of the first United 
States census of 1790, now for the 

first time published at Washington, were 
less than eight times as numerous as the 
army of 70,000 census takers that will be 
required to count the population of 90,- 
000,000 in 1910. There were six persons in 
the average family, so that, exclusive of 
slaves, the total population in 1790 is set 
at 3,231,533. The schedules for the states 
of Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee and Virginia were destroyed 
when the British burned the. capitol at 
Washington in the war of 1812, but the 
records of the rest of the colonial states 
are complete. 
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The cost of the first census was $44,377. 
For the census of 1910 it will be approxi- 
mately $14,000,000, and the country is grow- 
ing so tremendously that Director North 
predicts that it may thereafter require a 
complete enumeration every five years, in- 
stead of for each decennial period. The 
United States marshals and their assistants, 
650 in all, acting under orders from Presi- 
dent George Washington, had greater dif- 
ficulty, it seems, in obtaining answers to 
their simple questions about free persons 
and slaves than do the later enumerators 
with their more complex requirements. One 
section of the colonial population found 
Bible warrant for opposing the count, while 
other forefathers were somehow fearful 
that increased taxes would result from their 
disclosures. ‘The heads of families in this 
city and state did admit, however, the pos- 
session of 21,129 slaves, besides many per- 
sons bound in service, and they freely gave 
their names. It is of passing interest to 
those who are still in doubt about the pro- 
nunciation of the name “Roosevelt” that 
it was spelled in the original census sheets 
with a single “o.”—New York Times. 


ENGLAND MINTS HOLED COINS. 


OCAL coin collectors are much inter- 
erested in two specimens of perforated 
coins recently struck at the British 

Mint for circulation in the colony of Ni- 
geria, British West Africa. The denomina- 
tions are one penny and one-tenth of a 
penny, the former being composed of a 
white metal composition and the latter of 
aluminum. Both coins bear the familiar 
double triangle so common on African 
coins, and are of rather handsome design, 
the reverse of each showing a crown, be- 
tween the inscription “King Edward VIL., 
King and Emperor.” 

These coins are especially remarkable 
as being the first holed coins to be issued 
by any of the European countries, with 
the exception of the Belgian coins issued 
for Congo, following the custom of China, 
which for many years has issued all its 
coins of low denomination with perfor- 
ated centres. The perforations are intend- 
ed to facilitate the custom of the natives 
in stringing their coins. 

A curious fact in connection with this 
coin issue is that this year for the first 
time the recommendation was made by the 
Empress Dowager of China to her Mint- 
master a short time before her death, to 
devise a new style of “cash”—a coin equiva- 
lent to about one-tenth of a cent—without 
the time-honored perforated centre. 
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IRISH BANKING CONDITIONS. 
igesige ALFRED K. MOE, of Dub- 


lin, furnishes the following informa- 
concerning banks and_ banking 


Ireland: 


tion 
conditions in 


interest 


fluctuation in the rate of 
months 


which occurred during the first six 
of this year had a very considerable effect 
upon banking profits. The reports of both 
English and Irish banks show traces of this 
fact. Of the Irish banks that issue their 
reports at this period there is in no case a 
diminution of the dividend reported; and 
this. though not the sole test of prosperity, 
is the one which shareholders are inclined 
to look at most keenly on this side of the 
Atlantic, 

The figures of the Bank of Ireland are. 
perhaps, most noteworthy for the large ex- 
nansion in resources received from the pub- 
lic and the still further strengthening of the 
already strong cash reserves. The national 
bank can also report an increase in deposits 
and current accounts of a substantial na- 
ture. The profits were somewhat less than 
last year, but the dividend was miintained 
at its former figure. and the recovery in 
the market for gilt-edged securities rendered 
it unnecessary to add to the reserve fund. 

The Provincial Bank had a report which 
was favorable in all respects save one—the 
net profits, which showed a_ considerable 
falling off when compared with what they 
were twelve months ago. This institution is 
largely interested in the linen trade, and it 
is probable that the diminished profit is 
partially due to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing in that trade. In spite of 
the lesser returns, the directors were able 
to pay their usual twelve per cent., to add 
nearly $25,000 to the reserve, and to write 
a similar sum off the premises account. 
The Munster and Leinster Bank continued 
its prosperous career, and had no difficulty 
in returning thirteen per cent. to the share- 
holders. 


The 


Co-Operative Crepit <Asso- 


CIATIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL 


While the field cf banking in this country, 
as far as it can be cultivated by the joint- 
stock banks, appears to be fully occupied, 
there is another direction in which there is 
room for the development of credit institu- 
tions—i. e., co-operative credit associations 
in connection with agriculture. yermany 
leads the way in this sphere of enterprise, 
and while the institutions progressed but 
very slowly when first started in that coun- 
try, they now fill a most important position 
in the economic conditions of German agri- 
culture. They were started in Ireland about 
fourteen years ago. The root idea was the 
formation of small local associations, the 
members of which would be liable for the 
funds intrusted to them, and would lend 
them out, as required, in small sums, for 
productive purposes only. They are meant 
to deal with a class of business which the 
joint-stock banks would be disinclined to 
handle, for they would neither have the 
local knowledge nor the interest to do so. 

In connection herewith, a leading local 
newspaper says: 

These credit associations, now gradually 
increasing in number, tend to strengthen 
the morale and the industrial spirit of those 
who deal with them. In their working they 
show by practical illustration the supreme 
value of character and honesty, even in the 
small branches of the business of life. They 
have already given many a poor man the 
first start in the battle of life, which makes 
ultimate victory a possible thing, and are 
deserving the practical support of all those 
who aim at making Ireland prosperous. 
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i the century that has passed, the development of North America has, or. the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary develop- 
ment in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the 


northern boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America. 


welt. 


Theodore Roose- 





THE BANKING SYSTEM OF MEXICO. 


By Charles A. Conant. 


¢ kere recent monetary history of Mexico 
is of peculiar interest, because the 
government has not hesitated to 
adopt, both in banking and in coinage, con- 
structive policies differing in some respects 
from those of most other nations, but based 
upon careful study of general economic 
principles as adapted to the special con- 
ditions prevailing in the republic. Mexico 
was almost without banking and monetary 
organization prior to the second election of 
President Diaz in 1884 and it is due largely 
to his foresight and constructive ability 
that she has been dowered with both within 
less than a generation. 
Earty BankinG EstTaBLISHMENTS. 
Before the revision of the Commercial 
Code in 1884 there had been no_ general 
banking law in Mexico and such banking 
institutions as did business there repre- 
sented, not only foreign capital, but for- 


eign management. Prior to 1864 such 
banking as was carried on was done by 
large commercial houses having foreign 


relations and often took the form of hazard- 
ous speculation. In 1864 came the first real 
bank in the form of a branch of the Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico and South America. 
This institution entered Mexico without au- 
thority or special privileges, and, while it was 
subjected to many attacks, it succeeded by 
the conservatism and soundness of its op- 
erations in introducing to a limited extent 
the use of bank-notes.1 In 1881 a conces- 
sion was granted by Congress to some 
French bankers for the foundation of a 
bank of issue, which began business in 1884 
under the name of the National Bank of 





1 Favre, Les Banques au Mexique, 9. 


Mexico and engaged to perform the bank- 
ing business of the government. The capital 
at the foundation was $8,000,000, of which 
forty per cent. was paid up.2. The National 
Bank encountered violent competition from 
the Mexican Mercantile Bank, which sprang 
into being without special concessions and 
continued in business until 1893, when it 
was absorbed by the National Bank. This 
fusion was brought about by pressure from 
the government, and the capital of the 
National Bank was increased to $20,000,000. 

The revision of the commercial code in 
1884 provided against the further creation 
of banks without concessions from the gov- 
ernment and limited the right to accord 
such concessions to the Federal authorities. 
Those banks already in existence, including 
several in the State of Chihuahua, were 


recognized as having certain vested rights 
and were afterwards referred to as_ the 
chartered banks in distinction from the 


banks which were given exclusive privileges 
in the states in which they were established. 
The regulations of 1884 were derived in part 
from the American law, and required the 
circulation to be guaranteed by a deposit 
of money or securities of the public debt 
to the amount of one-third of the notes. 
The defects of this system were soon rec- 


Mexico is the peso 
silver 


2 The unit of value in 
or dollar, which before the decline in 
bore to the American silver dollar the 
portion of $1.012 in value. As the value of 
silver bullion declined, the gold value of 
Mexican declined, approximattely pari 
passu, until the monetary reform of 1905. 
Values herein given in dollars represent a 
corresponding number of Mexican pesos, 
without regard to fluctuations in their gold 
value. 
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ognized and a more scientific and complete 
code was substituted.* 
CoMPREHENSIVE CHARACTER OF THE LEGISLA- 


TION OF 1897. 


It was by the law of March 19, 1897, that 
uniformity was brought effectively into the 
banking organism of Mexico and a system 
adopted conforming, in the opinion of the 
government, to the diversified needs of the 
country. The law was one of the results 
of the constructive policies adopted by 
Senor J. Y. Limantour, who became Min- 
ister of Finance in 1893, having for their 
aim the erection of Mexico into a modern 
commercial state. Three classes of incor- 
porated banks were recognized by the new 
legislation,—banks of issue, mortgage banks, 
and banks especially designed for loans to 
agriculturists. Only the first class concerns 
us here, except to note the fact that Senor 
Limantour recognized the principle that 
banks issuing notes should deal only in 
short-term paper, while the mortgage banks 
were authorized especially for the purpose 
of issuing obligations for those enterprises 
which required time and the permanent in- 
vestment of capital for their development. 

The principle of monopoly of issues was 
rejected, because it was in contlict with 
vested rights and because of the diversity 
of interests in different parts of Mexico. In 
the place of a central bank of issue the 
foundations were laid for a qualified mo- 
nopoly in each of the thirty states of the 
republic, by giving to the bank first created 


who wrote the masterly 
report upon which the law of 1897 was based, 
declared that ‘‘the very worst system under 
the empire of which banks of issue can be 
created is without doubt the American sys- 
tem, because it has made the state the 
sole body which issues notes and because it 
has provided the public debt as their guar- 
anty.’’—Les Institutions de Credit, 189. 
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in the state advantages over later competi- 
tors. Capital, dividends and instruments of 
credit issued by such a bank were to be ex- 
empt from all taxes, federal or local, except 
the stamp tax, and even the latter was not 
to exceed five centavos in any case for the 
privileged banks, while it might be much 
higher for all others. These later comers 
in states already having banks of issue were 
subject not only to all local and federal 
taxes, but were required specifically to pay 
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Finally, it was prohibited to any bank to 
establish branches outside the state where 
it was established without special authority 
from the ministry of finance. 

The notes of the Mexican banks are a 
first lien upon their assets, after claims of 
the government and certain obvious legal 
exemptions. ‘The assets of the banks are 
left in their own custody, but subject to 
certain requirements as to their character 
and as to reserves held. [In the revision 
of 1897 Senor Limantour definitively re- 
jected the principle which had been adopted 
from the American law in the code of 1884, 
that the reserve of one-third against cireu- 
lation might consist of money or securi- 
ties. Conscious that the financial fate of 
the country should not be linked with its 
political disturbances, he said:7 

“What would be the influence of such a 
deposit [of securities] upon the credit of a 
bank in a case where, in consequence of the 
vicissitudes of policies domestic or foreign, 
the securitics of the state should precipi- 
tately decline? Would it not enhance 
rather the intensity of the evil, by the fall 
in the value of the guaranty at the very 
moment when the general crisis paralyzed 
transactions, when cash disappeared, and 
payments were accomplished with — diffi- 
culty ?” 

Convinced of the soundness of this view, 
Senor Limantour required the banks by the 
new law to maintain actual cash to the 
amount of fifty per cent.; but he went far- 
ther than to require it against circulation 
alone and required it against the aggregate 
of outstanding notes and of deposits payable 
on demand or within three days. The de- 
posits, as interpreted by Mexican law, did 


5 The New Banking Law of the Republic 
of Mexico, Articles 121-129. The exemptions 
were only for twenty-five years from the 
‘date of the law. 

6 The New Banking Law, Art. 25. 

7 Favre, 40. 


opened in favor of clients and carried to 
their credit. The issue of bank notes was 
permitted under these conditions to the 
amount of three times banking capital. If 
circulation should exceed this limit the bank 
would first be warned to advances 
until the proper ratio of circulation should 
be restored and if after forty-five days, at 
the maximum, conditions should continue 
contrary to law, the concession of the bank 
would be forfeited.s 

The minimum capital of a bank of issue 
was fixed by the law of 1897 at 500,000 
pesos ($250,000) and it was provided that 
the privileges granted by the law should 
terminate after thirty vears. The notes of 
the Mexican banks are not legal tender and 
are redeemable in coin on demand at the 
office where they are issued. The maximum 
period of discount allowed to the banks of 
is six months, and paper discounted 
bear at least two signatures.° The 


cease 


issue 


must 


system of discounting commercial paper is 
not, however, widely in vogue in Mexico, It 
is replaced by a system of advances to the 
client of the bank, upon the deposit of the 
paper as security, and these advances are 


often made for nine months or a year.10 
The banks are required to publish their bal- 
ance sheets monthly in the Official Journal, 
and the form in which the various items 
shall be stated is carefully prescribed. They 
are also subjected to a comprehensive sys- 


S$ The New Panking Law, 

9 The extension of the 
ment to deposits and the lengthening of the 
term of the commercial paper held are rep- 
resented by mutual 
He says reguirding the six months 
limit for paper that “‘the commercial 
toms of the republic are not in this respect 
like the practice, which has 
served as a standard to the economists who 
studied the mechanism of banks of 
Institutions de Credit, 490. 
10 Favre, 45. 
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tem of inspections, which in 1904 was placed 
under the direction of an inspector gen- 
eral.11 Ten per cent of profits is required 
to be added annually to the surplus until 
one-third of the capital is attained. 

The execution of the law of 1897 was 
contrary to the privileges of the National 
Bank of Mexico, which included the pledge 
of the government that it would not per- 
mit the creation of additional banks of is- 
sue. Negotiations took place, however, 
which led the bank to waive this privilege 
and in addition to increase its advances to 
the Treasury from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
pesos, to reduce from two to one and three- 
quarters per cent. the commission charged 
upon the Treasury service, and from two 
per cent. to one per cent. the commission 
for the service of the debt. In return for 
these concessions, it obtained an extension 
of its charter for fifteen years, carrying it 
to 1949, and the suspension for ten years 
of the right of the Mont de Piete to issue 
certificates of deposit or bills payable to 
bearer.12) With branches scattered all over 


11 Favre, 33. 
12 Favre, 61. 
1907, by the Minister of Finance that, 
by the 
National Bank in our system of credit as a 
reserve bank is becoming daily more mani- 
fest, as is also the fact that its large cash 


It was declared in Decem- 
ber, 
“The importance of the role played 


policy afford 
business 


holdings and its conservative 
the most solid guarantees to the 
interests of the country.’’—Budget for the 
Fiscal Year 1908-09, 15. 
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Mexico, which were not interfered with by 
the new law, and retaining the function of 
banker for the state, the National Bank 
continued to be one of the most potent or- 
gans of foreign investors in Mexico, and in 
1906, under the stimulus of the adoption 
of the gold standard, was able to increase 
its capital by 17,000,000 pesos. 

Another organ which grew logically out 
of the new order of things, and which has 
done much to bring about harmony and co- 
operation between the banks, was the cre- 
ation in February, 1899, of the Central 
Bank of Mexico, (Banco Central Mexicano.) 
It was the purpose of this bank to afford 
a means of union between the scattered state 
banks and _ incidentally to facilitate the 
clearing of their notes and other obligations. 
To this end it was provided that a state 
bank which wished to avail itself of the 
privileges offered by the Central Bank 
should subscribe at least one-tenth of its 
capital to the capital of the new institu- 
tion. As it was not intended to preclude 
the subscription of capital from other 
sources, the shares were divided into two 
classes, those held by the banks, which 
could not be alienated, and those of private 
shareholders, which might be converted into 
the former when deposited for 
that purpose by a bank.1% Under the con- 
tracts made with the local banks, each 
local bank maintains an account with the 
Central Bank, which may be in favor of 
the local bank or against it. Different 
rates of interest are charged or paid under 
different conditions. The Central Bank 
buys bills from the local banks to the 
amount of the credit which has _ been 
granted them, but may refuse those which 
it considers unacceptable. The Central 
Bank and the local banks aid each other 
in making collections, and the Central 
Bank represents the local banks in deal- 
ing with the federal government. Special 
provision is made for unusual pressure 
upon any bank in the system. As soon as 
an appeal is received on this ground, the 
Central Bank telegraphs immediately to the 
other banks, who are bound to create at 
the Central Bank a fund equal to fifty per 
cent. of the capital of the threatened bank, 
but not in excess of two per cent. of the 
sapital of the contributing banks. This 
fund is employed in buying at par the bills 
of the threatened bank, which pays for the 
amounts advanced at the rate of twelve per 
cent. 


class 


Tue Apoption oF THE GoLtp STANDARD. 


The work of putting the banking system 
upon a modern basis had hardly been 
achieved when Senor Limantour turned his 


13 Favre, 64, 
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attention to the subject of the metallic 
standard. Mexico had been upon the silver 
basis from the times of the Spanish conquest 
and its standard coins had found their way 
through the gateways of Europe and _ the 
Philippines—which was at one time an ap- 
panage of Mexico—into China, Japan, and 
most of the countries of the China Sea.14 
But the gradual fall in the gold price of 
silver, accentuated in 1902 by the lowest 
level ever touched by the metal, convinced 
Senor Limantour and his advisors that 
Mexico must follow other advanced na- 
tions onto the gold basis. The public finan- 
ces were deranged by the fall of silver, 
because much of the foreign debt of the 
country had been contracted in gold and 
the import trade had been reduced almost 
to gambling because exchange with gold 
countries had become so fluctuating. More 
important still was the effect of the fall 
of silver and its incessant fluctuations upon 
the earnings of the railways and in the re- 
fusal of foreign capital from gold coun- 
tries to embark in the extension of the 
railway network or in other Mexican en- 
terprises. While many local enterprises 
profited after a fashion from the rise in 
exchange, the railways were go:erned by 
official rates, which the government only 
tardily, in 1902, authorized them to change.15 


14 Casasus maintains that the amount of 
Mexican coin reaching the East by way of 
the Philippines did not go beyond an annual 
average of $1,000,000, but that in colonial 
times the coins first went to Spain and then 
flowed to the East ‘“‘through three principal 
firstly, trade with the Levant, 
Egypt and the Red Sea; secondly, maritime 
commerce with the great Indies and China; 
and thirdly, Russia’s trade with China and 
Tartary.’’—Currency Reform in Mexico, 339. 


highways: 


obtained the right to 
increase rates by fifteen per cent. when 
exchange on New York was above 220. 
Viollet, 82. Although gross earnings of all 
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Tue Commission ON INTERNATIONAL Ex- 


CHANGE. 


Confronted by these conditions, Minister 
Limantour obtained the approval of 
President Diaz for the appointment of a 
monetary commission to investigate all 
phases of the subject of the metallic 
standard.16 While this commission was 
at work in Mexico, beginning in the 
spring of 1903, another step was taken by 
the Mexican government, aesigned to se- 
cure a certain degree of international co- 
operation in establishing more stable ex- 
change between other silver-using countries 
and gold standard countries. Notes sub- 
stantially identical in language were ad- 
dressed in January, 1903, by the represen- 
tatives of China and Mexico to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, asking the aid 
of the latter in presenting the subject to 
those governments having commercial and 
territorial interests in the Orient. It was 
pointed out that the imports of certain 
silver-using countries reached a_ total of 
$574,627,323 (in United States gold coin) 
and that “The problem of securing relative 
stablity of exchange between the gold and 
silver countries is one whose importance is 
not limited to silver countries, but comes 
home with force to all those gold-standard 
countries which are seeking markets for 
their products in silver countries and are 


in 1893 to 1900, net earnings 
per mile in gold had fallen off. In the case 
of the Mexican Central net enrnings per 
mile in 1893 of $1,498 (gold) had declined 
in 1991 to $1,029. Currency Re- 
form in Mexico, 215-17. 

16 President Diaz was at first reluctant 
to take up so far-reaching a subject, feeling 
that the many constructive measures which 
he had carried out for the benefit of his 
country entitled him to a certain degree of 
repose in his declining years; but was finally 
persuaded by Minister Limantour and Mr. 
Enrique C. Creel to take the initial steps. 
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seeking the extension of their trade in the 
Orient.”17 

The government of the United States 
responded favorably to this appeal and 
President Roosevelt, under authority of 
Congress, appointed a commission of three 
members to co-operate with a commission 
appointed by Mexico to present the sub- 
ject to other governments.18 These com- 
missions visited successively London, Paris, 
the Hague, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, 
where they conferred with commissions ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The result of the 
American mission was an agreement be- 
tween representatives of all the govern- 
ments visited—those of Great Britain, 
France, The Netherlands, Germany, and 
Russia—which was well expressed by the 
first resolution adopted at London:19 

“That the adoption in silver-using coun 
tries of the gold standard on the basis of 
a silver coin of unlimited legal tender, but 
with a fixed gold value, would greatly pro- 
mote the development of those countries 
and stimulate the trade between those 
countries and countries already possessing 
the gold standard, besides enlarging the 
investment opportunities of the world.” 

There was not absolute agreement among 
the various powers in regard to the best 
means of reaching this result, but in most 
cases it was agreed that the ratio of 32 to 
1 should be adopted as the relation be- 
tween the gold standard and the new silver 
coins. This fundamental resolution was an 
indorsement of the principle of the gold- 
exchange standard. Not much more than 
a moral effect was anticipated by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico from the efforts made 
abroad. Public opinion was still sensitive 
in the United States, and to some extent 
in Europe, against international bimetallism, 
for which the United States had made their 
last abortive effort in 1897.20 It was ex- 


17 Commission on International Exchange 
1903, 39. 

18 The members of the American com- 
mission were Hugh H. Hanna of Indiana; 
Charles A. Conant of New York; and Pro- 
fessor Jeremiah W. Jenks of New York 
The members of the Mexican commission 
were Enrique C. Creel, President of the 
Banco Central; Luis Camacho, financial 
representative of Mexico in London; and 
Eduardo Meade of San Luis Potosi, 

19 Report of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Exchange, 1908, p, 141. 

20 Vide “Statement respecting the work 
of the Recent International Bimetallic Com- 
mission,’”” by Senator Wolcott of Colorado, 
in United States Senate, January 17, 1898 
It was then proposed to the government cf 
British India thiat it should retrace the 
steps of 1893 by again opening its mints to 
free coinage of silver, but this was met b) 
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pressly declared, therefore, in both the 
Mexican and Chinese memoranda to the 
United States that it was not the expecta- 
tion or the wish “that the gold standard 


countries should take any action tending 


to impair their monetary standard or to 


make material changes in their monetary 
systems.”21 One of the objects sought, 
however, was to bring about greater reg- 
ularity in the purchase of silver bullion by 
different powers, when required for coinage 
purposes, in order to diminish fluctuations 
in exchange with silver countries. The 
soundness of this policy was recognized by 
the British Government and was after- 
wards adopted on a large scale in purchases 
of silver for India. 

While the Commission on 
Exchange was pursuing its 
Europe, the commission appointed — to 
study the subject at home continued its 
inquiries through several sub-committees. 
The fourth sub-committee, which was 
charged with analyzing the effects of the 
fall of silver, reported in favor of a sys- 
tem of stable exchange for Mexico at a 
ratio of 33 to 1. The full commission held 
its final sitting on February 10, 1904, and 
in its report recommended the adoption of 
a system based on the gold standard. They 
did not advise the adoption of a gold cur- 
rency, but a system which would keep silver 
in circulation in quantities as large as pos- 
sible without impairing the maintenance of 
the ratio with gold which might be adopted. 
To these ends it was recommended: 

(1) That the mints be closed to the free 
coinage of silver, and that the reimporta- 
tion of Mexican pesos be prohibited after 
proper delay. 


International 
mission in 


a “unanimous and decided opinion” on the 
part of the government against such action 
—Commission on International Exchange, 
1903, 303. 


21 Commission on International Exchange, 
1908, 45. 
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(2) That a ratio be established between 
gold and silver based upon the average gold 
price of silver for the preceding ten years, 
which should not be raised more than ten 
per cent. 

(3) That gold should not at first be 
coined for either the government or indi- 
viduals, but that such coinage should be 
deferred until the new coin should” have 
attained parity with gold and when in the 
opinion of the government the circulation 
of gold would not impair the maintenance 
of this parity.22 

A project for carrying out 
was presented to Congress 
Limantour November 16, 1904, and 
law on December 9, 1904. This 
clared that the present. silver coin, 
taining 24.4391 grams of pure silver 
2.6342 grams of copper should continue to 
possess full legal tender powers, but that 
it should have a value equal to 75 centi- 
grams of pure gold. The issue of money of 
all kinds was reserved to the executive, who 
was also clothed with authority to forbid 
or tax the importation of Mexican pesos 
into the republic; to continue coinage of 
old pesos for export; to modify the form 
of the peso; to authorize the circulation for 
a limited time of the gold money of other 
nitions; to modify the mining laws by re- 
ducing the charge of two per cent. upon 
coinage, the stamp tax of three per cent., 
and the charges for assaying, smelting, and 
refining; to modify the taxes on mine 
titles and various local taxes; to exempt 
machinery from import duties; to arrange 
for advances upon silver bullion ana for 
its sale under favorable conditions at home 
and abroad, and to create a commission 
for the purpose of maintaining stability of 
exchange, to which should be confided a 
special fund to be created by the executive 
and such powers as the executive thought 
proper. 


these ideas 
by Minister 
became 
law de- 
con- 
and 


22 Commission on International Exchange, 
1904, 419. 
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Sweeping as these measures were, they indi- 
sated a certain division of opinion as to the 
effective steps required for maintaining 
parity. Although Mr. Creel, chairman of the 
Commission on International Exchange, had 
urged that exchange funds should be estab- 
lished in New York and Europe, and had 
upon this point been vigorously supported 
by members of the American commission, 
he was overruled by the majority of his 
associates.23 Minister Limantour accepted 
in a tentative way the view of the majority 
that the appreciation of the silver peso to 
gold parity could be brought about by 
searcity, but by the institution of the com- 
mission on money and exchange was_ the 
view recognized that something more than 
scarcity must be relied on to maintain per- 
manently, under all the conditions of in- 
ternational trade and the money market, a 
parity once attained. It will be seen in 
the sequel that while events moved pro- 
pitiously for the achievement of the reform, 
the work of the exchange commission at- 


99 


23 Considerable 
isted 
change 
constituted. 


divergence of opinion ex- 
among the advocates of an ex- 
fund as to just how it should be 
Senor G. Raigosa supported 
substantially the plan recommended by the 
present writer for the Philippines nnd 
quoted copiously the criticisms of the Indian 
policy of relying upon scarcity to raise the 
value of the coin. Senor Casasus believed it 
would be necessary to negotiate a consider- 
able foreign loan, but all three 
to the declaration that ‘‘A stock 
whether in circulation or held in 
owing to the fact that it consists of ex- 
portable coins, is the only guaranty for the 
stability and safe operation of a monetary 
regime based on the artificial elevation of 
the value of a coin due to the 
of free coinage.”’ Vide Commission on In- 
ternational Exchange, 1904, 352-390. 
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tained an importance which contributed 


much to assure this success.2+ 
SILVER AND ITs INFLUENCE. 


Tue Rise IN 


The event which contributed most to 
allay doubts and to permit the government 
to advance from the ground of experiment 
to that of accomplishment was the rise in 
the price of silver bullion. The hiatus in 
the demand for the metal which had 
carried its price down to 21 11-16 pence in 
December, 1902, and January, 1903, was at 
length passed, and during the period from 
April, 1903, to the beginning of 1905 silver 
moved slowly, but almost uninterruptedly, 
upward.?5 In January, 1905, the London 
price was 28 3-8 pence—an advance of 
nearly one-third over the low point of 
1903. On March 25, 1905, therefore, al- 
though silver had then receded to about 
26 pence, the new gold standard was put 
into effective operation. A_ step towards 
the policy of India was introduced into one 
of the laws now promulgated by the pro- 
vision that henceforth, except for recoinage, 
new silver money should be issued only in 
exchange for geld coin or bars at the legal 
parity. It was wisely provided that this 
exchange of silver for gold shoula cease 
to be obligatory when silver rose above the 
legal parity. 

In spite of Senor Limantour’s confidence 
in scarcity as a means of bringing about 
parity, a fund was constituted by Section 


24 Viollet, while pointing out the differ- 
ence between the attitude of Senor Liman- 
tour and the present writer on this subject, 
intimated that Senor Limantour may have 
had for his attitude a motive which was 
unavowed. Le Probleme de lI’ Argent et 
lEtalon d@’Or au Mexique, 199-201. 

25 Vide Report of Commission on 
national Exchange, 1904, 28. 
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27 of one of the new laws, called “Fund 
for the regulation of the monetary circu- 
lation,” with the avowed object of facili- 
tating the adaptation of the monetary cir- 
culation to the requirements of stability in 
foreign exchange. At the same time (April 
3, 1905) a commission of money and ex- 
change was created and a fund of 10,000,- 
000 pesos was placed under its control, de- 
posited in part at the National Bank of 
Mexico and in part at the other principal 
foreign banks. These funds were destined 
to support exchange by enabling the com- 
mission to buy or sell gold drafts according 
to the state of the market.26 

The work of the commission was given 
an entirely different direction from what 
was expected by the continued rise in the 
price of silver bullion, and by the close of 
1905 Mexico was not only firmly estab- 
lished upon the gold standard, but was 
beginning to import gold in payment for 
her exports of silver. Up to the year 1904 
exchange on New York had fluctuated in 
harmony, more or less exact, with the mar- 
ket for silver bullion. During the latter 
half of 1904, however, this exchange became 
practically fixed at $2.16 in Mexican money 
for $1.00 in United States gold.27 The 
reason was in part the rise in silver, but 
was also in part the known purpose ot 
Mexico to establish soon the relation of two 
to one. With the further rise in silver in 
1905, which carried the average London 
quotation for the metal to 27 13-16 pence 
for the year, and to a maximum of 33 1-8 
pence early in 1900, it became no longer a 
question of maintaining the value of the 
silver coins, but of keeping them down to 
the gold value fixed by law. 

The first importations of gold were en- 
couraged by the government, in order to 
enable the banks to diversify their re- 
serves, but before the close of 1906 the 
golden stream had become a torrent and 


26 Viollet declares that this ‘‘completed in 
a happy way the reform, which could not 
have been accomplished if it had been 
founded exclusively on the scarcity of 
money.” Le Probleme de JlArgent au 
Mexique, 202. 

27 Commission on International Exchange, 
1904, 29. 
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silver coins were freely exported because 
the market price of their bullion contents 
was above their legal value in Mexico. ‘The 
eash holdings of the banks were $74,035,198 
(Mexican currency) in July, 1905, and were 
almost wholly in silver. By January, 1905, 
the amount had fallen to $65,613,995 and of 
this amount $15,832,840 was in gold. By 
June, 1906, total cash holdings had 
recovered to $72,231,513, and of this 
amount $42,381,837 was in gold and only 
$29,849,676 in silver. Exports of silver 
from Mexico for the sixteen months ending 
with October, 1906, were $55,608,823, and 
the coinage of gold was $51,606,500.28 The 
fear spread that the country would be de- 
nuded of the stock of subsidiary silver nec- 
essary to do business, and in the autumn of 
1906, an export tax of ten per cent. was 
imposed upon the amount of silver coins 
sent abroad without the importation of an 
equivalent amount of gold.2% 

Fortunately the new monetary law, while 
leaving the old silver peso unchanged at 
27.03 grams, provided for subsidiary silver 
coins both lighter in weight in proportion 
to their legal value (25 grams to the peso) 
and with a fineness of eight-tenths in pure 
silver instead of 0.902.839 This left a mar- 
gin betwen the face value and bullion value 
of the coins which precluded the profit 
which was found with the old pesos in ex- 
porting them for sale in the London silver 
market. ‘The policy pursued by the gov- 
ernment, therefore, was to refrain entirely 
from the coinage of pesos and to endeavor 
to fill the channels of circulation with gold, 
bank paper, and subsidiary silver. To this 
end, in December, 1905, the issue of gold 
certificates was authorized against deposits 
of bar gold and foreign gold coins. Every 
effort was made also to increase the 
coinage of subsidiary silver, until at the 
end of November, 1907, the amount coined 
in about two years and a half in pieces of 
50 centavos was $26,186,619, and in smaller 


28 Financial Documents, December, 1906, 


1907, 
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Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. 


Correspondence Invited. 





Mexico City Banking Company, S.A. 


1st SAN FRANCISCO No. 
Capital and Surplus cinta 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS 


pieces 35,499,923.:1 It was calculated that 
the total exportation of Mexican silver coin 
since May 1, 1905, had reached in October. 
1907, the sum of $85,956,202,°2 but this had 
been offset to the amount of pte $75,000,- 
000 by the coinage of gold, which was find- 
ing its way into general circulation. By 
June 30, 1908, gold had become the pre- 
dominant element in Mexican bank re- 
serves and silver had fallen to a_ purely 
subordinate position, for of total metallic 
reserves of $76,696,893 gold constituted 
$52,788,145; the old silver pesos, $17,763,- 
545; and subsidiary money, $6,145,203.33 


CapITAt. 


Under these new conditions the banks 
and the country at large prospered greatly. 
The current of foreign capital, long re- 
strained by the uncertainties of exchange, 


Inrivx or Foreicn 


ACCOUNTS OF 


June 3 Capital. 

(in pesos 
$48,500,000 
69,600,000 
83,200,000 
199,450,000 
146,600,000 
16%.600,000 
176,100,000 


1898 
1900 
1902 
1904 
1906 
1907 
1908 


937 


65,937 


‘é 
99 952 


turne:| heavily in the direction of Mexico. 
Banking capital increased from $98,150,000 
30, 1903, to $176,100,000 on June 
and the total assets of thé banks 
from $379,525,207 to $756,522,309. It was 
officially estimated at the close of 1906 that 
new capital had entered the country to 
the amount of $86,500,000 without taking 
account of many smaller industrial enter- 
prises.2+ Railway earnings increased from 
$50,500,000 in 1903 to nearly $57,000,000 in 
1905. 
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MEXICAN 


Note 


$52,810, 
617 
77,466, 
$2,989, 22 
97,134, 
98,470.5 


S00, 


GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


If there was anything to be feared from 
this great accession of prosperity, it was 
the over-expansion of credit, and against 
this Minister Limantour put himself from 
the first on guard. The crash in the United 
States in the autumn of 1907 was not with- 
out its reaction upon Mexico. As a result, 
the minister issued a circular on February 
10, 1908, in which he cautioned the banks 
against unsound loans, and invited them to 
a general conference in April. Out of 
these precautions grew the law of June 19, 
1908, which imposed special restrictions 
upon banks of issue and upon other banks. 
The period within which new charters might 
be granted to banks of issue was extended 
to March 19, 1922, but no bank was to be 
created in future with a capital of less 
than $1,000,000. The business permissible 


to such banks was more carefully defined 


BANKS. 
Current 
Accounts. 
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$0.498) 

$41,289,356 
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3 76,696,893 


than before, among these prohibitions being 
a loan of more than ten per cent. to a 
single person or corporation.*5 

The total resources of Mexican banks of 
issue on June 30, 1908, were $613,311,843. 
Of this amount the National Bank ab- 
sorbed $297,641,627; the Bank of London 
and Mexico, $88,707,198: and the Banco 
Minero of Chihuahua, $18,524,599, leaving 
to the other twenty-seven banks about 
$208,000,000. ‘the Banco Central, though 
not a bank of issue, had resources of 879,- 
144,320. The Mexican banking 
in recent ‘vears in the accom- 
panying table.%6 
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36 From the Boletin de Estadistica Fiscal, 
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LATIN AMERICA. 


PANAMA FISCAL CONDITIONS. 


EORGE T. WEITZEL, American 
charge d'affaires at Panama, in send- 
ing the following salient features 

from the report of the secretary of treas- 
ury of Panama to the National Assembly 
of that Republic, says that 1 balboa of 
Panama currency is equal to $1 American 
currency: 

During 1907 the imports from the Unit- 
ed States amounted to $5,196,964, and from 
elsewhere, $4,367,486, making a_ total of 
$9,564,450. To this should be added goods 
imported by the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion and not paying duty, $13,468,359. The 
exports aggregated $1,960,665, 70 per cent. 
of the total being bananas. 

The revenues of the Republic, principally 
customs duties and excise taxes, during 1907 
amounted to $2,439,302. Concerning the ex- 
penditures, the secretary states: “My esti- 
mate of expenditures of $2,433,866 per an- 
num reaches those figures; and as the Re- 
public of Panama has no war budget, hap- 
pily, nor foreign nor internal debt, it will 
soon have a surplus if we keep within the 
present estimate.” The assets of the Gov- 
ernment are as follows: 

Interest-bearing securities,  ete., 
deposited in New York.......... $6,300,000 
Current account in New York 1,505,307 
Funds in government treasury.... 55,390 
Deposited in government bank... 250,000 
Total 


$8,110,697 


INDUSTRIAL BRAZIL. 


IGURES recently 


published by the 
government gazette indicate that sub- 
stantially one-third the entire indus- 
trial capital of the country is invested in 
cotton mills, while the total annual output 


of manufactories of all kinds is less than 
imports of foreign goods. 

There are 2292 establishments, having 
123,931 employes, representing an_ invest- 
ment of $162,818,700, with annual produc- 
tion of $186,633,300. The average invest- 
ment in each establishment is $1313, and the 
average output $1505. 

Brazil has 137 cotton factories, employing 
41,018 persons. Capital invested amounts 
to $59,683,000. This total is thirty-six per 
cent. of the entire industrial capital of 
Brazil. These factories pay large divi- 
dends. Paulistiana, of Sao Paulo, for in- 
stance, pays about twenty-five per cent. a 
year. Exceptional factories, like Progresso, 
of Rio de Janeiro, pay more, this factory 
paying about twenty-two per cent. on capi- 
tal trebled in a few years out of earnings, 
and something like sixty-six per cent. on orig- 
inal capital. The custom is to pay directors 
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of such businesses well, and to carry large 
reserve funds. The entire business of cot- 
ton manufacture rests upon the exceedingly 
high tariff on cotton imports in Brazil. 


BANCO DE GUANAJUATO. 


CCORDING to its statement of Oc- 
tober 31 the Banco de Guanajuato, 
S. A., of Guanajuato, Mexico, had 
the following resources and. liabilities: 
RESOURCES. 
603.06 
7,652.50 
.517.04 
3,692.04 
loans 310,228.49 
Current accounts, ,200.00 
Real estate 00,960.74 
Furniture 30,755.76 
Debtor accounts, impersonal..... 528,720.56 
Other resources 373.100. 


Sight exchange 
Discounts 
Loans on 
Mortgage 


securities 


Total .$6,755,431.15 


Capital 
Reserve 
Deposits 
Circulating 
Creditor 
Other liabilities 


3,000,000, 
118,793. 


422,157. 


funds 


notes 


accounts, impersonal... 





Banco de Guanajuato, S. A., Guanajuato. 


Officers of the Banco de Guanajuato are: 
Manager, J. P. Bustamente; cashier, J. A. 
Septien. The bank has branches at Irapuato, 
Guadalajara and Zamora. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—Consul F. W. Goding, of Montevideo, 
advises that preparations for taking the 
national census of Uruguay are proceed- 
ing actively. He writes: 

It is stated that from 40,000 to 45,000 
persons will be engaged in the task, which 
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works out at about one person in every 
twenty-five of the population of the Re- 
public. This large proportion is found 
necessary owing to the very scattered char- 
acter of the population in certain parts of 
the interior, where there are only two 
or three inhabitants to the square mile and 
long aistances to be traversed. 


Honduras is to have a new $1,000,000 
bank. This gigantic institution, backed by 
A. J. Moisant, who owns the National Bank 
of Salvador, has already been organized, 
secured its papers from the Government 
and began operations Dec. 1. 

The bank will be a rather unique one. 
With headquarters at Tegucigalpa, it will 
have branches in every town and hamlet of 
the Republic, more than twenty in number. 
lkach of these will be authorized to trans- 
act a regular commercial business by means 
of telegraph to the head concern. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand of the 
capital will be deposited when the concern 
opens its doors, and the other $750,000 will 
be added at fixed periods for about a year. 

Honduras has but one real bank to-day, 
the Hondurean Bank, and this devotes it- 
self largely to the lending of money, and 
pays little attention to regular commercial 
transactions. As a result, people all over 
the country are compelled largely to keep 


their money in individual safes, or hidden 
about their homes, where it naturally runs 
a great risk of being stolen. 

To the crude methods now in vogue Mr. 
Moisant attributes in a large measure the 
deplorable financial condition of Honduras 


to-day. “With banks in operation all over 
the country,” he declares, “a greater feel- 
ing of security would prevail, money would 
not be tied up as it now is, and merchants 
and all other interests would be benefited. 
I believe that the establishment of the 
National Bank of Honduras will be one 
of the greatest things for the Republic in 
years.” 

Mr. Moisant has not asked for stock sub- 
scriptions to aid in putting the institution 
on its feet. The entire amount of money 
needed has been furnished by himself and 
those affiliated with him. 


A LETTER THAT WAS NOT SENT. 
w— E—, Pa., Oct. 30, 1908. 


To the Hon. Lawrence O. Murray, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dear Sir: When you called the bank ex- 
aminers together and gave them a bracing 
up talk and told them to get into the 
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game with more vigor and to play their 
positions as though they understood them, 
to quit fumbling and to listen to the sig- 
nals, we were mightily pleased. 

We also jumped at the chance to tell 
you how the examiners had treated us, when 
you asked us for our opinion. 

But we sort of caught our breath when 
we read that a list of questions would be 
prepared for the examiners to ask our 
directors. We hardly hoped to see a copy 
of them before the examiner arrived, but 
now that they have come we are ponder- 
ing them and wondering. 

Our directors are as good as the aver- 
age, but we know that they would fail on 
this examination if it was given them to- 
day. At first we thought of giving each 
airector a list of these questions and let 
each prepare himself for the ordeal. On 
reflection we realized that if we did that 
half of the board would resign instantly. 

It seemed best then to coach them and 
to bring them up to the standard required 
that we might prevent the demoralization 
that would follow a_ wholesale resigning. 
As a preliminary step we ordered several 
copies of John J. Crawford’s little book, 
“Bank Directors, Their Powers, Duties and 
Liabilities.” We are busy studying this 
text now. We also sent to the Department 
for extra copies of the National Bank Act. 

Our attorney has arranged a series of 
lectures based on the questions we have 
seen. We hurry through our board meet- 
ings now and devote a half hour to the 
questions and how to answer them. But 
our directors are nearly all over fifty years 
of age and their student days are past. 
But they are trying hard to acquire the 
knowledge. Two or three that are sixty or 
seventy feel that it is useless and want to 
resign. We will hold them if we can. 

The younger ones have been in the bank 
a good many times of late and are trying 
to understand all the details. They say 
they want to do it now before the Christmas 
rush comes on as they will then have to 
attend to their business. Two have reported 
that they missed good business deals by 
being so absorbed in their bank work, but 
the sacrifice was made cheerfully, although 
times are not the best around here. 

We have faith in your intentions and 
trust that everything will work out all 
right, but we wish it had come more grad- 
ually, or that the laxness of the past had 
never existed. 

We might escape all this trouble by be- 
ing converted into a State bank, but we 
will try to hold out as we are unless there 
are too many resignations. 


Resignedly yours, 
Axset Apam, Cashier. 





HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 

ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 
ing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 


information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples of ad- 
vertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, Publicity 
Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 





THE UNBEATEN TRACK. 


The Story of a Bank Which Tried New Methods. 


By B. C. Bean. 
I. 


HE directors of the Consolidated Na- 
tional had finished their checking and 
verifications. The heavy work done, 

that self-satisfaction which marks an arduous 
task all but finished began to manifest 
itself. The fi- 
nances of the 
institution 
were on a 
satisfactory 

a more 
than satis- 
factory basis 
—just as they 
had always 
been and al- 
ways would 
be. But this 
new venture 
—this cam- 
paign for 
business 
what of 
that? Had 
the Consoli- 
dated Na- 
tional made 
the one error 
of a long un- 
blemished 
career? 

As Weston faced the different men, in 
whose minds surged these questions, and 
in whose wills were vested the policies of 
the institution, he realized for the first 
time, fully, the inadequacy of any tradi- 
tional means that could be made to picture 
conditions as they were. No _ eloquence 


“Advertising is no wonderful cure-all that can take the place 
of right methods inside the business.” 


could depict, no statistics could give, the 
rounded-out concreteness with which a great 
bank touches the lives of a people ;— 

But the Vice-President was speaking. 
In tones studiedly dispassionate he was out- 
lining in 
brief the sit- 
uation. After 
some years 
of discus- 
sion, the 
Consolidated 
National de- 
cided, some 
three months 
ago, to try 
a d vertising. 
Mr. Weston, 
e x perienced 
in commer- 
cial publicity 
methods, had 
applied 
those meth- 
ods to fi- 
nance—to 
the affairs of 
the Consoli- 
dated Na- 
tional. ‘The 
results had 
They were accurately 
A, Expenditures; and 
in Statement B, Receipts. Mr. Weston 
would address the Board. 

Weston vaguely felt that this introduc- 
tion, because of its colorlessness—its care- 
ful lack of commendation—verged on the 


been formulated. 
shown in Statement 
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unfair. It was too much like setting a 
man to fight an adversary whose temper 
was not known. Was the consensus of 
opinion of the board for or against him? 
It was with this doubt in his mind that 
Weston rose to speak. 

“Gentlemen, the results of the past ad- 
vertising campaign of the Consolidated 
National must have been, on the whole, 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactory to 
you. While it is usurping somewhat the 
prerogatives of our chairman,” Weston 
bowed towards the Vice-President, “yet I 
would like, before going into detail, to 
hear from you, gentlemen, as to how the 
campaign has seemed to you. Some of you 
no doubt followed it closely; others have 
not paid much attenticn to what we were 
doing; while others must have noted some 
features which are either to be approved or 
condemned. 

Almost before Weston had finished speak- 
ing, the President was on his feet. 

“It does not matter what the opinion of 
the various members of the directorate may 
be. Results are results and speak plainer 
than any words. The figures show that the 
expenditures for a six months’ advertising 
campaign have been such, when compared 
with the amount of business secured, as 
to overshadow completely the — returns. 
There can be but one’ opinion and_ it 
would) seem—er, charitable—to waive the 
designation of that opinion. 

“But, it is no more than fair that Mr. 
Weston know the sentiment of this meet- 
ing before he speaks. The Consolidated 
National feels, through its officers, that the 
experiment has been worth while as it has 
demonstrated, for once and for all, the 
status that publicity occupies as regards 
the institution.” 

Weston saw that he must act quickly in 
order to get any hearing at all. So, almost 
before the President had ceased speaking 
the younger man had begun his impetuous 
address. 

“Gentlemen, I want to put myself on 
record here and now that you are doing the 
thing which is the rightful prerogative of 
an untrained mind—drawing a conclusion 
not warranted from the facts, because there 
happens to be a coincidence. 

“Now, if you, each and all, are not open 
to conviction—if you are not willing to 
listen to evidence, no matter how distaste- 
ful that evidence may be; if your minds 
are unalterably made up as you want them 
to be made up, there is no use of my tak- 
ing up the matter with you further. 

“But I have evidence’ here,’ Weston 
held before them a number of closely type- 
written sheets which he had just drawn 
from his pocket, “evidence which will be 
of interest to you no matter what your 
opinion on advertising may be or may not be. 
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“Some two weeks after I put out the 
first advertising matter for the Consolidated 
National I was struck by the fact that we 
were getting business, but that it did not 
seem to stick. So I had a number of 
friends of mine, not depositors of the in- 
stitution, come to the bank as though in 
response to the advertising matter which 
had been sent out. 

“Gentlemen, what were the results of 
these calls made by would-be depositors of 
ours? I cannot do better than quote 
minutely from the reports some of them 
gave. 

“Mr. A., a depositor from out of town, 
came to our savings department through 
my recommendation and found that, though 
he had four hundred dollars in currency to 
deposit, the receiving teller of the savings 
department would not admit to deposit a 
check of some six dollars because Mr. A. 
was not formally identitied. This meant 
that, at the time when the depositor should 
receive his best impression of the bank— 
at the time when he should be treated with 
the most courtesy and shown that this in- 
stitution was here to do him good—he was 
made to feel that he was looked upon as a 
suspicious character; and his enthusiasm 
enthusiasm kindled by our advertising mat- 
ter—was dampened through wrong inside 
methods, 

“Take the case of Miss B.: This young 
lady came with two hundred dollars to 
make a joint deposit in her name and the 
name of her mother. The receiving teller 
of the savings department, whose business 
it was to open her deposit, assured her 
that he had never heard of any such a 
thing; that it was practically impossible; 
that he did not believe it could be done. 
When she replied that she had known of 
this arrangement being made at other 
banks, the receiving teller was still not 
convinced, and made no active plea for 
her deposit. So she was allowed to go 
away with her money—supposedly to some 
other bank. 

“Mr. C., a small business man of the 
city, a man who has never had a commercial 
bank account, but who has kept a small 
savings account, came in to make a deposit 
of several hundred dollars he had made in 
a real estate deal. He wished to open a 
commercial account, if by so doing it would 
enable him to borrow a few hundred dol- 
lars once or twice a year as he might 
neeu it. He was not directed by our sav- 
ings teller to our cashier, nor was he given 
any information as to our methods of mak- 
ing loans. Had this been done, he would 
have become a satisfied, permanent com- 
mercial depositor, instead of a_ transient 
in the savings department. 

“These are but three instances of a 
hundred or so which have come to my 
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notice since we began this advertising cam- 
paign. Now, gentlemen,” Weston em- 
phasized his words impressively as he 
looked around at the interested group, “it 
it not possible for the advertising man of a 
bank to hold the business. Your organiza- 
tion is for the purpose of doing that. Do 
not come to me and tell me—do not try to 
answer me—by telling me that there are 
certain rules which a_ successful financial 
institution must obey. ‘There are. But 
there are also human units to deal with— 
men and women to be guided and educated 
—a personal 
force to 
hold, as well 
as a person- 
al force to 
get. 

“Take the 
case of Mr. 
A.; it would 
have taken 
but a = mo- 
ment for the 
receiving 
teller to have 
turned him 
over to our 
cashier, who 
would have 
satisfied 
himself in a 
few moments 
that Mr. A. 
was all he 
claimed — to 
be, and to 
have sent 
him away a 
booster for 
this institu- 
tion forever. 

“Suppose Miss B. were wrong in her 
interpretation of banking rules—which she 
was not—she should have been told the 
reasons for the decision of the Consolidated 
National not to take joint accounts under 
certain conditions. As it was, she reasoned, 
and rightly too, that we had given her a 
personal invitation through our advertis- 
ing matter, to become our guest, and then 
had failed of the requirements of host, by 
refusing to accept her deposit. 

“With Mr. C.—exactly the type of man 
that we wish to reach—there was a chance 
to cultivate a potential account, but that 
chance was lost because of defective inside 
co-operation. 

“The skilled physician detects the pres- 
ence of disease by a few marked symptoms. 
It is not necessary that these symptoms 
be violent; they might even be overlooked 
by a casual diagnosis. But, gentlemen, the 
disease is there just the same. Advertising 
is no mysterious process—is no wonderful 
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PUBLICITY. 


“ The Receiving Teller did not believe it could be done.” to a 
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cure-all, that can take the place of right 
methods inside the I—any good 
publicity man—can get you business, but 
you have got to hold it.” 


business. 


Il. 


Weston’s vigorous defense had roused 
the board. Exclamations of applause and 
dissension ran ‘round the table. Emphati- 
cally, the meeting was of divided opinion. 

The Vice-President essayed an answer, 
but was interrupted by garrulous old Ben- 

nington on 
his right. 
“Mr. Wes- 
ton seems to 
think that 
the bank 
should aban- 
don its reg- 
ulations, and 
make any 
concessions 
that chance 
newcomers 
demand !” 
shouted Ben- 
nington iras- 
cibly. “If we 
can't get new 
business 
without rev- 
o | utionizing 
the whole 
a | say, 
let's revolu- 
tionize what- 
ever needs it, 
if it comes 
choice 
that 
turning 
Judd, 


between 
and 
contributed 


new customers 


away,” 
who had driven his own busiress to high 
triumph through sheer power of initiative. 


But two or three of the 
trying to speak at once. The chairman 
rapped imperiously for order, and Cath- 
cart, the corporation lawyer, had the floor. 

“Gentlemen, I think we have stumbled 
upon an that is vital to the welfare 
of the bank,” he began. “I have often re- 
marked a sort of arrogance in the manner 
in which such institutions, generally—not 
ours conspicuously, by any means—treat 
their clientele. Mr. Weston has offered 
evidence to show that business has actual- 
ly been alienated by treatment of this 
kind. He may be wrong; the receiving 
teller may have been governed only by 
necessary discretion in declining to waive 
precedent. But we can soon find out. Let 
us request the receiving teller to come into 
the meeting, and in turn we will ask him 
such questions as prospective customers 


directors were 


issue 
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might ask—putting ourselves, as it were, 
in the place of people who have been at- 
tracted by the new advertising campaign. 
We shall soon find whether the men who 
represent us are what Mr. Weston thinks 
them; that is, such sticklers for red tape 
that they lose sight of the bank’s essential 
function, which is to accommodate — the 
public in any reasonable way it can.” 

The plan was agreed on, and a messen- 
ger sent to bring Mr. Lloyd, the receiving 
teller, to the directors’ room. 

Lloyd came bustling in, wearing an air 
of repressed concern. He was a keen-eyed, 
sharp-featured little man, who had been 
years in the service of the Consolidated Na- 
tional. He had the manner of a man who 
is constantly alert to detect and circum- 
vent some attempt at imposture. 

Catheart took the lead in the examining 
process. He blandly inquired whether, if 
he should come to the bank as an unknown 
depositor, he would be permitted to enter 
a joint savings deposit in the name of him- 
self and his brother. 

Lloyd’s “certainly not,” was positive. 

“What would you say to me if I were 
to make the request?” pursued Cathcart. 
Lloyd paled a little under the battery of 
eyes that was focused on him from all 
sides of the long table. He wondered, 


privately, if the directors were quizzing him 
in belief that he didn’t know his business. 
“I should have to decline to accept the 


deposit, under the circumstances,” he said. 

“Such a thing as a joint deposit is un- 
heard of—at least, very irregular—is it 
not?” said Cathcart in a tone of encourage- 
ment. 

“Very! The proposition has never’ been 
made to me but once. Then a lady wanted 
to make such a deposit in the name of her- 
self and her mother.” 

“When you told her it couldn’t be done, 
did she decide to make fhe deposit in the 
usual form?” 

“Why, no. She simply took her money 
and went away when I explained that such 
deposits as she had expected to make were 
not customary.” 

Weston could not repress 
the naivete of Lloyd’s reply. 

Higginbotham took up the inquiry at a 
nod from Cathcart. It developed, in the 
course of questions and answers, that 
Lloyd’s regular attitude, toward patrons, 
even, was that of the Law toward the 
murder suspect. He thought he was creat- 
ing a favorable opinion by demonstrating 
the stringency with which rules—even those 
touching getting money on deposit—were 
enforced at the bank.  Unwittingly, he 
showed how little pains he was in the habit 
of taking to spare the feelings of patrons, 
in cases where there could be any question 
of the identification, validity or regularity. 
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It was now the Vice-President’s turn in 
interrogating Lloyd. 

He wanted to know if the receiving teller 
would stretch a technical point, to make 
a loan under certain unusual conditions, 
which he named. Lloyd answered em- 
phatically, “No!” 

“Quite right,” replied his questioner. “The 
conditions named are such as would make 
the loan unpermissible. But what alter- 
native proposition would you make me, if 
I were the man who had asked such a 
loan?” 

“Alternative proposition?” 
ing teller was plainly at a loss. 

“Certainly! You wouldn’t turn the man 
down without trying to come to some 
understanding, would you? Couldn’t you 
propose to accommodate him on some other 
basis?” 

“Why, if he asked—” Lloyd was begin- 
ning, when the thump of old Bennington’s 
fist on the table, startled everyone in the 
room. 

“Why, if he asked!” sputtered the old 
director, with an attempt at sarcastic mim- 
icry. “I can’t help it, Mr. Chairman, if I 
do talk out of turn,” he burst out irre- 
pressibly. “I can’t sit quiet and listen to 
this! Why, if the  ten-dollar-a-week 
clerks in my grocery store wet-blanketed 
customers in that way, and didn’t try to 
sell °em something we did have when we 
didn’t have just what they wanted, Id 
throw the whole kit and caboodle out of 
doors in a hurry! I don’t wonder new 
business don’t stick when this ad-man gets 
it in here—A woman wants to make a 
joint deposit. ‘No ma’am! we tell her. We 
sit on her good and proper for even think- 
ing of such a thing! We don’t bother to 
show her how she can manage some other 
way just as well. We ain’t got any use 
for her account at our bank!—A man comes 
along and wants us to help him. Able 
and willing to pay for it, too. We take 
and jump all over him, because his idea 
isn’t just acordin’ to our customary way 
of handlin’ such deals. We don’t think of 
offerin’ to help him in some other way,—not 
unless he goes down on his knees and ‘asks 
Say, is it time this bank woke up or 
not? I move we turn over a new leaf right 
here and now—and extend our thanks to 
the ad-man for puttin’ us wise to the situa- 
tion.” 


The receiv- 


us!’ 


IIT. 


Bennington has had his way. ‘she Con- 
solidated National has turned a_ new leaf. 
Now, as you enter its doors, even the watch- 
man has a scrutiny of welcome. Your 
business is transacted by a smiling, accom- 
modating official, who makes you feel that 
the bank exists for the express purpose of 
serving your purpose, whatever that may 
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be. Lloyd is still in his place at the re- 
ceiving teller’s window, but he meets new 
comers with cordiality, and that “what-can- 
I-do-for-you” manner’ which _ instantly 
makes friends. He is sincere in it, too, 
for Weston has thoroughly converted him. 
He has come to believe that what banks 
are for is to serve the people, not to dis- 
cipline them in the observance of ever- 
lasting technicalities and formal rules. 

No longer is a single member of the 
banking staff supercilious in his treatment 
of the man who asks accommodations which 
the bank cannot extend. It’s “can’t we 
arrange it on such and such a basis,” or 
“I have a plan that will suit us both bet- 
ter,” instead of a blunt, uncompromising, 
humiliating “No!” 

The shop-girl who comes, in response to 
the advertisement, to “see about starting 
a bank account,” is treated at the Con- 
solidated National as if she were as im- 
portant a customer as a Gould or a Van- 
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derbilt. Teachers, domestics and women of 
leisure are unanimous in their preference 
for “the only bank where the gentlemen 
take such pains to explain things’—and the 
bank that enjoys the preference of women 
never lacks the endorsement of men. 

The Consolidated National is prospering 
as it never did before. New business is 
coming in a steadily increasing volume, and 
it comes to stay. Results have justified 
the directors in making Weston one of 
themselves, and giving him unlimited “lee- 
way” in carrying out his elaborate plans 
for a continuous publicity campaign. 

“Advertise and you will get business,” 
is a maxim that needs to be qualified. It 
ought to be, “Advertise, and new business 
will give you a chance to show whether 
you're equal to handling it.” The publicity 
director is successful only when “all hands” 
pull together to substantiate the impression 
which the advertisement creates. 
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WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED IN 1908. 


A Resume of Points Brought Out in this Department During the Year. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 


Fyre tangy no formal plan of in- 
struction has been carried out, the 

various articles and suggestions which 
have appeared in this department during 


the past twelve months have formed a 
course of instruction in bank advertising— 
a course based on the results of the suc- 
cessful experience of ourselves and many 
others in this field of publicity. 

For the benefit of our many new sub- 
secribers who did not have the opportunity 
to read au of the articles, and to summar- 
ize for other readers the points brought 
out during the year, we publish this month 
a resume of some of the main things which 
have been emphasized in this department 
of the magazine during 1908. 


Object of Advertising. 


The most successful advertiser is not the 
one who spends the most money, but the 
one who spends his money in the best way. 

Therefore, it is important to consider 
what the object of advertising is and what 
is the best way to attain that object. 

In brief, the object of a bank’s advertis- 
ing is to get more business, and this is 
accomplished by: 

Familiarizing the public with the name 
and location of the bank. 

Teaching the public what the bank does 
and how it can serve people. 

Getting those who read the advertising 


to do something about it 


favorably and 
definitely. 

But experience has proved that there is 
a difference in the relative value of various 
mediums, methods and kinds of copy. 


Mediums. 


Among the mediums of 
bank can profitably use 
magazines, street cars, billboards, house 
organs, circulars, booklets, form letters, 
calendars, home safes, and novelties. 

Newspapers are undoubtedly the 
important medium for a_bank’s 
ing, for the following reasons: 

Their wide Practically every- 
body in the community who can_ possibly 
use the bank is a regular reader of at least 
one newspaper. 

Their frequency and freshness. 
newspaper comes fresh and new from the 
press every day, its damp ink carrying 
the latest news of its community and of 
the world. The advertiser should take 
aavantage of the opportunity provided by 
the daily newspaper to present a brand 
new message or appeal every day, or, at 
least, the old message or appeal couched 
in new language, and to keep repeating 
his message continuously. 

They go into the homes. Newspapers, 
especially the evening and Sunday papers, 
are read in the home. They are read by 


advertising a 
are: newspapers, 


most 
advertis- 


circulation, 
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the women, who are the money savers as 
well as the money spenders of the country. 
The advertisement in the home newspaper 
is read by the head of the household in 
his hours of leisure when his mind is recep- 
tive and he is most easily influenced by 
good advertising argument. 

Standard magazines are a good medium 
for the advertisements of investment bank- 
ers and 4% banking by mail institutions. 
Some of them have very large circvlations— 
from 300,000 to 1,000,000—and some of 
them, notably “Success,” “World’s Work” 
and “The Saturday Evening Post,” have 
aepartments in which they publish articles 
of advice on investment matters. Only 
honest advertising is accepted by a_ high 
grade magazine. So that advertisers are 


assured of good company, and the confi- 
dence of customers is easier to get because 
publishers protect 


of the fact that their 
readers. 

Street cars should be used by banks 
only as supplementary to newspaper ad- 
The street car card serves as 

reminder, but under ordinary 
circumstances, street cars alone would not 
be enough. They would probably prove 
more effective in the larger cities where 
practically everybody uses the cars twice 
a day than in smaller places where riding 
on the cars is not a daily necessity. Special 
advantages of street car advertising for 
banks are: Only high class advertising is 
permitted in the cars—no fakes or worth- 
less patent medicine ads.; every advertiser 
has equal display; there is no waste cir- 
culation, as everybody who uses the cars 
sees the cards; women are especially likely 
to see the advertisements as they do not 
so generaily have the habit of reading 
papers as men do while riding in the cars; 
there is good opportunity for artistic de- 
sign and strong typographical display in 
the 11x2l-inch street car card. 

Billboards are being used effectively by 
banks in some of the larger cities, especial- 
ly by the savings banks. The value of 
such advertisements depends upon. their 
striking character and the location of the 
bulletin. The “circulation” of a_ billboard 
is the number of persons who see it daily. 
The best location is along a much traveled 
route, especially at a transfer corner of 
a street railway system, or near a subur- 
ban railroad’s city terminal. 

The house organ is a little periodical 
published in the interest of an_ institution 
and mailed free of charge to a list of cus- 
tomers or prospective customers. It is 
better than a circular, if well edited, be- 
cause the fact of periodicity in its time of 
appearance and its bright and interesting 
make-up give it sufficient value to keep it 
out of the waste basket, for a time at 
least. It also gives ample room to tell the 
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full story of the strength and services of 
the institution that sends it out. 

Circulars are not very commonly used by 
banks except in the form of statement 
folders to be sent out to a regular mailing 
list or left on desks in the bank lobby. No 
bank should neglect the opportunity 
afforded by the printing of its statement 
to publish with it some new, interesting 
effective matter concerning what it has 
to offer the public. 

Booklets are a very necessary part of a 
bank’s advertising equipment and to be 
most effective they must be well written 
and printed. It is especially important 
that the cover be attractive, as to quite a 
extent the fate of the booklet— 
whether its destination shall be the desk 
or the waste basket—depends upon _ the 
cover. Booklets are as necessary to a fol- 
low up system as are good form letters. 

Calendars are good advertising because 
their utility for at least one year gives 
them a long life, comparatively. But in 
case of the survival of 


large 


calendars it is a 
the fittest. 

Home safes are particularly good ad- 
vertising for savings banks because they 
lead to systematic saving and by interest- 
ing the children, lead to the active interest 
in the bank on the part of others in the 
home. 


Copy. 


Bank advertisement copy should be 
original, concise, logical and well written 
in simple language. It should not con- 
sist of glittering generalities, nor of long, 
involved sentences. 

The headline should be interest-exciting, 
and, if possible, should briefly tell the whole 
story of the advertisement so that hasty 
or casual readers of the advertisement may 
receive a distinct impression. 

As a rule copy for the advertisement 
should be changed with each insertion. But 
the same typographical style should be 
maintained throughout so that there may 
be both continuity and differentiation in 
the advertisements, the former building up, 
by constant repetition, a good will and 
the latter educating the public and induc- 
ing people to take definite action. 

The attempt should not be made_ to 
cover the whole field of the bank’s service 
in one advertisement, but different phases 
should be taken up in each of a series of 
advertisements. 

It is better to use small, or moderate- 
sized space regularly than larger space 
spasmodically. The general reading pages 
of a paper are better than the financial 
page because those who read the financial 
page likewise see the other pages, but all 
those who read the general pages do not 
read the financial page. 
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better thaa 
day 1s 


week is 
and every 


Three 
one insertion a 
better still. 

Proper position and display of adver- 
tisements are important as they insure a 
larger circulation for the advertisement, 
i. €., more readers. 

One or two strong display lines in an 
ordinary-sized advertisement are enough 
the headline and the name of the institu- 
tion. 

An illustration increases the 
ad. if it is a good illustration. It attracts 
attention and drives home its point. <A 
trademark emblem in advertising is good 
because it gives something concrete around 
which a popular conception of the advertis- 
ing institution can be built. At the same 
time if it is appropriate it can constantly 
advertise some feature of the institution’s 
strength or service. A constantly adver- 
tised emblem becomes in time a very val- 
uable asset on account of the cumulative 
force of advertising. Every ad. is a drop 
in the bucket of prestige. 

There ought to be as much _ personality 
and human interest as possible in bank ad- 


insertions a 
week 


value of an 
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vertising. At the same time dignity must 
be maintained. Humor is always out of 
place in advertising, although good nature 
and kindliness are not to be tabooed. 


Methods. 


It is an all important thing that a bank's 
advertising campaign be planned as a 
whole. Map out a year’s campaign in ad- 
vance. Let things follow in logical order. 

Successtul advertising banks now use 
the follow up system of form letters, book- 
lets and circulars to supplement other ad- 
vertising. Advertisements are “keyed” with 
requests to send for a booklet. A careful 
card file index system is used in handling 
the names of prospective customers and 
depositors. 

It will pay the bank officer who has 
charge of his institution’s advertising to 
subscribe for advertising journals, to buy 
books on advertising and business promo- 
tion, and if he is too busy or does not 
feel fitted by training and experience for 
this work he should. get expert advice and 
help just as he would in a legal, medical 
or other professional matter. 


o> 


ADVERTISING 


46 OW to Advertise a Retail Store.” 
By Albert FE. Edgar. As its title 
indicates, this book is primarily 

adapted to the retail advertiser, but as it 

contains good chapters on bank, trust com- 
pany and real estate advertising, besides 

a vast amount of practical knowledge on 

advertising and printing in general, no 

bank advertiser will regret paying $3.50 for 
this 500-page book. 

Among other things, the book teaches: 

How to lay out advertising copy, how 
much space to use, how to design an at- 
tractive space-saving name-plate. 

What a headline should accomplish, how 
to get and use proper illustrations, how to 
write your advertising introductory, how to 
describe an article so as to make sales. 

What style and method of pricing you 
need, the preparation of effective free ad- 
vertising, how to find and properly use 
selling points. 

The making of 
leaflets, folders, 
mailing cards. 

The organization of a follow up system. 

The uses of calendars, blotters, post- 
cards, advertising novelties, package en- 
closures and hand bills, proper methods of 
window advertising, correct out-door ad- 
vertising, Spring, Fall and other openings 
advertising. 


store 
advertising 


papers, booklets, 
letters and 
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fifty 


contests, 


hundred = and 

and voting 
schemes to attract boys and girls, premium 
schemes, the sensible advertising of special 
and clearance sales, the 
leaders and bargains, many novel 
plans. 

The promotion of business in a number 
of specific retail lines—this department 
alone occupies about 100 pages, mail order 
advertising and general advertising, points 
about type, ornaments and cuts. 

Nearly 30 pages of practical and helpful 
hints on how to lay out advertising copy, 
how to read proof and technical terms, 

How this is done is demonstrated by the 
use of 641 illustrations as models, showing 
how all these things are accomplished by 
the highly paid ad. managers and the cross- 
roads storekeepers. 

The Bankers Publishing Company will 
procure this book for anyone upon receipt 
of price. 


Two 
guessing 


selling 
drawings, 


helps. 


sales uses. of 


sales 


borders, 


Budgets.” By L. B. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


“Wage-Earners’ 
More. New York: 
$2.50. 

While this is not an advertising book, 
we mention it here because it contains a 
lot of information of value to bank ad- 
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vertisers, especially to bank ad- 
vertisers. 

The book is a careful and thorough study 
of standards and cost of living in New 
York city. It is a presentation of the daily 
lives of many families on the lower west 
side of New York, revealing, in outline, 
the whole story of the struggle for exis- 
tence of working men under the conditions 
of modern city life. 

Mrs. More in securing the data upon 
which this book was written worked under 
the guidance of a committee of experienced 
sociologists. The introduction to the book 
is written by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings 
of Columbia University, who sets forth the 
tactful and patient way in which Mrs. 
More secured her facts and figures through 
a period of two years. 

‘Ine investigation showed that the average 
family income is $851.38. But 21.5 per 
cent. have an annual income of less than 
$600 a year. The author believes that a 
family in that part of New York needs 
from $800 to $900 a year in order to make 
adequate allowance for savings against a 
rainy day. 

The many statistical tables throughout 
the book are interesting and valuable, most 
of them being in the form of family 
budgets. The book is undoubtedly the most 
thorough ever written on this subject and 


savings 


is of value to every student of sociological 


those who by their 
institutions try to 


problems, including 
advertising of savings 
make people thrifty. 


THE INSIDIOUS FIRST STEP. 


NEW auditor for a financial institu- 

tion in the East recently taught one 

of its oldest and most trustworthy 
employees a lesson that he needed, and a 
lesson that is worth while. 

The institution in which this man was 
employed was one of four similar institu- 
tions, all controlled by the same corpora- 
tion. ‘The officers of the controlling cor- 
poration decided that as an_ additional 
measure of safety they would employ a 
high-priced accountant permanently as an 
auditor, and give him authority to enter 
any of the banks at any time and to de- 
mand of any official in charge of property 
of whatever nature, his books, assets and 
vouchers for the purpose of examination. 

One day the new auditor appeared be- 
fore the cashier of one of the banks, an old 
and tried employee during whose regime not 
a penny had been lost. The auditor looked 
over the cashier’s books, and pronounced 
them all right. Then he looked over the 
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securities and found them to be correct. 
Next he announced that he would count the 
cash, and though the cashier said that he 
had just done that, and showed him the cor- 
rect totals, the auditor insisted upon doing 
his own counting, and he did it. During the 
count he laid aside two packages of money, 
and when he had finished he said to the 
cashier: “I find two notes mixed in with 
your cash that have not been passed upon 
by the loan committee of your board of 
directors.” 

“Impossible!” said the cashier. 

The auditor then showed a package of 
bills marked “$100.” “TI find this package 
a dollar short,” said the auditor, “and in 
place of the dollar is an I. O. U. reading 
‘Borrowed—A. B. C.” 

The old cashier laughed. “A. B. C.,” he 
said, “is one of our receivers, and he took 
the dollar, with my consent, for his lunch- 
eon.” 

“Notwithstanding,” said the auditor, “it 
is a loan not passed upon by the committee, 
and I decline to pass this bundle as $100 
when it contains but $99.” Then he showed 
that there was a similar shortage of $5 in 
another package, and the cashier explained 
that he had taken the money, substituting 
an I. O. U. for his personal use. The aud- 
itor insisted that this, too, was a loan not 
passed upon by the proper authorities, and 
declined to vouch for the totals. The cash- 
ier said that he was heavily bonded, and 
that his I. O. U. was as good as cash; but 
the auditor insisted that it not, and 
refused to pass the cash account until the 
Then he 


was 


missing sums had been replaced. 
read the cashier a lecture. 

“I want to say right here,” he said “that 
this is the practice that makes embezzlers; 
the taking of little amounts which can be 
replaced, and then larger amounts which 
cannot be replaced. Stop it at once. It is 
not business.” 

The cashier thought the auditor was tech- 
nical and over-officious, but he wasn’t; he 
was absolutely right. You will notice every 
time that the trusted employee who em- 
bezzles trust funds is a_ respectable and 
tried servant in whom his employers put 
perfect trust; otherwise he would never 
have the opportunity to embezzle. Further- 
more, you will notice, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, that the first sums stolen 
were small, and were usually replaced. The 
habit of taking trust funds for personal use 
once formed, the road to embezzlement and 
disgrace is easy. This cashier’s lesson is 
one that all who are similarly situated 
should take to heart and consider well.— 
Duluth Evening Herald. 





Just Out 


Second Edition of 


"PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS” 


Revised and Enlarged 


WE are pleased to announce this month the publication of a second 

edition of “PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS,” the financial adver- 
tising text-book by T. D. MacGregor, Ph.B., of the “Bankers 
Magazine.” 

The new edition of this popular and practical book contains 163 
pages—an increase of 37 pages over the first edition. It also has twenty- 
two new illustrations, some of them full-page cuts. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the size of the book the price 
remains the same—one dollar. 

“Pushing Your Business” has met with remarkable success. It is 
rapidly becoming the standard work on bank, trust company and invest- 
ment advertising. Its sale has been worldwide. There has been a de- 
mand for it in every state in the Union and besides it has been sold in 
Canada, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, Argentina, France, Austria 
and New Zealand. 

This company has never published any other book whose success has 
been so quick and prenounced as has that of “Pushing Your Business.” 

We expect that many buyers of the first edition will want a copy of 
the second edition. We unhesitatingly say that the new matter alone is 
worth the price of the book. The new edition has 163 pages, 52 illus- 
trations and is bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHINC CO. 


90 William Street New York 





NEW CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. B. A. 


HILE the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation was in session at Denver 

last September, they elected F. O. 

Watts, president of the First National 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, chairman of 
the Executive Committee, a choice which 
seemed to give general satisfaction. Mr. 
Watts is a banker of distinction and is well- 
known throughout the South and middle 
West as a public speaker. His services in 


American 


this capacity are always in demand by the 


Mr. Watts served with the First National 
of Nashville as cashier for a few years, 
and was then made its president, and 
since taking charge of the bank’s affairs 
he has more than quadrupled its business. 
He has also been a president of the Ten- 
nessee Bankers’ Association and still acts 
as an ex-officio member of its executive 
council. 

In 1906, when the 
was held in St. Louis, 


convention 
Watts was 


national 
Mr. 


F.O.WATTS 


President First National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee ; 


associations for their annual 
tions. Mr. Watts was made cashier of the 
First National Bank of Union City, Ten- 
before he was twenty-one years of 
age, making it necessary to secure special 
permission from the government for him 
to fill this responsible position. 

After fifteen years of service as cashier 
in Union City, he came to Nashville and 
accepted the same position with the First 
National of that city. 
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state conven- 


nessee, 


Chairman, Executive Council, A. B. A. 


elected one of five members of the executive 
council out of over twenty candidates, 
leading the ticket by over fifty votes. 

Since he has been on the executive council 
been very prominent in its affairs, 
served as chairman of the commit- 
tee to revise the constitution and by-laws, 
and as a member of the advisory commit- 
tee, which has charge of the affairs of the 
association between meetings of the execu- 
tive council. 


he has 
having 





HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 


ing. From time to time articles of special 


value to members of the Institute 


will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 


ters as possible. 


It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 


it shall be to correspond with Tue Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 
Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and practical 


suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manuscripts 


and photographs must reach us by the 15th of the month to be in time for the following 


month’s issue. 


THE PAYING TELLER. 


A Complete Story of the Important Work of this Bank Employee. 


By Alfred M. Barrett, Assistant Secretary Guardian Trust Co. of New York, 
Member Executive Council, American Institute of Banking. 


N the estimation of the general public, 
upon the men in official positions in 
our banks and trust companies, rests 

the responsibility of the success of their 
institutions. But a factor that, at times, 
is overlooked is that in order for the officers 
to attain the success the stockholders de- 
sire, they must, of necessity, have a corps 
of efficient and honest clerks. 

The American Institute of Banking has 
become an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the bank man and the otticers of 
banks all over the United States invariably 
look to the Institute when in need of men 
to put in positions of responsibility. 

The several departments of bank service 
by a bank clerk are important. — Still, if 
there is any one to which distinction should 
be given, I think it is the one which is the 
subject of this paper. 

I may be asked why I consider the paying 
teller’s department so important. It is 
the department which, next to the executive 
of the bank, is brought most into personal 
relation with the customers. A great deal 
of the work of the receiving department is 
done by mail; the loan clerk and the dis- 
count clerk see only those of the bank's 
customers who have paper or collateral to 
negotiate; the correspondence work is done 
mainly at a distance, and the bookkeepers 
are not always in evidence, though upon 
their work hinges almost every banking 
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transaction. The paying teller, however, is 
brought in direct personal contact with 
nearly every depositor of the bank, Second- 
lv, on no other department of a bank does 
there rest greater responsibility. A mistake 
made here is, in nine cases out of ten, 
tatal to the interests of the bank. If an 
error is made in the receiving teller’s de- 
partment or the loan department, or any 
other of the departments, it is in most 
cases susceptible of correction. No so with 
the paying teller’s department. 

The account of a failing house may be 
over-certified; a forged indorsement may be 
paid; a stop payment overlooked,—and the 
hank in either case must be the loser. An 
overpayment to an irresponsible messenger, 
though seldom made, sometimes occurs, and 
is irreparable. 

Thirdly, the paying teller’s duties call for 
the exercise of qualifications of no mean 
order. 

Theoretically, the functions of a bank 
are to receive moneys, hold them on deposit, 
and pay them out at the convenience and 
on the demand of the depositors. In actual 
practice, however, there are many _ refine- 
ments on this theory so that sometimes 
these proper functions of a bank seem to be 
almost secondary. In fact, under the pres- 
ent advanced system of credits, one might 
conceive of a bank which, if we except its 
legal reserve and clearing-house depart- 
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ments, might almost do business without 
the use of real or even “fiat” money. 

We can imagine a bank whose entire 
sapital has been paid in in checks; whose 
deposit bonds have been paid for by checks; 
whose line of deposits is of these same 
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tached to the money bench or bank, from 
which their title is derived, and deft fingers 
are still required for the counting of the 
vast sums passing over the benches or 
counters of a modern bank. If we consider 
the actual handling of bills, the counting 
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instruments, and whose payments are made 
by certificates of deposit or ‘cashiers’ checks 
—a bank, in fact, using but little, if any, 
currency beyond its legal reserve and clear- 
ing-house funds, in its daily business. 

In effect, however, although we may have 
advanced to a considerable distance along 
these credit lines, much of the work of the 
tellers, especially of the paying tellers, is 
with actual money, or at least, paper rep- 
resentatives of coin. Bankers are still at- 


and re-counting, the bunching and labeling, 
and sorting, an enormous amount of manual 
work is done daily in the paying teller’s 
cage. 


A Many-Sided Man. 


The handling of the actual currency is 
however, only a small part of the dutic 
of the paying teller. In fact these are so 
many and so varied, that the mere enumer- 
ation of them would make a chapter in 
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itself. The individual capable of adequately 
meeting all their demands, must be a many- 
sided man. He must combine in one person 
safety, as well as celerity; mental alert- 
ness, as well as physical smartness; an even 
disposition, perfect equanimity of temper, 
and tact of a high order. In a bank of any 
size in a city like New York, it may be 
well said of the paying teller, borrowing 
a phrase from military parlance, that he 
is “on the firing line” all the time. From 
the moment he opens his window at ten 
o'clock in the morning until the close of 
banking hours for the public at 3 p. m., it 
is a constant “rush” for him and his assist- 
ants, and, like the advance line of a military 
force, he must be ever on the lookout for 
surprises. 

The paying teller should be thoroughly 
familiar with the bank’s depositors. When 
checks are presented over the counter to 
be cashed or certified, he cannot, ordinarily, 
stop to inquire whether or not the de- 
positor’s account is good for the amount 
of the check. Such inquiry made in the 
presence of the person presenting the check 
might lead to the inference that the de- 
positor did not stand any too well with his 
bank, and thus harm readily be done. A 
woman’s reputation or a professional man’s 
standing may be ruined by a shrug of the 
shoulders or a wink at the proper time; in 
the same way, a man’s credit may be im- 
paired by an apparent momentary hesita- 
tion on the part of his banker to im- 
mediately honor his draft, hence the im- 
portance of the paying teller’s studying and 
knowing in a general way something of the 
sort of account each depositor keeps with 
the bank. 

The paying teller must have a knowledge 
of commercial or banking law. While, of 
course, the officers of the bank are _ its 
court of last resort, many important ques- 
tions must be decided upon the last moment 
by the paying teller without appealing to 
the officers. Questions as to the proper 
payee of a draft, of raised figures, legality 
of form of drafts, forged indorsements, etc., 
come to the teller at firsi hand. He may 
or may not pass upon them without the 
counsel of the higher officials, but the 
knowledge of when to act and when to 
refer such questions is almost as important 
to the bank’s interest as making the judg- 
ment in the first place. 


Specialized Work. 


In most of the city banks the paying 
teller may be said to have reached the ex- 
tent of his promotion. Beyond his teller- 
ship there is no advancement. Having found 
a man fitted for the duties of paying teller 
the tendency is to keep him in that place. 
Paying tellers may be said to be like poets, 
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“born not made.” The importance of the 
position calls for special qualifications, and 
the possessor of these acquired through long 
experience in bank work, is so valuable 
in his own place that the officers of the 
bank keep him there. While thus to cir- 
cumscribe his ambition and limit his horizon 
seems, at first glance, unfair, it is only 
part of the tendency toward specialization 
in the business world. It has the advantage 
also, that it tends toward the protection of 
the teller in his place in spite of changes 
in management, now of’ such frequent oc- 
currence in banks. The teller is a specialist, 
the product of long experience and _train- 
ing, and cannot be lightly set aside at the 
whim of a director or the behest of a 
special interest. 

Not only must he be deft-fingered, but 
the strain upon his mental activity is so 
incessant, that he must be just as quick of 
wit, and even of temper, as he is delicate 
and facile of touch in handling paper and 
coin. 

I think I can best give an idea of the 
work devolving upon the paying teller by 
describing the daily routine of his depart- 
ment in one of the large banks of New 
York city, where work has been systemized 
in a way to make business proceed with 
dispatch, and without loss of accuracy. 

In this particwar institution, as perhaps 
in all banks, the first duty of the teller 
upon his arrival in the morning is to get 
his cash out of the vault. By “eash” I 
mean his drawer money, which runs from 
$100,000 to $300,000, and covers an average 
day’s necessities in coin and bills for “over- 
the-counter” payments. Right at this 
point, at the very outset of my description 
of the routine work of the department, I 
want to call attention to this paying tel- 
ler’s cash and its significance as regards 
the confidence reposed in, and the respon- 
sibility resting upon, the paying teller. His 
cash box is absolutely under his control. It 
is, and must be, accessible only to him. The 
paying teller and his bondsmen are re- 
sponsible for this cash hence it must be 
under his control. There must be no 
divided, or joint, responsibility, for very 
obvious reasons. 
And yet, at first glance, this practice 
would seem to afford opportunity for 
peculation. It does for the moment, per- 
haps for a few days, but the practice is 
safeguarded by the ever present imminence 
of an unlookedfor visit by the bank exam- 
iner, or a call by an officer of the bank for 
a count of the cash and securities. Beyond 
all this, it has, as a safeguard, the general 
honesty of paying tellers, and it is 
nificant of the care with which the tellers 
are selected in most banks, after years of 
service in other departments where their 
characters are under close scrutiny, that the 
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inviolability of the teller’s cash is seldom 
called in question and its accuracy is pro- 
verbial. 

The drawer money of the teller is replen- 
ished in most banks from two _ sources; 
from the cash received from the receiv- 
ing teller, and that taken from _ the 
reserve. In banks having a _ currency 
department, however, it is drawn from 
that source alone. Here again we run 
across one of those conditions which illus- 
trate the importance to a bank of the hon- 
esty and integrity of the paying teller. All 
of my readers who are familiar with bank- 
ing methods will understand what is meant 
by replenishing the money drawer from the 
reserve. ‘The reserve consists of millions, 
and in actual practice in many banks the 
paying teller’s cash book is the only record 
from which its condition at any time can 
be computed. In making his proof, or 
daily cash statement, the teller reports so 
much in the reserve, and so much in the 
cash box. If his statements account for the 
actual balance, his proof is made, yet, until 
an actual examination by the officers of the 
bank or the examiner, the paying teller’s 
word is the only evidence that either item 
is correctly stated. 

The proper safeguard to throw around 
transactions of this sort in a bank not hav- 
ing a currency department, would be for 
issue a voucher or 


the paying teller to 
draft on the reserve for the funds needed, 
which draft should be countersigned by an 
officer of the bank and only honored by 


the custodian of the reserve upon such 
countersignature; when thus honored, it 
should go at once to the general book- 
keeper or auditor, if the bank has one. 
The bookkeeper or auditor would thus have 
a check upon the paying teller’s statements, 
or if such were not rendered daily, they 
could make this check by examining his 
eash book as to its various items. This 
would not divide the responsibility but 
would mean an additional safeguard. 


The Day’s Work. 


The next step in the routine of the pay- 
ing teller’s department after arranging his 
money is to take care of the deposits to 
be made with the United States Treasury, 
as called for by correspondent banks, such 
requisitions being received by the paying 
teller from the mail or correspondence de- 
partment. These deposits cover the five per 
cent. redemption fund, and shipments of 
silver. He also takes care of deposits to 
be made at the sub-treasury for the pay- 
ment of customs duties. These out of the 
way, his “decks cleared for action” so to 
speak, the line begins to form in front, 
and his actual day’s work commences. 
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I have said that the paying teller must 
have an even disposition, equanimity of 
temper, mental alertness and tact, and I 
might have added untiring industry, for all 
these qualities aré now brought into play. 
To keep the line moving is an ever-present 
necessity, but only one who has faced a 
“line” from the inside of the cage can ap- 
preciate what this means. 

Most persons presenting themselves at 
the paying teller’s window are there to have 
checks cashed or certified. Many, however, 
come to have worn or ragged currency ex- 
changed for new, to get gold for bills or 
bills for gold, to get bills of one denomina- 
tion exchanged for those of another or to 
get new money. These, however, are the 
ordinary customers of the paying teller. It 
is the casual occurrences before the paying 
teller’s window which are of the greatest 
interest. It is the shady individuals, the 
frauds and tricksters, whose visits, much 
more frequent than angels’, the teller must 
be on the lookout for, and whose tricks he 
must be prepared to checkmate. 

We very seldom hear, now, in New York 
banks, of the sneak thief stealing to the 
teller’s window and with crooked fingers 
or hook purloining a roll of bills without 
detection, or more boldly grabbing a bunch 
and running for the door. The modern 
thief has improved on these methods, and it 
is the plausible, oily, smooth fellow with a 
forged indorsement or a raised check who 
siezes upon the busiest moment, perhaps, of 
the busiest day to try to catch the teller off 
his guard, for whom the latter must be on 
the lookout. 

Under the common law of the land, the 
presumption is that every man is innocent 
of crime until he is proven guilty. Such a 
theory does not obtain with the prudent 
paying teller. On the contrary, every man 
appearing before his window must be con- 
sidered in the light of a suspicious charac- 
ter until he has demonstrated his honesty. 
Of course, a judgment to this effect by the 
paying teller is not the work of minutes or 
even seconds. In most cases, it is almost 
instantaneous, that is to say, there is no 
long process of weighing a man or his 
motives. ‘That would be impossible. What 
I mean is, that the attitude of the paying 
teller toward every one must be that of 
suspicion. This is his rampart of defence, 
so to speak. He must hedge himself about 
with this fence of suspicious reserve and 
only upon the presentation of the proper 
password allow anyone to come through it. 
To illustrate: 

It is a busy day, perhaps, and the line 
comes along in this wise: 

Messenger from Brown & Smith, brokers: 
“Certify” passing in a check for $100,000. 
The trained eye of the teller takes in at a 
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glance the messenger presenting the check 
for certification, the check itself, the amount 
and the signature. The questions mentally 
asked and answered as to each are, “Is it 
regular?” “Is the account of Brown & Smith 
good for the amount?” | Bear in mind that 
this is all the work of a moment, for 
neither Brown & Smith’s messenger nor the 
line must be kept waiting. Without a 
moment’s apparent hesitancy the paying 
teller has passed judgment: the check is 
passed over to his assistant to enter on the 
certification book, and for the application 
of the certification stamp, and in another 
moment or two is returned, the paying 
teller’s signature affixed completing the cer- 
tification, and the check is passed through 
the window to the waiting messenger. In 
the transaction $100,000 has _ practically 
changed hands. Even while this is going 
on, while the assistant is making the entry 
in the certification book, the paying teller 
may have paid two or three checks handed 
in over the counter. 


‘“*Is This Mr. Jones? 


Next comes Mr. Jones’ with his check. 
“Twenty-five dollars in new bills, please!” 
presenting a check payable to his own order, 
to cash, or to bearer. If either of the first 


two, questions the paying teller must ask 


himself and answer are, “Is this Mr. Jones?” 
“Is his account good for $25?” “Is that 
Mr. Jones’s signature?” Again no apparent 
delay. The questions are asked and answered 
in a moment and the line kept moving. 
Next! Well, here’s a check presented for 
$500 drawn by the Citizens’ Bank of Jones- 
ville, an out-of-town correspondent, payable 
to Richard Smith. “Are you’ Richard 
Smith?” “Yes.” “Can you be identified?” 
“Yes.” “By whom?” “Mr. Brown here, one 
of your customers.” Thus far all right, but 
the teller must ask himself “Is the account 
of the Citizens’ Bank of Jonesville good for 
$5002” “Yes.” “Is there a stop payment 
on this item?” “No.” Then it is, “How 
will you have it, Mr. Smith?” and the money 
is paid out as Mr. Smith requests, all in a 
moment or two. But it is different if Mr. 
Smith is not identified. Then there is some 
parleying. Perhaps Mr. Smith is a stranger 
to banking methods and it takes time to 
convince him that it is absolutely necessary 
that he be identified. Meantime the line 
behind him is growing impatient, and it 
may be that during the colloquy the paying 
teller’s attention is distracted by inquiries 
from the assistant or from one of the 
officers, or the head of some other depart- 
ment in the bank which have to be answered 
at once. Perhaps Mr. Smith grows hot 
under the collar and shows a disposition to 
block business. He must be gotten out of 
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the way quietly but promptly, and the line 
moves up a peg. 

Coincident with the work of paying out 
funds over the counter, there devolves upon 
the teller the duty of examining checks 
which have come to the bank through the 
mails or through the clearing-house. This 
examination includes the verification of 
signatures, the scrutiny of indorsements, 
and the examination of dates and _ fillings. 
All of these duties are important and must 
not be done in a_ perfunctory manner. 
Checks are found drawn erroneously for 
one amount in the body and another in the 
margin. That is to say a check may be 
drawn for “$300” in the marginal figures, 
and for “three dollars” in the body. The 
question is, which is intended? The teller 
must note the difference and be guided by 
circumstances in the paying, or refusing to 
pay for one amount or the other, or for 
either. Tom Brown may be in the habit 
of paying his gas bills by check, and if his 
check to the order of the Consolidated Gas 
Company comes through drawn for “$300” 
in the margin and “three dollars” in the 
body, the teller might pay it for three dol- 
lars, as that was clearly Mr. Brown’s in- 
tention, he being unlikely to have to pay 
$300 for his monthly gas bill. But occasions 
on which the teller can exercise this discre- 
tion are few. Usually a check with a dis- 
crepancy between the body and the marginal 
amount is returned for proper filling, or 
else submitted to the judgment of an officer 
of the bank. If the paying teller were to 
pay such a check as I have just described 
for $300, the bank might be liable for $297. 


Examining Checks. 


Checks must be examined as to dates. It 
might be a fatal error for a paying teller 
to cash a check dated ahead, and it is a 
rule of the clearing-house that checks are 
not payable through that institution on the 
same day on which they are drawn. Im- 
portant interests might be affected by dis- 
regarding the rules governing in these 
cases. 

I do not think there is any need for me 
to speak about indorsements. Their im- 
portance is self-evident. Checks must be 
carefully scrutinized to see that they are 
regular as to indorsements. Instances are 
of frequent occurrence which demonstrate 
the necessity for caution in the exercise of 
this function. In an important criminal 
case that came before the courts of this 
city, it was shown that the suspicion was 
first directed to the alleged murderers by 
the fact that in an indorsement upon a 
check passing through the murdered man’s 
hand it was discovered that there was a 
discrepancy of but a single letter between 
the name of the payee and that of the in- 
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dorser, and the check was held by them 
for inquiry. This inquiry developed such 
suspicious circumstances in connection with 
the presentation of the check that a murder 
plot was finally unearthed. 

The examination of siguatures is by far 
of first importance. If Mr. Brown leaves 
some money with an individual for safe 
keeping and comes in person and asks for 
it, it may be paid to him without any ques- 
tion. But if he should send a messenger 
for it with a written order, one would have 
to know that his message was genuine be- 
fore paying over the money. A check or 
draft being an order upon a banker to pay 
over some of the funds held by the bank 
for the credit of the depositor, the bank 
must be absolutely sure that the signature 
to the check represents the depositor. For 
this purpose, the written signatures of all 
persons opening accounts with the bank are 
Jodged with the bank and preserved in the 
paying teller’s department. Formerly these 
signatures were written in what was known 
as the “Signature Book,” in alphabetical 
order. These books, however, were bulky, 
clumsy and difficult to handle, and frequent 
reference to them soon caused them to be- 
come ragged, dirty, illegible and in some 
cases absolutely useless. Often, moreover, 
it was necessary to take the book away from 
the bank for use in court, which left the 


teller without his signature book, perhaps 


when he most needed it. Of late years, 
however, improvement was started in a 
New York city bank and has since spread 
through the entire country, in the use of 
signature cards, which bear the same im- 
proved relation to the old-fashioned sig- 
nature book that a card index system in a 
library bears to the antiquated system of 
indexing which was in vogue half a century 
ago. 

As it was absolutely necessary that the 
paying teller should be familiar with all 
the signatures, it seems to me essential 
that he should examine all signatures to 
checks, but in view of the importance of 
leaving him ample time for this and _ his 
other important duties, it would appear 
that the work of checking the fillings and 
scrutinizing the indorsements might be done 
in another department, or at least, by some 
clerk of inferior grade, under the direc- 
tion of the teller. 

For altered checks the paying teller must 
be ever on the lookout. <A _ certain class 
of thieves find in the raising of checks a 
ready method of making money at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors, and they have 
become so skilful at it that not even con- 
stant watchfulness can a!ways prevent the 
carrying out of their plans. Generally a 
check is altered by raising it from a small 
to a larger amount, say $7 to $700, or from 
$17 to $1,700, but the very latest refinement 
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of the process is to reduce the amount of a 
check. Certain people in New York have re- 
cently taken advantage of the fact that 
there is considerable looseness in some 
ottices about the delivery of broker’s checks 
and have obtained such a check for a few 
thousand dollars, reduced it to as many 
hundreds or tens, made it payable to bear- 
er, and in one or two instances have suc- 
ceeded in getting it cashed. Modern chem- 
istry has made very easy the task of alter- 
ing checks, as certain chemicals can now 
be secured by almost any office boy whereby 
erasures of written words and figures can 
be made without possibility of detection, ex- 
cept by the microscope. 

In the case of the payment of an altered 
check for a larger amount than that for 
which it was originally drawn, the paying 
bank is the loser, hence the importance of 
careful scrutiny by the teller. 

I might say here that it would be im- 
possible for the teller to apply the sug- 
gested careful methods of scrutiny to the 
signatures, indorsements, fillings, ete., of all 
the checks passing through his hands, and 
with the vast majority of the checks pre- 
sented it would be unnecessary. It is the 
one check out of ten or a hundred thousand, 
probably, about which there is likely to be 
any trouble, and it is only by making it 
the habit of his life to pass nothing which 
is irregular that the paying teller can safe- 
guard his work. He must have so trained 
his mental faculties that the slightest sus- 
picion of irregularity in presenting a check, 
or the slightest departure from a recognized 
standard in the check itself, will attract 
his attention. This mental alertness, this 
habit of mind of the efficient paying teller 
“an be the result only of years of train- 
ing, and it is this which puts the paying 
teller in an attitude of suspicion toward 
the new comer. If he fails to cultivate 
this attitude, he is not prepared to check- 
mate the many tricks which are liable to be 
played upon him, but it is this very atti- 
tude which is the cause of complaints about 
“srumpy” and “disobliging” tellers on the 
part of the unthinking. However courteous 
a man may be by nature, he cannot success- 
fully maintain such an attitude during the 
busy day without grating upon the sensi- 
bilities of some one, and yet we have seen 
how necessary it is for the security of his 
work and the bank’s interests. The officials 
of the banks to whom complaints are made 
of the discourtesy of the teller must give 
all these facts proper weight in their judg- 
ment. 

About Certification. 


Next to the hanaung of the actual cash 
of the bank, the most important part of 
the work of the paying teller is in certifica- 
tion. It is important for two reasons: 
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First, in the fact that its legitirnate use 
calls for the exercise of the greatest cau- 
tion and good judgment, and secondly, that 
its illegitimate use is, beyond question, a 
grave danger to a bank. It is a danger 
which it is impossible to effectively guard 
against. No matter what safeguards are 
attempted, none give absolute security. 
That can only be found in the honesty of 
the paying teller, and in a measure, in the 
tack of inducement to wrong-doing on his 
part. The certiucation stamp of a bank 
renders a check, otherwise worthless, as 
good as a cashier’s check, and may commit 
the bank, in printing the certification there- 
on, to a liability of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The paying teller is the one 
who places this stamp upon a check, and in 
the exercise of this function he has absolute- 
ly no limitation for the time being. Of 
course, except by an elaborate system of 
frauds, an improper certification would be 
aiscovered within twenty-four hours, but by 
collusion between the teller and outsiders 
frauds might be perpetrated because of 
which a bank would be a_ heavy loser. 
Checks are daily certified by New York 
city banks for amounts which not many 
years ago would have been considered ex- 
traordinary. It is nothing unusual for a 
bank nowadays to certify a check for a 
million. ‘Twenty-five years ago this would 
have been an event. 

Although the certification of checks is a 
function generally exercised by the paying 
teller, there is nothing in the banking laws 
to hinder its being delegated to some other 
clerk or performed by the cashier himself. 
Under certain circumstances, it might be 
well for a bank to relieve the paying teller 
of this duty, and impose it upon the cash- 
ier or an assistant especially detailed for 
this purpose. As it is entirely distinct 
from the work of paying out cash, there 
would be no question of dividing the re- 
sponsibility. Only a small proportion of 
the total amount of accounts ever call for 
certifications, and the charges against these 
accounts for checks paid in cash and _ be- 
cause of certification could be just as well 
reported to the bookkeeper from two 
sources as from one. 

One of the details of the paying teller’s 
work which is unthought of by any but 
those immediately connected with banking, 
is that of keeping his currency in good 
shape. This involves the exercise of pa- 
tience, good judgment, and untiring indus- 
try. He must carefully weed out his muti- 
lated money, always bearing in mind the 
danger of running foul of treasury reg- 
ulations. The “mutilated” that he sends 
to Washington must bear inspection as 
having been naturally mutilated. He must 
not, if he runs across a greasy, unkempt 
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looking bill, tear it across or gouge a hole 
in it; that is, it must not appear as though 
he had done so, but—and this I put in 
parenthesis—if his fingers should acci- 
dentally bore holes in a ragged bill while 
handling it, the department cannot assume 
that it was done on purpose. The teller 
must have clean money, and in a great 
many cases he must have new money, for 
good customers ana friends ‘of the bank. 
We all know the individual who is fond 
of carrying new money with him, and when 
his friends comment upon it, says “Oh, my 
bank always gives me new money—they 
know I like it!” the boast serving the pur- 
pose of letting people know he is on good 
terms with his bankers, to be treated with 
such consideration. 

Besides providing himself with clean 
money and with new money, the paying tel- 
ler must be careful that he has his money 
in such denominations as are likely to be 
needed at different times, for there are 
seasons in banking as well as in the natural 
world. There are seasons calling for cer- 
tain denominations of money. Thanks to 
the secret ballot, we do not now need—at 
least, not in this latitude—to lay in a large 
stock of $2 bills in the fall for use at 
election time, nor to have large sums in 
greenbacks of high denomination to help 
some favored customer to avoid his taxes, 
but there is a strictly legitimate demand 
for large-sized bills at one time, and bills 
of a smaller size at another, which the pay- 
ing teller who wishes to be up to his work 
must bear in mind. It is very awkward and 
expensive to have a bank find itself called 
upon to ship money in certain denomina- 
tions, when the snelves of its reserve vaults 
are loaded with unavailable stuff. 

This brings me to another branch of the 
paying teller’s work—the shipment of cur- 
rency. I will not dwell on this, however, 
as, now that specialization is so well estab- 
lished, most banks of any size have a cur- 
rency department which takes this labor 
off the teller’s hands. Yet, in banks where 
the paying teller stil] does this sort of work, 
we all know how careful he must be and 
how painstaking not to make a mistake, for 
the troubles likely to accrue out of the 
shipment of money are endless. 


Divisions of the Paying Teller’s Work. 


It is apparent from this glance at the 
various items of a paying teller’s work, that 
it falls naturally into two divisions: 


(1) Work which now belongs to the 
paying teller’s department and must always 
continue to be done by the paying teller, 
and 

(2) Work now done by some, if not all, 
paying tellers which might well be provided 
for in another department. 
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In the first class I would place: 

(A) The actual payment of checks over 
the counter in cash. 

(B) Examination of signatures of all 
checks, whether presented at the counter, 
received by mail or through other depart- 
ments, or from the clearing house. 

(C) The making up of the debit bal- 
ance for the clearing-house. 

In the second class I would place: 

(A) Certification of checks. 

(B) Examination of checks for 
crepancies in filling and dates. 

(C) Examination of indorsements. 

(D) Keeping currency in good shape. 

(E) Making up of shipments of cur- 
rency and deposits for the treasury. 


dis- 


As before stated, the certification of 
checks might be made the duty of an ex- 
ecutive official, relieving the paying teller 
of this duty. ‘Ihe examination of checks 
for discrepancies in uates and fithngs and 
tae examination of indorsements, as also 
the watch on them for “stop payments” 
might well be taken from the teller and 
made a part of the bookkeeper’s work: in- 
deed, in many banks, this is the case. The 


keeping of currency in good shape and the 
making up of shipments and deposits might 


be made a part of the work of the cur- 
rency department, if the bank had such a 
department. 

In these days of specialization of work, 
the tendency in all business lines of effort 
is to limit the range or function of an 
individual. Such a limitation as I have 
indicated would, 1 think, make for greater 
efficiency of service in a bank; would 
facilitate the transaction of the business of 
its clients, and last, but not least, under 
such a system the paying teller, not hav- 
ing his duties distributed over such a wide 
range, would be able to give closer atten- 
tion to such as would be left to him, and 
these the most important, the change con- 
ducing to safety of the- bank’s interests. 


SPRINGFIELD’S NEW CONSTITU- 
TION. 


HE Springfield Chapter has adopted a 
new constitution providing for an 
increase of the executive committee 

to nine members. Fred W. Ferre and 
Charles G. Hubbard were added to the 
committee. Professor J. W. Crook of 
Amherst College was elected as the first 
honorary member of the chapter. 

Thursday evening, September 29, an ad- 
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dress was given on “Credit Insurance” by 
J. R. Manmer. Horace W. King of the 
Springfield Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany read a paper on the “Ladies’ De- 
partment.” 

At a later meeting Professor Crook de- 
livered a lecture on “The Increase of Gold 
and its Effect on Prices Including the 
Prices of Securities.” This was the first 
of a series to be given by the professor. 

John Bliss Knight, teller with the Hamp- 
den Trust Company, has been chosen 
treasurer of the Chicopee Falls Savings 
Bank, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

J. Warts Woop, Secy. 

November, 1908. 


CLUB ROOMS AT RICHMOND. 


HE Richmond Chapter, A. I. B., has 
been busy during the month of Oc- 
tober. ‘the Board of Governors have 

secured rooms at the City Bank Building, 
fitting them up to be used as permanent 
quarters. ‘The October meeting was held 
tnere as an opening. Notwithstanding the 
hard rain and wind storm which prevailed 
we had about sixty present, including sev- 
eral officers of the various banks: Col. 
John B. Purcell, President, First National 
Bank; John M. Miller, Jr., Vice-President 
and Cashier of same; A. R. Holliday, Vice- 
President, Bank of Commerce & Trusts, 
and others. 

The debate arranged for was suc- 
cessful, there being some brilliant speak- 
ing on both sides. The subject, “Re- 
solved: That a Guarantee of National Bank 
Deposits by the Banks Through the Gov- 
ernment Would Prove Both Beneficial and 
Practicable,” being such an important po- 
litical factor at that time created a good 
deal of interest. The teams consisted of: 
Messrs. R. A. Ricks, Jr., G. H. Bates and 
A. L. Archer, the affirmative; and Messrs. 
Julian T. Winfree, W. B. Quinn and John 
S. Haw, the negative. 

The judges, after some deliberation, ren- 
dered their decision in favor of the affirma- 
tive, which brought forth much cheering 
from the Democrats assembled. 

The November meeting of the chapter will 
be given to a preliminary adding machine 
contest among the members, at which time 
five men will be chosen for a team to rep- 
resent Richmond in a contest with Oakland, 
Cal., to be held some time during the month 
of December, the particulars of whicu will 
be announced later. 


Cirston L. Witttams, Secretary. 
Nov. 13, 1908. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


TRENGTH with financial 
tions as with individuals is a pro 
duct of trial. No better test of a bank’s 
safety can be applied than that grow- 
ing out of the experiences of a great 
panic. Mere endurance of the shoek— 
getting safely through all difficulties 
with intact—is creditable 
enough; but to go through a panic and 
actually to win enlarged confidence at 
a time when the public faith in the 
banks is being severely tried—that is a 
record indicating a high degree of sta- 
bility. 

Experience of this character came to 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York during the bank and trust com- 
pany troubles in New York in the fall 
of 1907. ‘This institution did not find 
it necessary to avail itself of the clear- 
ing-house certificates nor to restrict 
Loans 


institu- 


resources 


cash payments to its depositors. 
of depositors were not called for pay- 
ment, and currency was neither bought 
nor sold, although the Company im- 
ported over $4,000,000 in gold to 
strengthen its own position and to help 
in relieving the general situation. 

That the Guaranty Trust Company 
was able while a panic was raging to 
extend its usual facilities to depositors 
may be attributed to the fact that care 
has always been exercised in making 
The principle of trusteeship 
been adhered to by President 
Castles, and in making loans one con- 
sideration has been kept in sight al- 
ways—that of safety. 

The successful working of this pol- 
icv, amply demonstrated in the 1907 
panic, has attracted attention and has 
helped in bringing additional business 
to the Company, deposits more than 
doubling since January 1, 1908, in- 
creasing from about $30,000,000 to 
over $70,000,000. 

The growth of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the ease with which it 


loans. 
has 


passed through the great crisis of 1907 
have established the reputation of its 
President, Mr. John W. 
one of the leading financial men of 
New York. Up to 1892 Mr. Castles 
was a merchant, but in that year he be- 
came temporary president of the South- 
ern National Bank of New Orleans. 
While he was president the bank was 
put in good condition and the deposits 
increased fivefold. Early in 1893 the 
Southern National Bank was merged 
with the Hibernia National Bank, and 
in the period from 1893 to 1902 the 
Hibernia National Bank rose to a pre- 
eminent position among Southern banks 
in point of earnings and deposits. 

In 1902 the Hibernia National Bank 
and the Southern Trust and Banking 
Company were merged into the Hiber- 
nia Bank and Trust Company, with 
$1,000,000 capital and $2,000,000 sur- 
plus. Under the consolidation, deposits 
increased 100 per cent. in the first vear, 
and this institution became the largest 
bank in the South as regards capital, 
surplus and deposits. , 

In 1904 Mr. Castles became presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. Since then the deposits 
of the Guaranty Trust Company have 
increased from $34,000,000 to over 
$70,000,000, and after paying the usual 
dividends, $2,000,000 has been added 
to the surplus. 

The estimation in which Mr. Castles 
is held by his banking associates was 


Castles, as 


evidenced by his selection as a member 
of the Trust Companies committee ap- 
pointed during the panic of 1907 to 
render assistance to such companies as 
were in need of temporary help. In 
this position his banking experience 
and accurate knowledge of securities 
proved highly serviceable in the work 
of the More recently he 
was Chairman of Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization by the Bond- 


committee. 
chosen 
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holders’ Committee of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Co. of New York City. 

A portrait of Mr. Castles appears 
as a frontispiece in this issue of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


if is worthy of note by the people of the 
United States that Canada is develop- 

ing greatly and fast in a _ material 
sense. In 1907 the dominion received nearly 
300,000 immigrants. A large share of these 
came from the United States, being settlers 
who have found profitable farms in the 
Alberta and Saskatchewan region and _ in- 
tend to raise wheat. The discovery of the 
adaptability of these lands to wheat, in- 
caused much of the influx to 
It is significant of a check in the 
flow of immigration to Canada, however, 
that the record for the first nine months 
of this year shows a large falling off from 
last year’s record. Only 127,630 immi- 
grants have entered the dominion this year, 
against 235,829 for the corresponding nine 
months of 1907. This is a decrease of 46 


deed, has 
Canada. 


per cent., for which no explanation yet ap- 
pears. 
Canada has now a population of about 


6,000,000, of which the French Canadian 
element, to which Premier Laurier belongs, 
numbers about 1,700,000. The members of 
the house of Commons are elected every five 
years, which insures continuation of the 
present government until the year 1913. By 
that time, it may reasonably be presumed, 
Canada will have had a chance to test thor- 
oughly the liberal policies. 


AND THEIR CHECK 
BOOKS. 


TORIES about banking accounts owned 
by women, told in a London paper, are 
funny reading. Of one who was in- 

formed that she had overdrawn her account 
it is stated that she wrote saying that she 
was very sorry and enclosed a check drawn 
upon the same bank, which she hoped 
would set matters right. 

Another who was called aside by the 
cashier and told that her account was over- 
drawn by a pound had rather the best of 
it when, taking a sovereign from her purse, 
she handed it to the cashier, expressing the 
sincere hope that her carelessness had not 
financially distressed the bank. 

Another story told is of a lady who en- 
tered a well known bank and presented a 
cross check to the cashier at the counter, 
expecting him to cash it. After glancing 
at it, he looked up and said politely: “I’m 


WOMEN 
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sorry, I cannot pay this across the counter,” 
to which the lady replied sweetly: “Oh, shall 
I come around that side?”’—Dundee Adver- 
tiser. 


CURRENCY CHANGES IN HAITI. 


INISTER H. W. FURNISS, of Port 
au Prince, forwards the following 
report relating to new issues of 

Haitian currency and its effect on the com- 
merce of the country. 


The MHhitian Government has_ received 
750,000 gourdes of the 5-gourde bills ordered 
in New York. Though these bills had to be 
signed by three different persons, a large 
number of them were in circulation in less 
than two days after their arrival, and all 
of them are now in circulation. The other 
750,000 gourdes are anxiously awaited. The 
500,000 gourdes in nickel commenced to 
arrive shortly after their coinage was au- 
thorized in May. and all of them were in 
circulation sometime before the receipt of 
the paper money which was authorized at 
the same time. 

Since the 5-gourde 
circulation a peculiar 
The market people and 
to take them on the ground 
not enough change to give in return, and 
the bankers refuse to accept them except 
at 4 to 10 per cent. discount. In other 
words they are accepted by the bankers at 
from 4 'to 10 per cent. discount, as compared 
with the 1 and 2-gourde bills, while nickel 
money is accepted nt 3 to 4 per cent. dis- 
count as compared with the 1 and 2-gourde 
bills. 

The reason 
and the small 


been in 
condition has arisen. 
small shops refuse 
that they have 


notes have 


given by the market people 
shopkeepers, that they have 
not enough change to accept them, if true, 
indicates that there are few purchases 
which approach 5 gourdes in value, the 
equivalent of less than fifty cents gold. 

It would seem that the bankers would 
accept them, as itt obviates less counting of 
money in their transactions, but I have been 
told by several of the bankers that they are 
not accepted because of difficulty encount- 
ered in getting rid of them, as only money 
of small denomination is desired. Because 
of the great fluctuations in the value of the 
paper currency the bankers will take only 
such fluctuating funds as can be disposed 
of readily. 

AppiTionaL Nicket Issue AwTrHorizep. 
coinage of 
nicke! 
other 


sanctioned the 
2.000.000 gourdes in 
has no guarantee 
eredit. This form 
instead of paper 


Congress has 
an additional 
eoin, Such coin 
than the Government's 
of money has been chosen 
enrrency as it can be rapidly delivered, 
while paper money will take at least two 
months for printing, seasoning, etc. The 
nickel money costs considerably more in 
proportion to value than the paper money, 
but the desire of the Government to put 
the money rapidly in circulation is so great 
that this difference in cost is not taken into 
consideration. The nickel is to be coined 
in the United States and is to make up the 
deficiences in the revenues. 

As the result of the rumor of an addi- 
ticnal issue of money the gold premium 
went up more than 50 points on August 21, 
and to 895 with further upward tendencies 
This reduces the 1 and 2-gourde paper bills 
to 10 cents American gold per gourde, with 
a three to four per cent. discount on this 
amount for nickel and four to ten per cent. 
discount for the 5-gourde bill. When the 
nickel coin which has just been authorized 
commences to arrive the gold premium will 
surely go up. 





EXCHANGE ON OUT-OF-TOWN CHECKS. 


By H. M. P. Eckhardt. 


MONG the resolutions adopted by the 
American Bankers Association at the 
Denver convention is the  follow- 

ing: 

Resolved, That the practice of charging 
exchange for handling out of town items is 
just and proper, and within the scope of 
legitimate banking; ‘therefore all bankers, 
both city and country are entitled to receive 
the benefit of the same. 


It needs but a glance through the report 
of proceedings of the convention to see that 
the practice of charging exchange on out- 
of-town items spreads but slowly, and that 
it is met with much opposition and bitter- 
ness in some directions. Thus a Cincinnati 
banker complains to the Clearing-House 
Section of the association that Minneapolis 
has built a clearing-house wall around it 
“under which no bank from the east can 
get except at an exchange charge.” Rumb- 
lings of discontent have been heard more or 
less all the time ever since New York start- 
ea the movement several years ago. But 


at the same time it is true, as Secretary 
Farnsworth says in his report, “that the 


banks of the United States are doing an 
enormous amount of business without com- 
pensation,” that they are not getting what 
rightfully belongs to them, and that by 
concerted action they could accomplish this 
end. 

The character of the banking system is, 
of course, somewhat in the way of bringing 
about concerted action on this or any other 
matter about which a division of opinion 
exists. Each one of seventeen thousand odd 
banks in the United States is, so to speak, 
a sovereign state, possessing an intense in- 
dividuality of its own. It has moreover 
its special interests to serve which are not, 
in every identical with the interests 
of other banks, even of those in its own 
neighborhood. ‘To bring so many of them 
into an association, as has been done, is 
considerable of an achievement; to induce 
them to see eye-to-eye on such matters as 
the charging of exchange on checks, would 
be something of a miracle. Even if con- 
certed action were possible it is not cer- 
tain that it would prove altogether bene- 
ficial for the country. It is in order to 
study some of the probable effects of a 
more general charging of exchange on out- 
of-town checks by the banks. 

At the present time in many places, if 
a man has an account at the bank, he may 
pass in at par all the checks he gets on 
points in the United States or Canada, 


case, 


notwithstanding that the bank has itself to 
pay exchange on a number of the items. 
The theory is that the bank more than re- 
coups itself from the use it is allowed to 
make of the customer's free balance on de- 
posit. Whether it does so or not depends 
altogether on the size of the balance and 
the activity of the account. Some banks 
allow customers to open an account and 
carry it on a balance of $75 or $100. <A 
balance of that size, even when compar- 
atively inactive, would not pay for much 
accommodation. One so large as $500, 
carried in an active account, might leave 
little or no margin of profit, not taking the 
matter of out-of-town checks into account 
at all. 

According to the banking usage obtaining 
in other countries the customer having a 
current account with a bank in any town 
or city is expected to carry it on a basis 
something like the following: He may de- 
posit cash, consisting of the coins and notes 
making up the currency of the country, and 
checks on other banks in the same town, 
at par, or at their face value. In some 
countries a custom exists, with the force 
of law, to the effect that checks or drafts 
drawn on the chief financial center shall 
always go at par. Thus checks on London 
go at par at all banking points in Great 
Britain, just as checks on New York are 
supposed to go at par at all points in the 
United States. The exception to this 
latter rule occurs in connection with a 
pronounced run of currency one way or 
the other between two centres. At crop 
moving time when currency is moving 
strongly from New York to the interior, 
New York funds at Chicago will be quoted 
at a discount of forty or fifty cents per 
thousand—the discount representing the 
cost of transmitting the funds. And when 
the currency is in full tide back to the 
metropolis, after having done its work in 
the grain fields, New York funds at Chi- 
cago may be quoted at a premium. 

Then, the fact of having his account 
entails upon the bank the obligation to 
discount paper submitted by its customer 
in cases wherein it considers the paper 
good, and the credit wanted for a legiti- 
mate purpose. In the United States the 
banks do not consider this obligation to be 
binding upon them to the same extent as 
banks do in other countries where a large 
borrower confines all his borrowings to one 
bank which supports him and fills all his 
reasonable requirements. 

Over and above these 


matters the bank 
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stands ready to transact business with its 
Among the bills which he sub- 
discount will be some payable 
towns, some payable in other 
countries. The banker picks these out, and, 
in addition to his interest or discount, 
makes a special charge for exchange or 
commission. The customer also receives in 
the regular course of his business checks on 
out-of-town banks. His bank is ready to 
buy these checks—at a certain rate of ex- 
change or commission. 

When it takes them from its customer 
and places them to his credit it actually 
transmits the funds for him from. the 
points on which the checks are drawn to his 
home town—a service which he has no right 
to expect to have done for nothing. In 
Canada a bank does not take from its de- 
positors checks drawn on another branch of 
itself without charging exchange. It takes 
the view that merely because it has located 
branches at two different 


customer. 
mits for 
in other 


ov established 


points is no reason why it should transmit 


from one to the other for its custo- 
mers for nothing. If a customer wants 
to have a debt collected in Kingston and 
transferred to his account in Winnipeg he 
has got to pay for the service. Similarly 
if he wants to send a_ remittance from 
Quebec to Vancouver that has got to be 
paid for too. The banks in the Dominion 
regulate their practice on the basis of get- 
ting 1-8 or 1-10 per cent. profit on out-of- 
town items deposited, that do not take 
more than two or three days to coilect. 
Suppose it is in Ottawa that Jones brings 
in to his bank a check on Montreal or 
Toronto. He will be charged say 1-8 pet 
cent. commission. If his check is on some 
point in Ontario or Quebec where his bank 
has no branch it probably will have itself 
to pay 1-8 or 1-10 per cent. to get the 
check collected; and in that Jones 
will be charged 1-4 or 1-5 per cent. Should 
the check be drawn on far-away Vancouver, 
the bank will be out of its money some 
four days longer and it may in consequence 
make an added charge. In the same way 
if Jones has an account payable in Halifax 
or St. John, New Brunswick, he can, to be 
check on his local bank in 
settlement; but if he does so he has to 
figure that his creditor will be charged 
exchange by the bank at the other end of 
the line, and it may be that his relations 
with the creditor are such that he does 
not want the creditor to be mulcted. 

While this is supposed to be the practice 
in Canada, as a matter of fact competition 
has led to its being modified in many cases. 
A real good customer may get the service 
done for nothing. But in that case his 
account would have to be valuable in other 
ways. 

In connection 


funds 


case 


sure, send his 


with the matter of a 
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change in the general practice in the Unite: 
States one eventuality at once rises to th 
mind. There is no doubt that the fre 
and liberal manner in which the Unite 
States banks have cashed out-of-town check 
has resulted in a great increase in th 
number of checking accounts and a 
expansion in the check circulation. It ha 
meant practically that to have an accoun 
in a bank was to have the ability of trans 
ferring money to any part of the countr 
without charge, merely by drawing a chec 
and mailing it. With such a_ valuabk 
privilege attached to the carrying of a 
account a great many people have been in 
duced to open accounts, deposit _ thei 
cash, and to let fly their checks. Th 
question is, suppose the practice of charg 
ing on out-of-town checks becomes near! 
universal, or suppose it becomes much more 
general than it is at present, what effec! 
will that have on the deposits of the bank 
and the check circulation? If the bank 
charge for their services, as they have a 
perfect right to do, will it lead to the 
closing out of many accounts and the with 
drawal of deposits? ‘lhe banks might face 
that contingency without uneasiness so far 
as their profits were concerned. But it 
would undoubtedly result in the country 
needing a greater amount of currency fo: 
the transaction of its business. At pres- 
ent the check circulation is a most valu- 
able aid to the currency of cash at times 
of special demand. If the check circula- 
tion falls off, some part of the reduction 
will have to be filled by cash. In other 
words, a greater amount of specie and 
notes will be needed in general circulation 


4 rea 


SAVINGS HABIT. 


AVING and_ thrift 
points out, more habit than virtue. .\ 
year like this breeds economy. Many 

a man and woman are learning what can ly 
saved and how much done without. Econo 
mies come into play. Families discover 
what they are spending. Up to incomes of 
from $50 to $50 a week outlay follows a 
known law on the general average. In 
nine-tenths of family incomes, from $10 a 
week up, a quarter goes to rent, a half to 
food and its preparation and the last fourth 
in the margin left for clothing and sun 
dries. “Engel’s law,” as economists call 
it, knows few exceptions in moderate in 
comes, and these are practicing thrift. It 
a family can reduce a month’s rent to less 
than a week’s income, can pay for a month’s 
food, fuel and service on less than two 
weeks’ pay, a beginning has been made in 
the larger possibilities of thrift and saving 
for the future. 


are, as Franklin 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIO 


AND THEIR 


EQUIPMENT 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY, BOSTON. 


‘i new home of the Commonwealth 
Trust Co., of Boston, at the corner 

of Devonshire and Summer streets, 
is one of the finest banking structures in 
the city. It is built of white Lee marble, 
ifter the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
ind presents a handsome and imposing ap- 
pearance. This effect is heightened by the 
use of two fluted Corinthian pillars on 
the Summer street side and by the very 
artistic treatment of the large windows. 
\ marble vestibule with doors of quartered 
yak trimmed in bronze leads to the main 
hanking room which is panelled in marble 
with counters of mahogany. This room 
rises to the full height of the building, and 
is splendidly lighted and fitted with every 
modern facility and convenience known to 
the banking world. The president’s room 


on the main floor is finished in San Jago 
mahogany with furniture of special de 
sign; the directors’ room on the mezzanine 
floor is furnished in a_ correspondingly 
handsome manner. The vaults and storage 
facilities in the basement are thoroughly 
modern in type, and give further evidence 
of the intention of the company to furnish 
its patrons with the best of banking ac- 
commoaations. 

The Commonwealth Trust Co., which is 
one of the most progressive banking institu- 
tions in Boston, commenced business on 
April 27, 1904, succeeding at that time to 
the interests of the Colonial National Bank. 
ane latter bank was itself the successor of 
the Manufacturers National and Continental 
National banks in 1898. The charter under 
which the company operates was granted 


Commonwealth Trust Company, Boston. 
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Main Banking Room. 


Working Space, Mezzanine Floor. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


by the Massachusetts legislature to the 
Manufacturers Trust Ce. of Holyoke. This 
charter was later purchasea by Mr. David 
J. Lord, at that time president of the Man- 
ufacturers National Bank, and _ his 
ciates, and the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany was formed with Mr. Lord as _ presi- 
dent. 

In July, 1904, a branch office was estab- 
lished in the vicinity of the North Station, 
and now forms an important part of the 
company’s business. Mr. Lord has been 


asso- 


William A. Gaston, of Gaston, Snow & 
Saltonstall, attorneys at law; Otis him- 
ball, trustee; David J. Lord, president; 
Joseph P. Manning, of MeGreenery & Man- 
ning, tobacco merchants; Frederick S. Mose- 
ley, of Frederick S. Moseley & Co., bankers; 
importers and grocers; H. Staples Potter, 
A. Wilder Pollard, of Wood, Pollard & Co., 
of Potter & Wrightington, canned goods 
and cereals; James M. Pendergast, of J. M. 
Prendergast & Co., cotton goods brokers; 
Henry H. Proctor, president Proctor, Elli- 


Directors’ Room. 


ably assisted as vice-president and treas- 
urer by Mr. Arthur P. Stone, who was 
formerly assistant cashier of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and later with the 
National Shawmut Bank. 

The strength and standing of the com- 
pany is further indicated by the personnel 
of the board of directors, which is as 
follows: 

S. Reed Anthony, of Tucker, Anthony 
& Co., bankers; George L. Batchelder, of 
Batchelder Bros., coal; Walter C. Baylies, 
of Amory Browne & Co., dry goods; 
Junius Beebe, of Lucius Beebe & Co., 
leather; Albert L. Brown, of Brown, Riley 
& Co., stock brokers; Walter G. Garritt, 
vice-president United States Leather Co.; 


son Co., tanners of sole leather; George F. 
Putnam, president Hill Manufacturing Co.; 
William B. Rice, of Rice & Hutchins (Ine.), 
manufacturers of and shoes; James 
I. Richards, president Boston Gas Light 
Co.; Horace B. Shepard, president Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co.; A. Shuman, of A, 
Shuman & Co., wholesale ane retail clothing; 
Charles F. Smith, treasurer, Oliver Ditson 
Co.; Charles G. Smith, president Institu- 
tion for Savings in Roxbury; Thomas C, 
Thacher, of T. C. Thacher & Co., wool; 
Edwin S. Webster, of Stone & Webster, 
electrical engineers; Edward B. Wilson, of 
Wilson, Larrabee & Co., wholesale dry 
goods; Robert Winsor, of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., bankers. 


boots 
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Safe Deposit Vault. 


The report of the company to the Massa- 


chusetts Bank Commissioner as of October 
31, shows: 
ASSETS. 


bonds 1,000.00 


Massachusetts 


Orthe bonds .175.00 
,576.40 
Overdrafts 309.65 
Real 


Premium 


estate 2,030.42 


3.00.00 
309.44 


account 


Cash on hand and in banks.... 


7,400.91 


000,000.00 


829,882.97 


.197,517.94 


Surplus and undivided profits.. 


027,400. 


CHARGING THREE TIMES MORE 
THAN COMPETITORS. 


HE official minimum 
the Bank of France is one of the 
lowest in Europe; yet at the same 

time, the disparity between it and the rate 
of other lenders in the open market is wider 
than any. The Bank of England will not 
lend under 2% per cent., although 13¢ pre- 
vails with other institutions, and the Bank 


discount rate at 


of Germany asks 4 per cent., while loans 
can be had, elsewhere in Berlin, at 2%. 
But the Bank of France has held to its 3 
per cent. minimum when borrowers could 
get money elsewhere in Paris at less than 
1 per cent. 

How can a bank get any business under 
such conditions? The question is answered 
by the Paris correspondent of the London 
*Economist:” 


business of tho 
Paris, but in the 


The greater 
Bank of France is not in 
provinces. The profits in the branches in 
1907 amounted to £ 1.587.872, against 
€1,081.994 in Paris, and the difference was 
mainly in the discount and lending busi- 
The result is obtained by the ex- 
tension of the operations of the bank 
throughout France. It had at the end of 
last vear 127 regular organized branches in 
the provinees, 55 auyniliary bureaus, and, in 
addition, connections with 284 other locali- 
ties, making in all 466 places outside of 
Paris on which bills might be negotiated 
at the hank. 

The Bank of France is an_ essentially 
democratic institution, as by its statutes it 
is bound to accommodiite on uniform terms 
the smallest trader who applies for discount 
if the security is good. Even in Paris, 
where the number of bills taken in last year 
was 7,503,527, 48 per cent. of the total, or 
3,646,929, were for sums of from ds. to £4. 
and the average amount for the whole of 
France, Paris, and the brinches was under 
229 6s.. which was an advance on the 

of 1906. With the immense volume of 
business it has to direct the bank can afford 
to neglect the small profits to be made by 
competing for bills at a barren rate of 
discount, 


part of the 


nesses. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTAENTS.- on 


EGINNING with the January number the date of publication of Tue Bankers 
Macazine will be changed from the 20th to the Ist of the month, the January 
issue being sent out January 1. Owing to this change in the publication date, the usual 
article on “Money, Trade and Investments” is omitted this month, but will be found 
in the January issue and thereafter as usual. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Corrected to December 1, 1908. 


gepeamaer 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. Div. Rate. Pid. Asked. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members Merchants Exchange | Na- 


: tional Bank (par $50). 6 60 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, Merchants National Bank ; 


120 Broadway, New York. (par $50) 160 
Metropolitan Bank y 160 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. Mount Morris ‘Bank 210 
Aetna National Bank .... 8 165 175 Mutual Bank 290 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk. 10 240 fe Nassau Bank (par $50).. 200 
Bank of America j 545 560 Nat. Bank of Commerce. 185 
Bank of the Manhattan Nat. Butchers & Drovers — = 
Co. (par $50) 12 200 915 . Bank (par 25) 150 
Bank of the Metropolis .. 16 375 400 National City Bank 320 
3ank of N. Y., N. B. A... 14 300 310 National Copper Bank.... .. 225 
Bank of Washington National Park Bank .... ) 440 
Heights os 26 we New Netherlands Bank... .. 
Battery Park Nat. Bank .. f 9: N. Y. County Nat. Bank. 4 750 
Bowery Bank r 295 aed N. Y. —- Exchange 
Bronx Borough Bank .... .. : ee _ wank 
cece Bank. oe } 7 95 Night & Day Bank 
Chase National Bank .... 6 25 aes Nineteenth Ward Bank... 
Chatham National I : Northern Bank : 
(par $25 6 290 ow Pacific 3ank (par $50)... 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.. .. 190 els People’s Bank (par $25).. 
Chemical National Bank. 1: 410 2 Phenix National Bank 
Citizens’ Central Nat. Bk. 6 150 5: 9, (par $20) 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.. 215, am Plaza Bank . 
Colonial Bank 9 850 ah Seaboard National Bank.. 
Columbia Bank ‘ 100 OE: Second National Bank.. 
Consolidated Nat. Bank... 6 120 : Sherman National Bank... 
Corn Exchange ‘Rank.... 16 315 33 State Bank 
East River National Bank Twelfth Ward Bank 
(par $25) . 120 Twenty-third Ward Bank 
Fidelity Bank Be 160 f Union Exchange ‘Bank.... 
Fifth Avenue Bank 1000 nee West Side Bank 
Fifth National Bank 2 310 “4 Yorkville Bank 
First National Bank y 750 — 
ain Aa ge Rae A al 7 NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 
Fourth National Bi: , : 
Gallatin National Bank Div. Rate. Pid. Asked. 
(par $50) 12 35 837i Astor Trust Co. eo 23 315 
Garfield National Bank... 2 285 9: Bankers Trust } 16 
German-American Bank sjowling Green Trus Y 20 32% 340 
(par $75) } af 5 Broadway Trust Co. .... 6 140 
German Exchange Bank.. 2 E 95 Brooklyn Trust Co. .... 20 
Germania Bank 3 Ti 5 Carnegie Trust Co. ar 55 17 5 
Greenwich ‘Rank 25 Citizens’ Trust Co. : 5 12 
Hanover National Bank.. 16 5 525 Central Trust Co. 7 
Importers & Traders Nat. Columbia Trust Co 
Bank 2 55 56 Commercial Trust 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. E E Empire Trust Co. 
Jefferson Bank 7 Equitable Trust Co. 
Liberty National Bank... 2 if 525 Farmers Loan & 
Lincoln National Bank... ‘ 52 Co. (par $25) 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 2 26 Fidelity Trust Co. 
Mechanics National Bank 12 25 265 Fifth Avenue Trust 
Mereantile National Pank .. 5 5 Flatbush Trust Co. 


ree Rens 
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Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Franklin Trust Co, 8 195 
Fulton Trust Co. 240 
Guaranty Trust Co. 2 510 ae 
Guardian Trust Co. eat 170 180 
Hamilton Trust Co. 270 280 
Home Trust Co. : 100 
Hudson ‘Trust 20. a 130 
Kings Co. Trust 7 ‘ 440 
Knickerbocker Trust Co... .. 300 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. .. 215 
Lincoln Trust Co. ue 165 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. 

Trust Co. 220 
Long Is. Loan & Trust.. 1: 260 
Manhattan Trust 

$30) 2 350 
Mercantile Trust C : 750 
Metropolitan Trust Mace a 510 
Morton Trust Co. 2 410 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 120 
Nassau Trust Co. 150 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust C 1050 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 135 
nm. ¥. Bewet Coe, 33 5 
People’s Trust Co. 2 260 
Standard Trust Co. 300 
Tithe Guar. & Trust ‘o. 16 410 
Trust Co. of America.... .. 295 
Union Trust Co. pete 1050 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co... 2 325 
Van Norden Trust Co. ius 
Washington Trust Co. .... 12 100 
Windsor Trust Co. y 125 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
60 Congress St., Poston. 

Div. Last 

Name. Rate. Sale. 
National Bank 6 140 
National Bank 4 100 
National Bank ) 140 
Bank 195 
BARE 2... 138 

‘ 312% 

181% 

165% 


Atlantic 
Boylston 
Commercial 
Eliot National 
Faneuil Hall National 
First National Bank 

First Ward National ‘Bz 
Fourth National Pank 
Merchants’ National Bank 217% 
Metropolitan National Bank .... 6 122 

National Bank of Commerce .... 6 160 

National Market Bank, Brighton 6 102 

Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 167 

National Shawmut Bank 288 

National Union Bank 7 165% 
National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Poston National Bank 

People’s National Bank, Roxbury 

Second National Bank 

South End National Bank 

State National Bank 

Webster & Atlas National Bank. 

Winthrop National Bank 


* No public sales. 
BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Div. 
Name. Rate. 
American Trust Co. 
Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. & 
City Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust 
Commonwealth 
Dorecnester Trust 
Exchange Trust 
Federal Trust Co. 
International Trust 
Liberty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & 
Mechanics’ Trust 
New England Trust 
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Div. 
Name. tate. 


Last 
Sale. 


Old Colony Trust Co. 700 
Trust Co. 219 
* 


Puritan 
State Street Trust 8 
United States Trust Co. 225 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Bid. Asked. 


National Bank.. 8 190 195 
National 
Evanston 250 258 
Commercial National Bank 12 294 299 
Continental National Rank 242 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank 1: 395 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bk. 216 
First National y 
First Nat. of Englewood 
Ft. Dearborn Nat. Bank 
Hamilton National Bank 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
sank 
Monroe National Bank... 
Nat. Pank of the Republic 
National City Bank 
National Produce Bank 
Oakland National Bank.. 
Prairie National Bank .... 


Bankers’ 
City 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. A 
American Tr. & Sav. A 211 
Central Trust Co. 139 
Chicago City FT 
Chicago Savings 
Colonial Tr, & 
Drexel State Bank 
Drovers Ti. & Sav 
Englewood State 
Hibernian sjanking Assn. 
Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bk...16-4ex. 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. ‘Bk. 5 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co. 12 
Metropolitan Tr. & S. 6 
Mutual sank ae 
Northern Trust 
North Western T 

Bank 

Prairie State Bank 
tailway Exchange 
Royal Trust Co. 
So. Chicago Sav. jank. 6 
State Bank of Chicago.. 12 
Stock Yards Savings Bank 6 
Union Bank 6 
Union Stock Yards Bank. 6 
Western Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 
Woodlawn Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 


3ank... 


jank. 


BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely: Price, 50 cents. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 

90 William St., New York. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has issued its 1908 edition of 
“Trust Companies of the United States.” 
The volume is a compilation of the state- 
ments of conditions of trust companies as 
of June 30, 1908, giving also the officers, 
directors, correspondents, dividend rates 
and stock quotations. 


—Secretary E. O. Eldredge of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association is to be 
congratulated upon the handsome appear- 
ance of the fifteenth annual report of the 
association, which has made its appearance. 

The volume, bound in gold and _ white, 
consists of more than 200 pages of the 
proceedings of the convention which was 
held at the Hotel Frontenac, ‘Thousand 
Islands, on July 9 and 10 last. 


—The directors of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company have decided to anticipate 
the next five payments of five per cent. 
each to depositors. The payments will call 
for $6,250,000 and will provide for all the 
company’s obligations to depositors up to 
the spring of 1910. It is probable that the 
remainder of the deposits will be paid 
within a few months. The company has 
maintained its total deposits above $36,- 
00.000 notwithstanding the large payments 
to depositors. 


Abram J. Prager, formerly a member 
of the firm of Morris Prager Company, and 
well known in the diamond trade, has 
heen elected a director of the Mercantile 
National Bank, in place of E. D. Street. 


Stockholders of the 
Company have ratified an increase in_ its 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The 
new capital wil be provided by a dividend 
of fifty per cent., amounting to $250,000, 
and the balance will be subscribed in cash. 
The new stock will sell at 150. 


Empire Trust 


Supplementing their action in increas- 
ing the capital from $500,000 to $700,000, 
the stockholders of the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company of New York have in- 
creased the number of directors from fif- 
teen to thirty. The following men well 


known in banking and commercial circles 
have been added to the board of directors: 
Logan C. Murray, president American Na- 
tional Bank, Louisville, Ky.; Asa G. Cand- 
ler, president Central Bank and Trust Cor- 
poration, Atlanta, Ga.; Emerson MeMillin 
& Co., bankers, New York city; C. P. Ellis, 
of C. P. Ellis & Co., cotton merchants, New 
Orleans, La.; L. P. Hillyer, vice-president 
American National Bank, Macon, Ga.; 
Atmore L. Baggot, of Carpenter, Baggot 
& Co., New York city: Silas Swartz, presi- 
dent New York Button Works, New York 
city; George T. Dexter, vice-president Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York; Frank B. Hayne, cotton merchant, 
New Orleans, La. 


Assets Realization Com- 
pany has come prominently before Wall 
Street through an announcement that a 
stock dividend of $3,000,000 or 100 per cent. 
has been declared. 

The stock dividend will supply 33,000,000 
of the $7,000,000 new capital. This is the 
company which sought to liquidate the 
affairs of the National Bank of North 
America, and would have completed the 
work but for an entanglement in which C. 
W. Morse and the Comptroller's Depart- 
ment at Washington became involved. 

The Assets Realization Company is a 
sort of hospital for ill and dying corpora- 
tions. It charges substantial fees for its 
work of rehabilitation and succoring the 
weak industrial, financial and railroad cor- 
porations. It is largely controlled by W. 
H. Jenks, of Philadelphia, and other Girard 
‘Trust Company capitalists. Charles D. 
Barney is also a director. 

With its capital of $10,000,000 the Assets 
Realization Company can now tackle big 
jobs. \ certificate of incorporation  in- 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


BV 


ADAPT- 
FOR 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


CHICACO 


creasing the capital has been filed in 


‘Trenton. 


On December 15 the First National 
Bank of Brooklyn will enter its new 
building at Broadway and Havemeyer 
streets, bordering the Williamsburg Bridge 
plaza. This structure was started June 1 
and has cost $100,000, It is a big lime- 
stone structure, standing on a plot 40 feet 
wide by 104 feet long, which was purchased 
for $70,000. It is a half dozen blocks from 
the old building, at Broadway and Kent 
avenue, and in a much more conspicuous 
position. 

The new building is more than a_ bank 
building. Only the first floor and the base- 
ment will be used by the banks, the three 
upper stories being fitted out as_ offices. 
The building is of the modern French type 
of architecture. The interior of the bank- 
ing room, which is 38 feet wide and 100 
feet long, is finished in marble and mahog- 
any. The rooms of the president, cashier 
and directors on this floor are similarly 
furnished. The screen shutting off the space 
within which the employees will have their 
desks will be of marble, with the upper 
portion of mahogany, with bronze grilles. 
On this floor and in the basement will be 
the safe deposit vaults, with more than one 
thousand boxes. The office upstairs will 
be finished in oak. 

The bank was organized in 1864 and has 
occupied its present building for many 
vears. It is the third largest institution 
of its kind in Brooklyn. Its officers are: 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA 


Capital, - : $200,000 


Surplus & Profits, 845,000 
Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


Largest 


NEW YORK 


Joseph 


Driggs, 


Huber, president; Marshall § 
vice-president, and William S. 
Drish, cashier. The directors are Mr 
Huber, Mr. Driggs, J. W. Weber, J. J 
Cooney, M. L. Reynolds, S. H. Coombs, 
T. F. Jackson, Moses May and John Probst 


—On November 11, the Greenpoint Sav 
ings Bank of Brooklyn held an informal 
reception in its new building at Man 
hattan avenue and Calyer street and on the 
following day the doors were opened for 
business. The new structure is in the 
Greek Doric style and is in every par- 
ticular modern in its arrangement and 
fittings. 

On January 11, 1909, the Greenpoint Sav 
ings Bank will celebrate its fortieth anni- 
versary and it is a source of gratification 
to the officials that the bank has this new 
home ready for that occasion. 


State Banking Superintendent William; 
has granted the application of the Brook- 
lvn Bank for leave to open a branch office 
at 262 Fulton street, in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, on the removal of the main office 
of the Brooklyn Bank in the city of New 
York from that location and the abandon- 
ment of the branch office heretofore con- 
ducted at 27 Flatbush avenue. 

Superintendent Williams also has granted 
the application of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York city for permission to open 
a branch office at Bridge plaza, corner of 
Hunter avenue and Academy street, Bor- 
ough of Queens. 

The Corn Exchange Bank has also leased 
a store at the northwest corner of St. 
Nicholas avenue and I18lst street for ten 
years, and early in January will add another 
branch office to its already !ong list. 


Application has been made to the Site 
Banking Department for the incorpora- 
tion of the Bronx Safe Deposit Company, 
with a capital of $100,000, situated at 
Tremont and Park avenues, New York city. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


At the regular moninly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company November 11, Edward M. 
Weld of Stephen M. Weld and Co.; Rich- 
ard Siedenburg of Rhd. Siedenburg and 
Co., and FE. V. Baldwin, cashier Commer- 
cial and Farmers’ National Bank, Balti- 
more, were elected directors of the company. 


—President Roosevelt on November 13 
appointed George S. Terry to be Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States at New 
York, in succession to Hamilton Fish. 

Mr. Terry served as assistant treasurer 
of the Republican National Committee 
under Treasurer George R. Sheldon. He 
is said to have been recommended to ihe 
President by Representatives Van Vechten 
Olcott and Herbert Parsons of New York, 
as well as by Mr. Sheldon. The post was 
offered to Jol. E. Hedges, but he declined 
it. 

Mr. Terry for many years has been sec- 
retary of the Union League Club of New 
York, and also has been connected with 
the Park Commission of that city. 


—The Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton has issued a general circular notifying 
the holders of United States three per 
cent. certificates of indebtedness that these 
will be paid and retired, with a year’s accu- 
mulated interest, on November 20. 

The circular was received by those local 
banks who had obtained these certificates 
when issued a year ago as an emergency or 
“panic” measure. The banks bought the 
obligations, which were in the nature of a 
Government bond, and on which they could 
obtain circulation. 

Par was paid for the certificates in cash, 
but the banks benefited because the Treas- 
ury Department agreed to deposit with 
those buying them seventy-five per cent. of 
the amount purchased in public funds. 


J. Julian Dick, who has been elected 
a member of the tock Exchange, has the 
distinction of being the youngest member 
elected to the board in many years. He 
is only about twenty-two vears old and at 
present is a broker on the Cotton Exchange. 
His father, Evans R. Dick, of Dick Bros. 
& Co., recently transferred his Stock Ex- 
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change membership to him. Amory Le- 
land, Jr., has also been elected a member 
of the Exchange. 


Business men from almost every sec- 
tion of Brooklyn were present at the open- 
ing of the new quarters of the Brooklyn 
Bank in the handsome three-story building 
at 585-587 Fulton street, on the morning 
of November 16. The sumptuously fur- 
nished banking rooms were thrown open 
for inspection, and depositors and pros- 
pective depositors were taken through the 
building. 

The interior of the lower floor presented 
the appearance of a conservatory of beau- 
tiful flowers, for on every side there were 
floral pieces appropriately arranged. The 
exterior of the building was almost entire- 
ly covered with flags anu bunting. Safes 
of the highest stability have been installed 
in the deposit vaults in the basement. All 
the furniture on the main floor is of oak 
and the whole floor is artistically finished. 
The directors’ rooms are on the floor above 
the main floor and are plainly but hand- 
somely furnished. 

President David O. Underhill in 
cussing the prospects of the institution 
said: 


dis- 


The Brooklyn Bank is 1 thoroughly local 
institution, under new and efficient manage- 
ment and splendidly equipped to extend to 
its patrons all the banking facilities of a 
thoroughly modern and wel!-conducted in- 
stitution We will try particularly to get 
the patronage of the women shoppers in 
the downtown district and we will have 
special facilities installed for them. 
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Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 

are solicited and interest paid 
on datly balances. Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 


Companies : : 2? ¢$ &# & & 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 


The building at Clinton and Fulton 
streets, which was formerly the main office 
of the bank, will now be a branch. Active 
business began at the new building Novem- 
ber 17. 

The officers of the bank are David C. 
Underhill, president; Nelson B. Ayres, vice- 
president and cashier; Willet G. Rendell, 
assistant cashier; Frederick W. Flottwell, 
assistant cashier, and Oliver M. Denton, 
manager. 


Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary of the 
Navy, has resigned his office and Truman H. 
Newberry, now Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, succeeds him in the Cabinet. 

President Roosevelt, in accepting the res- 
ignation expressed genuine sorrow at losing 
such an able Cabinet Minister and sup- 
porter and declared that the resignation 
was accepted only because Mr. Metcalf’s 
health wilt not permit him to remain in 
office longer. 


James S. Gross, for a number of years 
assistant cashier of the Mount Morris Bank, 
has become associated with the firm of 
W. J. B. Mills & Co., 36 Wall street. 
—At a regular board meeting of the 
Nassau Bank, held November 18, Edward 
Earl, cashier, was chosen to succeed the 
inte William H. Rogers as president. This 
honor has come to Mr. Earl after twenty- 
two vears of faithful service in the bank, 
the past two years in the capacity of 
cashier. During the long illness and since 
the death of Mr. Rogers, much of the 
active management of the bank has rested 
upon Mr. Earl, so that his new duties are 
not unfamiliar to him. 


Representatives of boards of trade and 
mercantile organizations in many cities met 
in New York November 18 by invitation 
of the Merchants’ Association in what was 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


announced as a “preliminary conference to 
consider measures for the reform of the 
national currency system.” 

The topic particularly under discussion 
was whether a national currency reform 
convention, comprising delegates from all 
the commercial bodies of the country, 
should be held. The conferees, however, 
after prolonged consideration, decided that 
in view of the existence of a_ national 
currency commission, appointed by act ot 
Congress, it was not expedient at the pres- 
ent time to call such a convention. 

It was determined, however, that steps 
should be taken to effect a national or 
ganization for the purpose of promoting 
the cause of sound money. To this end 
the appointment of a committee was au 
thorized, to invite the co-operation of com 
mercial and civic bodies in the work and 
aid them in the careful study of currenc\ 
matters and the formulation of such legis 
lation as may be necessary to accomplis! 
the desired reforms. Appointments to the 
committee to give effect to the resolution 
adopted included Finley Acker, of the Phil 
adelphia Trades League. 


It is announced that the American 
Bank Note Company has closed negotia- 
tions for the purchase of 123 lots in the 
Bronx and wiit erect there a large build- 
ing or group of buildings to accommodate 
its entire plant, which is now located at 
86 Trinity place. 

The new plant will open with 2500 em- 
ployees, but this number may be increased 
to 5000. 

The American Bank Note Company has 
a capital of $10,000,000, with printing 
establishments and sales offices in Boston 
anu Philadelphia and sates offices in Balti 
more, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. The American Bank Note 
Company of Canada, organized under a 
Dominion charter, is affiliated with it. 
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Ordinary business prudence should dictate that your 
issue of securities be engraved by a responsible bank note 


company. 


In no other way can proper protection be obtained 
during the different stages of preparation as well as in the 
subsequent guarding of plates from which the work is 


produced. 


We have been making plates and keeping them for 


over a century. 
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One of the first orders received by the 
company soon after its organization in 1775 
came from Paul Revere, of the midnight 
ride fame, and was for £100,000 of bank 
notes. 


Stockholders of the European-American 
Bank have voted to increase the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. It is 
understood that it is the purpose of the 
directors of this bank to apply for a 
national charter and the authorization of 
the increase to the capital is a preliminary 
step to that end. 


At a meeting of the Liberty National 
Bank directors Z. S. Freeman, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank, was 
elected a vice-president. It was also de- 
cided that the office of second vice-president 
be abolished and Charles W. Riecks was 
elected a vice-president of the bank, which 
office he is to hold together with that of 
cashier. 


—Many writers have remarked upon the 
strength which the trust companies through- 
out the country showed a vear ago during 
the panic. Among the New York com- 
panies, the Trust Company of America is 
conspicuous for its great  recuperative 
powers. After a shrinkage of $44,000,000 in 
deposits from August to December a year 


LOUIS 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ago, and the necessity for borrowing $25,- 
000,000, deposits have been built up again 
and the loan has been repaid in full. This 
is conclusive proof that the were 
sound. 


assets 


The Far Rockaway National Bank, 
Queens County, opened its doors for busi- 
ness November tt. The bank purchased the 
interest of the local branch of the Queens 
Borough Trust Company, and is capitalized 
with $50,000. The officers are: President, 
Harry G. Heyson; vice-president, J. Lauch- 
heimer; cashier, J. J.. Stanley; teller, C. X. 
Rairden. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


The Peoples Savings Bank of Brockton, 
Mass., of which ex-Governor William L. 
Douglas, the shoe manufacturer, is presi- 
dent, opened its life insurance and old age 
annuity department on Monday, November 
2, 1908. 

The recent law permits 
savings banks to issue life insurance up to 
$500 and annuities up to $200 a year, the 
design being to enable working men to sup- 
ply themselves with old annuities and 
life insurance at the lowest possible cost. 
The banks are not to employ any solicitors 
or collectors, but will appoint a large num- 
ber of agencies throughout the state where 


Massachusetts 


age 
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applications may be made and 
paid, 

It is expected that this law will in the 
near future prove to be as_ beneficial as 
the law creating the state board of arbi- 
tration, which Mr. Douglas as_ senator 
twenty-two years ago championed, and 
under which his immense factories at Brock- 
ton have since been operated. Thus again, 
the ex-governor leads the way in progres- 
sive laws for the workingmen of the coun- 
try, as there is little doubt that other states 
will enact similar laws in favor of the 
toilers. 

Ex-Governor Douglas is the president of 
the league formed about two years ago to 
secure the passage of the necessary legis- 
lation and the extension of the system 
throughout the state, and his bank was the 
first to vote to avail itself of the authority 
granted by the new law. 

The state branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Boot & Shoe Workers’ 
Union, and over two hundred other labor 
organizations joined with leading manufac- 
turers, financiers and philanthropists in urg- 
ing the passage of the law by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. 


premiums 


Representative W. V. Gaines of Ten- 
nessee has called attention to the fact that 
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both New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
have laws requiring savings banks to guar- 
antee deposits against all loss. The New 
Hampshire law was passed in 1874 and the 
Massachusetts law in 1879. The commis- 
sioner of banking of Massachusetts in his 
annual report last January commends the 
law as having been very effective in pre- 
venting runs on banks. 


Charles A. Chapman, cashier of the 
Athol (Mass.) National Bank has_ been 
chosen treasurer of the Chicopee Savings 
Bank to succeed Russell L. Scott, de- 
ceased, 

The new treasurer was born in Spring- 
field, Mass., and has been with the Athol 
bank for the past fifteen vears and before 
that he served as a teller in another bank. 


—Directors of the Park National Bank 
of Holyoke, Mass., have elected Dr. S. A 
Mahoney to fill out the unexpired term of 
their late president, E. 1.. Munn. 


—The Essex Savings Bank of Lawrence, 
Mass., has paid an extra dividend of one- 
half per cent. in addition to the regular 
semi-annual dividend of two per cent. This 
is a division of surplus earnings, and not, 
properly speaking, an increase in the reg- 
ular dividend rate. The earnings of the 
bank for the past year have been con- 
siderably larger than they ordinarily are, 
owing to the higner rates for which money 
could be loaned, and also to the fact that 
deposits have been increased materially. 
The amount of extra dividend is about 
$45,000, which, added to the regular div- 
idend of $195,000, makes a total payment to 
depositors for the six months of $240,000. 


Trustees of the Newburyport (Mass.) 
Five Cents Savings Bank, at a meeting 
held recently, declared the regular dividend 
of two per cent., for the last six months, 
and carried to the surplus account about 
four thousand dollars. Notwithstanding the 
financial depression during the year, the 
volume of business has been greater than 
that of any previous year, save that of 
1907. The amount due depositors at the 
present time is $2,167,611. 

Previous to the declaring of the div- 
idend, the members of the corporation, at 
a special meeting, amended the by-laws of 
the bank, agreeable to an act of the last 
legislature, so that the dividends can accu- 
mulate, at compound interest, until the 
deposit with interests amounts to $2,000. 


Two of the leading banks of Medford, 
Mass., the Medford National and the Med- 
ford Trust Company, have completed ar- 
rangements whereby the trust company 
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assumes all the accounts and business of 
the national bank and will hereafter be 
in the field alone. 


Charles H. Barnes, the cashier of the 
Medford National Bank, has become the 
treasurer of the Medford Trust Company, 
but the same clerical force remains. Ed- 
win T. McKnight, the new president, has 
been one of the active workers in bringing 
about the consolidation and with the good- 
will of all the depositors behind him he 
can soon build up a_ strong institution. 


Preliminary surveys are being made 
for the new First National Bank building 
on Main street, Bangor, Me., and the plans 
and specifications are now in the hands of 
contractors who are figuring on them. 
While the officials of the company have 
not as yet publicly announced their plans, 
it is understood that building will commence 
in the near future and that the bank will 
take possession of its new quarters as soon 
as they are ready for occupancy. ‘The 
building will be of brick, with sandstone 
trimmings, and will be a decided addition 
to the street. The building will be used 
for the bank’s purposes entirely, and will 
be thoroughly adequate and up-to-date in 
every particular. The structure will be 
fireproof in every way, including a large 
vault room, private silver 
vault in the basement, a room specially for 
lady patrons, and the usual rooms for the 
directors and bank officials. 
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Melvilie H. Kelly, treasurer of the Saco 
and Biddeford Savings Institution of Saco, 
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Me., since 1885, has resigned, and Dr. 
Walter T. Goodale has been elected as _ his 
successor. ‘The resignation goes into effect 
December 31. 


—An agreement of considerable  im- 
portance to the people of Newton, Mass., 
has been reached by the Newton Trust Com- 
pany with the Newtonville Trust Company 
whereby they are to work together in their 
efforts to serve their patrons and develop 
their business. This has been’ brought 
about through the purchase by the Newton 
‘ijrust Company of a certain amount of 
stock in the Newtonville Trust Company 
and the purchase of stock in the Newton 
Trust Company by Newtonville — stock- 
holders. 

Congressman John W. Weeks retires from 
the presidency of the Newtonville Trust 
Company and enters the Newton Trust 
Company as director and vice-president. 
Mr. Sidney Harwood and Mr. G. Fred 
Simpson, vice-president of the Newton Sav- 
ings bank, both formerly of the Newton- 
ville board, enter that of the Newton Trust 
Company. Mr. Dwight Chester, under 
whose presidency the Newton Centre Trust 
Company enjoyed exceptional prosperity, 
succeeds Mr. Weeks as president at New- 
tonville, and = enters” their board. Mr. 
Seward W. Jones and Mr. Frank L. Rich- 
ardson also enter the Newtonville board, 
Mr. Richardson as vice-president. 

These two trust companies, working in 
harmony with their combined strength, ex- 
pect to be able to serve their patrons to 
much better advantage than they could in- 
dependently of each other. They hold at 
present seven-eighths of the banking busi- 
ness of the city. They have arranged with 
each other so that depositors of either 
company can use the offices and facilities of 
the other whenever they may find it con- 
venient to do so. This means that any one 
of their depositors may make deposits or 
cash their checks whenever they please 
either at Newtonville, Newton Corner, or 
Newton Centre for their account in which- 
ever office they may carry it. 


—With the approval of the Rhode 
Island State Board of Bank Incorporations, 
William T. Goodwin, the State Bank Com- 
missioner, on November 4 took control of 
the Central Trust Company of Providence, 
R. I., and applied to the Superior Court 
for the appointment of a receiver and for 
the issuance of an injunction to restrain 
the bank from doing business, claiming that 
it was hazardous for the public to deposit 
their funds with the institution. 

Mr. Goodwin states that the bank has 
failed to comply with certain state banking 
laws. He expressed the opinion that 
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liquidation will not result and that the 3,000 
depositors will suffer no loss. 

The Central Trust Company was_ incor- 
porated in 1900 with $100,000 capital. Al- 
fred T. Ward is president and secretary 
and Alfred F. Davis treasurer. The corn- 
pany’s iast statement showed — resources 
aggregating $240,757. The liabilities in- 
cluded the capital stock of $100,000 and de- 
posits of $127,228. 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Kingston Trust Company, Kingston, 
R. 1. the following were chosen: President, 
Charles J. Greene; vice-president, J. W. P. 
King, clerk of corporation, Thomas J. 
Hoxie, secretary and treasurer, Millard F. 
Perry; board of trustees, Charles J. Greene, 
J. W. P. King and Oliver Watson. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—John O. Miller, treasurer of the Monon- 
gahela Trust Company of Homestead, Pa., 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Peoples Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, 
as the successor of James K. Duff. Mr. 
Duff is now connected with the bond house 
of J. S. & W. S. Kuhn. 


OLS 


—At a board meeting of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, held recently, 
Alexander Murdock and William Mek. 
Reed were elected assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Murdock received his training as a 
banker in the Bank of Pittsburgh National 
Association and later with the Pittsburgh 
Bank for Savings, of which he was assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Reed has been connected 
with the First National Bank for 16 years, 
and his election is in the line of deserved 
Under the management of 
president; William S. 
Dawson Speer, vice-presi- 


promotion. 
James S. Kuhn as 
Kuhn and J. -.. 
dents; F. H. Richard, cashier, and Thomas 
C. Griggs, Alexander Murdoch ana Wil- 
liam Mek. Reed, assistant cashiers, the 
directors of the bank feel confident that 
its affairs wili be most ably administered. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
United Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, a new banking institution recently 
chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
Senator R. J.) Cunningham elected 
president; KE. Arch. Cohen, who has long 
been identified with the realty business of 
Pittsburgh, as president of the U. S. Realty 
Company, was elected tirst vice-president; 
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vice-president, 
and 


William T. Lyon, second 
and Charles C. MeKallip, secretary 
treasurer. ‘The directors are R. J. Cun- 
ningham, E. Arch. Cohen, William T. ..yon, 
R. L. MeKallip, John E. Fitzgerald, Dr. 
W. H. Kirk, Louis Himmelrich and J. D. 
Arnold. ‘The bank rooms at 327-329 Fourth 
avenue are occupied jointly by the U. S. 
Realty Company and the United Savings 
Trust Company. Every convenience fo* 
the transaction of a general banking and 
realty business is provided for. The First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh has been 
selected as clearing-house agent. 


The Pittsburgh Clearing-House Associa- 
tion has decided to not organize a national 
association. 


—George Stevenson, of Sailer & Steven- 
son, has been elected vice-president of ti 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange in place of 
Robert Glendinning, resigned. Mr. Steven- 
son has been a member of the Exchange for 
nearly 40 years and is a member of the 
governing committee. He is also chair- 
man of the trustees of the gratuity fund 
and is a trustee of the Stock Exchange. 


Directors of the ‘Tradesmen’s Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable December 15 to stockholders as 
registered December 5. This is the thirty- 
second dividend paid by this company. 


Two new directors, F. K. Larkin and 
Elmer P. Brode, have been added to the 
board of the Mutual Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 


—State Senator Ernest 1¥.. Tustin has 
been elected a director of the Belmont 
Trust Company of Philadelphia and Wil- 
Jiam Milnes has been chosen secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Anson A. Maher has retired from the 
vice-presidency of the First Mortgage 
Guarantee and ‘Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. His successor was not announced. 


The Central Bank of Philadelphia will 
move about January 1 to its new head- 
quarters in the Lafayette building at the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut 
streets, where it will have double the room 
of its location, 111 South Fourth street. 
The Central Bank began business February 
13, 1865, at 109 South Fourth street, being 
organized largely through the effort of 
George M. Troutman. It stands fifteenth 
among the national banks of Pennsylvania. 


Charlemagne ‘Tower, former United 
States Ambassador to Germany, has been 
elected to the directorate of the Commercial 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. The 
board now consists of twenty-one members. 


Application has been made at Harris- 
burg, Pa., for a charter for the Importers 
and Traders’ Bank, which it is proposed 
to open about January 1. The bank is to 
be capitalized at $50,000, although this may 
be increased, as subscriptions of about $68,- 
000 are said to have been received. 


—The Delaware County National Bank, 
of Chester, Pa., has added $50,000 to its 
surplus fund, making the total $600,000, 
just double its capital. This speaks well 
for a bank’s enterprise when it can keep 
a surplus fund double its capital. 


—On November 10 the First National 
Bank of Bainbridge, Pa., opened its doors 
for business. The bank has been properly 
installed in the house of W. T. Wirth. It 
is equipped with a modern burglar-proof 
safe and fireproof vault. A savings fund 
department has been inaugurated to en- 
courage small savings. The bank starts 
business with a capital of $25,000. The 
officers are: B. F. Hoffman, president; C. 
S. Manning, first vice-president; I. Scott 
Smith, second vice-president; J. Oliver Fry, 
cashier. 

—Rufus_ Keisler, Jr., secretary anc 
treasurer of the Ironbound Trust Company 
of Newark, N. J., delivered an address on 
banking before the Newark Association of 
Credit Men, on the evening of November 
3. Speaking of the scheme to bring all 
the banks of the country into some kind 
of harmonious arrangement, Mr. Keisler 
said: 

While 
remarkably 


the science of banking has be n 
developed in the last decade 
the facilities offered by the institutions of 
this country have not reached that pinna- 
cle of efficiency of which they are capabk 
Definite progress along this line will 
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undoubtedly be made when the larger banks 
inaugurate a system of branch’ banking, 
which can be adapted to the conditions 
peculiar to our country. 

In doing this it will bring to the farmer 
and small merchant of our rural districts 
the advantages of the resources of the 
strong city banks, and thus permit the 
enjoyment of credit facilities which are now 
more or less restricted. 

As an illustration, to show that 
ture of banking has received some atten- 
tion by what are known as the newer 
countries, I might remark that Canada some 
years ago decided it was worthy of serious 
consideration. Since then branch banks 
have been installed in most all of the smaller 
towns of that country, and with such 
marked effect on the welfare of its inhabi- 
tants and general development of that 
country’s resources that it is worthy of 
more than passing notice. 

Though comparatively little work has been 
done.in the past, vet the bankers of this 
country are slowly beginning to realize the 
necessity for some action having for its 
object the education of the people to a better 
understanding of a bank’s true function. 

To a lack of this knowledge can be at- 
tributed in part that want of friendly feeling 
and co-operation on the part of some of the 
people which has too long existed in the 
past. 

It is to be hoped that with the knowledge 
of this need the bankers in the future will 
endeavor by both precept and example to 
help encourage a more friendly spirit, and 
thus secure that co-operation so essential to 
ideal conditions. 


this fea- 


—John W. Crooks has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Federal Trust Co. 
of Newark, N. J. Winton C. Garrison, 
vice-president of the company has_ been 
chosen to fill the office of treasurer, and 
Edward 'T. Maguire, trust officer, takes 
charge of the duties of secretary. The ap- 
pointments are thought to be only tem- 
porary. 


The National Bank of West Virginia, 
Wheeling, W. Va., the oldest bank in the 
state, now occupies its remodeled and _re- 
furnished banking house. Many changes 
have been made and _ the officers have 
spared no trouble or expense to make the 
quarters convenient and attractive. Sev- 
eral new rooms have been built including 
rooms on the second floor, formerly used 
as a residence, and the whole interior has 
been finished in light quarter-sawed oak, 
supplemented with handsome counters and 
brass grilles. A new double vault weighing 
nearly sixty tons has replaced the old one 
and safety deposit boxes are provided for 
customers. 

Earl W. Oglebay is president of the 
National Bank of West Virginia; W. B. 
Irvine is vice-president; Joseph F. Paull, 
second vice-president; and Baird Mitchell, 
cashier. 


—On November 3, the new building of 
the Pikesville (Md.) National Bank was 
open for inspection and officers were at the 
bank during the day to welcome all visitors. 
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The officers are: President, Paul A. Seeger; 
vice-president, Harry M. Benzinger; cash- 
ier, Charles K. Hahn. 


—At a meeting of tne stockholders of 
the Manufacturers and Merchants’ Bank of 
Gloversville, N. Y., it was decided to in- 
crease the capital stock from $150,000 to 
$200,000. A proposal to convert the bank 
into a national institution was considered 
and met with great favor with stockholders. 
It is probable that the change will soon be 
consummated. 

The increase in the capital stock will be 
made by the sale of 500 shares at $300 a 
share. In the event that the change to a 
national bank is made, the bank will be 
named the City National Bank. The Man- 
ufacturers & Merchants’ Bank was organ- 
ized in 1887, with a capital stock of $500,- 
000, which has been increased at various 
times to the present amount. 


—Affairs of the new Farmers’ National 
Bank of Union, N. Y., are fast shaping 
themselves and it is now certain that Union 
will have a model bank within comparatively 
few months. A meeting of the stock- 
holders was held recently and many mat- 
ters pertaining to organization were trans- 
acted. One of the important transactions 
was the election of the following directors: 
D. C. Warner, Elmer B. Lacy, F. E. Day, 
C. E. Warner, W. S. Pierce, E. M. An- 
drews, 'T. A. MacClary, Alfred McHenry, 
Jacob Swartwout, George B. Ross and L. 
J. Brown. 
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At the conclusion of the stockholders’ Commerce ueading bonds and bene sub- 
ott —— ot ¢ lee scriptions to the Terrace City Realty Co. 
meeting the directors met and elected the am the Set dey the denen seeds tee 
following officers: creased, and for the month of October they 
Eugene M. Andrews, president; Thomas have varied between $17,500,000 and | $18, - 
1 2 “i “Ree el i rs1)s. 500,000, an inerease of ovel $7,000,000, or 
A. Mac( lary, first vice-president ; W illiam more than sixty per cent. ‘The profite of 
S. Pierce, second vice-president, and David the bank from’ March 30 to November 17, 
C. Warner, cashier. L908, have been $248,195.31, or about 12.4 per 
cent. on its capital stock. The gross earn- 
— ings of the bank have shown a steady in- 
MIDDLE STATES. crease each month and the expenses hive 
a ro ee : . Be 1c «Cs tS. Steadily diminished. The total pay roll 
Phe latest statement of the Peoples for November, 1908, including officers’ sal- 
Loan and Trust Co. of Winchester, Indiana, aries, will be $1,400 less than for April, 1908, 
shows total deposits of $320,000 as against #nd_ $10,000 less than for November, 1907, 
i 5 907. and $84,000 the last month before the suspension. 
$250,000 September 30, 1907, and $84,0 The statement of the bank November 17, 
September 30, 1902. 1908, shows: 
Capital stock ..... $2.000.000.00 
Following closely after the resignation Surplus 203,759.95 
of the chief executive officers of the Na- roe profits rned_ since 
. » . , 7 March 30, 1908 
tional Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, ace 
comes the announcement that the Union 
National Bank with —— of $13,000,000 oe : 
Ra Tne al hed by the ti 1 Bank of These figures show conclusively with what 
as been absorbed by the Nationa ank ¢ suecses ‘counaches. ti ths Gank lies been 
Commerce. restored, The directors of the bank know 
The Union National was one of the old- Py what methods this has been accom- 
“ - ‘ - ‘ plished. They have met in almost daily 
est financial institutions in the city, and g.ccion for about seven months. Every loan 


by combining the two the Commerce will which has been made_ has first been sub- 


have a total of $31,500,000 in deposits. Fer- mitted to them and discussed fully in the 
. he? ae aa - open board. Every important transaction of 
dinand P. Neil, vice-president of the merged the bank has either been discussed in ad- 
Union National, is said to be slated for the vance a ee to _ hee stg 2 
: : fo yoo after it las wen concluded. ie § daily 
presidency of the National Bank of Com- statement of the bank’s condition has al- 
merce, the position left vacant by the res- ways been on the table in board meetings, 
ignation of William Barret Ridgely, former With the amount of the cash reserve and 
‘ . . : , the amounts on hand with our correspond- 
Comptroller of the Currency. ents. No information asked for by a mem- 
The following letter dated November 19, ber of the board has ever been refused, and 
and signed by Wm. B. Ridgely, Geo. 'T. the directors have all been encouraged to 
‘ os ; (ig keep themselves fully posted in regard to 
Cutts and Edward Ridgely, has been sent the pank’s business as it was transacted. 
out to directors and shareholders of the The officers have asked in and soaeires 
¥ atin amir ce nani s the cordia assistance of the board. At 
National Bank of Commerce: att mating eaves tea been tik on 
Rather than prolong any contest for the the table and all has been open, frank and 
eontrol of the management of the National above board. 
Bank of Commerce in a way which might The officers have devoted themselves as- 
injure the business of the bank, the chief siduously to their duties and have worked 
executive officers have resigned to-day, In hard and faithfully to build up the bank 
doing so they desire to make this statement from the disorganized condition in which 
to the board of directors and the share- they found it. No officer has borrowed one 
holders of the bank dollar from the bank. They have not dealt 
When the bank resumed business March in the stock of the bank or endeavored to 
of, 1908. its deposits were nominally manipulate the stock for the purpose of 
$11.850.130.56, but really about $11,000,000 on controlling the management. Depending on 
recount a the checks outstanding given in the record they made for the benefit of all 
payment for the new stock of the bank, the the shareholders to secure their support, 
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and relying on the assurances made when 
they took charge of the bank that successful 
management would insure their continuation 
in office, they have worked honestly, faith- 
fully and conscientiously for the share- 
holders’ interests only, with no thought or 
purpose save the welfare of the bank. The 
results show for themselves. There is noth- 
ing to explain or apologize for. The officers 
know they have done their duty. The re- 
sults show that what they undertook to do 
when they were elected has been success- 
fully done, and they feel they can, without 
egotism, be justly proud of this result. 

The bank is in fine condition, well or- 
ganized, has good, clean growing 
deposits, and is such an institution as 
Kensas City and the Southwest needs and 
should support. For the sake of Kansas 
City, the customers and shareholders of the 
bank, we wish it abundant success. 


assets, 


—At the monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Chicago Savings Bank and ‘Trust 
Company, Houston Jones, formerly of the 
Mercantile Bank and ‘Trust Company of 
Boulder, Colo, and vice-president of the 
Colorado Bankers’ Association, was made 
cashier. John A. MeCormick, formerly 
cashier, was made vice-president of the 
institution. Mr. McCormick, before — his 
connection with the Chicago bank, was 
financial manager for William H. and J. H. 
Moore. 


Changes of which John Alexander 
Dowie never dreamed are taking place in 
Zion City. A new and a greater Zion of 
factories on the site of the old is the plan 
of Reeiver Gus D. Thomas. 

Marshall Field & Co. of Chicago have 
bought lots and will start a store and a 
bank, it is claimed. 


—The Northwest Savings Bank of Chi- 
“ago, at Milwaukee and North avenues, will 
be incorporated as a state bank after Jan- 
uary I, under the name of the Northwest 
State Bank and with a capital of $200,000. 
The business and assets of the present in- 
stitution will be taken over. The stock of 
the new bank will be sold at $110 a share, 
$10 of the amount being used to pay for 
the good wil) of the present institution and 
its supplies and for expenses of reorganiza- 
tion. Joseph R. Noel, proprietor of the 
present bank, will be president of the new 
one, H. B. Berentson will be vice-president 
and A. S. Boos cashier. 


Robert B. Armstrong, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
speech before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce November 11, declared that 
Chicago, the fourth city of the world, has 
allowed millions upon millions of insurance 
premiums to flow through it toward the 
east unchecked. He declared that the banks 
of Chicago were without question the peer 
of any in the world and that thev should en- 
courage big companies to locate in their 
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city as it would) mean an abundance of 
money pouring into the city. Ten years 
from to-day, Mr. Armstrong said, Chicago 
should have an annual income from insur- 
ance premiums of two hundred million dol- 
lars. 


Farmers in the vicinity have organized 
a private bank at Kirkpatrick, Ind., cap- 
italized at $10,000. The following officers 
were elected: James Peterson, president; 
Gill Wright, vice-president, cashier and 
bookkeeper; directors, Charles Coe, L. C. 
Grimes, Gill Wright, James and 
William Dicks. 


Peterson 


A very” successful 
Indiana Bankers’ Association was 
Indianapolis November 11 and 12. 

Henry Clew, of New York was the prin- 
cipal guest and his remarks on ‘The Mon- 
etary and Trade Situation and Prospects” 
were heard with close attention. President 
Johnson, in’ his) address advocated the 
establishment of an elastic currency 
issued by a central bank and branches to 
banks as loans on acceptable security at a 
fixed rate of interest. The convention 
closed with a banquet at the Claypool hotel. 


convention of the 
held at 


asset 


A consolidation of the Union ‘Trust 
Company and the Citizens’ ‘Trust Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind., went into effect No- 
vember 1, the combined companies con- 
tinuing business under the name of the 
Union Trust Co. ‘The assets of the Citizens’ 
Trust, it is said, have been taken over at 
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their book value. The latter company was 
organized in 1903 and was known as the 
Citizens’ Savings Deposit Company up to 
a few months ago, when the title was 
changed to the Citizens’ Trust Co. It had 
a capital of $100,000. Winfield Miller, its 
president, retires to devote his entire at- 
tention to other business interests. The 
Union Trust Co., which absorbs the Cit- 
izens’, has a capital of $600,000. John H. 
Holliday is its president. 


—Group 3 of the Ohio State Bankers’ 
Association, and comprising the counties 
of Lucas, Henry, Williams, Fulton, De- 
fiance, Wood, Seneca, Ottawa and Sandus- 
ky, gave its first banquet on November 11 
at Bryan. The dinner was given by Wil- 
liams and Fulton counties, and most of 
the bankers in the counties named were 
present. R. D. Sneath, of Tiffin, chairman 
of Group 3, presided at the banquet which 
was held at six o’clock. David Forgan, 
president of the National City Bank of 
Chicago, delivered an inspiring address. 


Another of the newer financial insti- 
tutions of Columbus, Ohio, has entered the 
dividend paying class, the Produce Ex- 
change Banking Company of Town and 
lourth, having at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors declared the first reg- 
ular semi-annual dividend of three per 
cent., payable within ten days. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, held the same evening, Ferdinand 
Baumann, John E. Brown, George E. Du- 
rant, Herman Falter, W. O. Frohock, A. 
O. Glock, H. R. Isaly, J. P. Pletsch, F. C. 
Rector, J. J. Tanian, L. M. Ferguson, A. 
B. Walker, J. Unverzagt, Isaac Wolf and 
F. R. Pitz were elected directors. The 
board organized by the election of A. O. 
Glock, president; J. J. ‘lanian, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. F. Durant, secretary and 
cashier. 

The reports of the financial officers for 
the past year showed the bank to have 
made good progress, the surplus and un- 
divided profit accounting showing a_ nice 
increase and good gain also having been 
made in deposits. The outlook for the 
coming year was reported as good. 


W. W. Riddle, representative-elect from 
Logan County, has been elected president 


of the People’s National Bank of Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, succeeding the late John B. 
Williams. John E. West succeeds as vice- 
president. The bank is among the oldest 
financial institutions in the state. 


‘The Depositors’ Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, of which 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson was the founder 
and president, and said to be the principal 
depository of the Municipal Traction Com- 
pany, has been absorbed by two Cleveland 
banks. 

The savings accounts, amounting to $305,- 
000, were taken over by the Cleveland Trust 
Company, and the checking accounts, 
amounting to $268,000, by the First Na- 
tional Bank. The savings accounts are 
said to have included $178,000 worth of 
money orders, representing deposits to be 
made by non-residents in various parts of 
the country, the result of advertising so- 
liciting as a savings account business by 
mail. 

It was stated by the officers of the De- 
positors’ »avings and Trust Company and 
the officers of the two absorbing banks that 
the liabilities of the absorbed bank were 


fully secured and tnat the bank was in 
good financial condition. 

The Depositors’ Bank was organized two 
years ago and was capitalized at $300,000. 


The Metropolitan Bank of Cincinnati 
will increase its capital stock to $200,000. 
The new stock will be sold to the present 
stockholders at $120 per share, and after 
they have taken what they want the re- 
mainder will be offered to the public. The 
premium will be put into the surplus of the 
bank. 


Depositors of the failed Chelsea Savings 
Bank of Chelsea, Mich., have received a 
dividend of twenty per cent. on = savings 
deposits and five per cent. on commercial 
deposits. The vank has now paid fifty per 
cent. on savings and _ thirty-five on com- 
mercial deposits in two dividends. 


A new national bank just organized in 
Marquette County will have its headquarters 
at Gwinn, Mich., the model town the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Tron Company is establishing 
in the Swanzey mining district, and where 
a fine building has been erected to house 
the institution. 

The president is William G. Mather of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who also is the head of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Company, a corpora- 
tion with assets of many millions. The 
vice-president is W. 1. Hopkins of the 
Munising National Bank, which is also 
controlled by Mr. Mather, and H. H. Me- 
Millan is the cashier. 
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An-amendment to the articles of in- 
corporation of the International Bank of 
Cambridge, Wis., increasing the capital 
stock from $5,000 to 10,000, has been ap- 
proved. This is one of the last State 
banks of Wisconsin to make the change. 
As a result of legislation enacted in 1905 
most of the State banks of Wisconsin capi- 
talized at $5,000 increased their capital to 
$10,000. 


—The Italian Mutual Savings Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wis., the Third ward financial 
institution of which Sig. Conte, the Italian 
consul, is president, is to be added to the list 
of city depositories. The bank, of course, 
must pledge the required security before 
city funds will be entrusted to it. At pres- 
ent there are ten city depositories where 
city funds may be kept. The Italian bank 
is located at 149 Detroit st. 


The first election of officers of the 
Wayzata, Minn., State Bank was held re- 
cently in Minneapolis. Royal C. Moore of 
the Moore Boat Works at Wayzata was 
elected president and Dr. Leo M. Crafts of 
Minneapolis was elected vice-president. 

A committee was appointed to offer the 
position of cashier to an outside banker. 
The directors have chosen plans for the 
new bank as drawn by Lowell A. Lamo- 
reaux and are taking bids for the work. 

The cost of the building is limited by 
law to $2,500, but the structure is to be 
of ornate concrete exterior and a credit to 
the village. The building will stand on the 
main street across from the town hall, and 
is expected to be finished in sixty days. 


Officers of the Robinsdale State Bank 
of Robinsdale, Minn., have been elected, 
and they are preparing for an aggressive 
campaign for business. The controlling in- 
terest of the bank was owned by the late 
John G. Lund, whose death is reported not 
to have affected the institution seriously. 
The new officers are: President, Jesse Van 
Valkenburg of Minneapolis, executor of the 
Tund estate; vice-president, Dr. C. H. 
Wagner; cashier, Thomas H. Girling of 
Minneapolis; assistant cashier, Gustave 
Scharf. 


—At the last annual gathering of the 
Twin City Bankers’ club, at the Minnesota 
club, St. Paul, E. W. Decker, vice-presiaent 
of the Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, was elected president, to succeed D. 
S. Culver, cashier of the National German- 


American Bank, St. Paul; George H. 
Prince, vice-president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, St. Paul, was elected vice- 
president, to succeed Mr. Decker, and 
George F. Orde, cashier of the First Na- 
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tional Bank, Minneapolis, was electeu sec- 
retary and treasurer, to succeed E. C. 
Brown. assistant cashier of the same bank. 

After the banquet was served J. B. For- 
gan, presiaent of the First National Bank, 
Chicago, who was guest of honor, made a 
short talk. He confined his remarks to the 
early days of the banking business in the 
Twin Cities and the experiences that he had 
while here. 

Informal talks were made by variou 
members of the club on banking subjects 
At the banquet table were 60 guests. 


—The Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. ha 
opened a school of banking in connectior 
with its other evening classes. There is n 
school of this kind in the Northwest, th 
only thing similar in that part of tl 
country being the one opened this fall by 
the Northwestern University in its down 
town school in Chicago. 

The whole course will take two years 
All the classes will be held at night. 


—A_ new institution, the Security Saving 
Bank, has opened for business in Greeley, 
Iowa, in the building formerly occupied !) 
the Bank of Greeley. The officers ari 
President, W. H. Norris; vice-president 
J. D. Chase; cashier, W. P. Harris; assist 
ant cashier, F. B. Wilson. 


—Through an unfortunate printers’ error 
the officers, of the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
National Bank were incorrectly reported in 
the last number of the Bankers Directory. 
issued by ‘she Bankers Publishing Company 
Although all the officers were given, two 
additional names were erroneously included 

The officers of the Cedar Rapids Nationa! 
Bank are: President, A. T. Averill; vice- 
presidents, G. F. Van Vechten and Ralph 
Van Vechten; cashier, Kent C. Ferman; 
assistant cashier, Louis Visha; auditor, A. 
R. Smouse. 


—Plans for the construction of a new 
building for the Vandeventer Trust Com 
pany of St. Louis call for an expenditure 
of $30,000. The new home will stand on 
the north side of Olive street, just west of 
Vandeventer avenue, and will be three sto 
ries high. 


—The National Bank of Commerce of 
St. Louis has taken over all the commercial 
deposits and bank accounts of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, approximating 
$9,000,000, by a deal completed today. This 
puts the National Bank of Commerce, as 
far as deposits are concerned, at the head 
of every other bank in the country outside 
of New York. 


The Commonwealth Trust Company is 
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not to go out of business, merely turning 
over its banking business to the other in- 
stitution. It will continue active opera- 
tions as a trust company, devoting itself 
exclusively to that feature of its business, 
together with savings accounts, farm loans 
and real estate. 

Thomas Randolph, president, and W. L. 
McDonald, vice-president, of the Common- 
wealth, were elected vice-presidents of the 
National Bank of Commerce. They will 
continue in their old positions in the Com- 
monwealth Company. 


A new bank to be known as the Creels- 
boro Deposit Bank, has been organized at 
Creelsboro, Ky., with a capital stock of 
$15,000. “he stockholders include twenty- 
five men of that section, and the success 
of the new institution seems assured from 
the start. 


James B. Brewn, for some years cash- 
ier of the First National Bank, Louisville, 
Kv., has been elected president of that in- 
stitution. Brown is prominent politically, 
and is president of the Board of Sinking 
Fund Commissioners. He succeeds C. C. 
McClarty. 


W. J. Thomas was on November 12 
chosen as president of the Southern Na- 
tional Bank, having acted in that office for 
six months. He succeeds James S. Escott, 
who resigned in May last. The bank re- 
ports that it is in a thriving condition. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


The First National Bank of Lenoir. 
Lenoir, N. C., occupies a new building. 
which is handsomely finisned in marble and 
mahogany. Great care has been used in 
the arrangement of the rooms, and the re- 
sult is a building that is well designed for 
carrying on a banking business. 

T. J. Lutz is president of the bank, and 
O. P. Lutz, cashier. 


A late statement of the Germania Sav- 
ings Bank of Charleston, S. C., shows that 
institution to be in a flourishing cpndition. 

Capital and surplus are the same, both 
being $89,009. Then there is an undivided 
profits account of 865,711, and total re- 
sources stand at $3,092,498. 

\. F. C. Cramer is president; Walter 
Williman, cashier, and J. A. Gordon, as- 
sistant cashier. 


There has been an increase of $20,000 
in the capital stock of the First National 
Bank, Jackson, Ga., or from $30,000 to $50,- 
000. The surplus is given at $10,000 and 
the deposits at $51,000. 


—Charles R. Tidwell has been elected 
cashier of the new State bank organized at 
Union City, Ga. At present, until the 
charter is granted the Harris-Phillips Com- 
pany, bankers, J. H. Harris, president, will 
take care of the commercial paper, but this 
concern will be merged with the new State 
bank when the charter is granted. 


A second dividend of twenty per cent. 
has been paid the 9,000 depositors of the 
Neal Bank of Atlanta, Ga., by the Central 
Bank and Trust Corporation, the receivers. 
It amounted in the aggregate to several 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘The receivers 
expect to pay a third dividend about the 
first of the vear. 


The Hastings Banking Company, Has- 
tings, Fla., recently organized with a capi- 
tal stock of $30,000, will erect a new build- 
ing. Incorporators of company are: J. B. 
Hughes, R. C. Harris and C. A. Lattan, of 
Hastings. 


New vaults have been installed in the 
Cosmopolitan Bank and Trust Company's 
building at ‘Tampa, Florida. 

These vaults are made by the Diebold 
Safe and Lock Company and are the most 
modern and up-to-date equipment ever in- 
stalled in any bank in the south. 


One of the strong banks of the South, 
the Citv bank and Trust Company of Mo- 
hile, Ala., shows a very excellent statement 
under call of October 21. Compared with 
their statement of June 30, there has been 
a gain ot $29,092 in capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, which brings the total 
to date up to $993,221, almost touching the 
million dollar mark. 

With the certainty of a continuance of 
prosperity and the sound management which 
has built up its present success the City 
Bank and Trust Company will exceed this 
mark before the end of the present vear. 


The Citizens Bank, of Bridgeport, Ala., 
a newly organized bank, formally opened 
its doors to the public November 5. The 
capital stock is given at $25,000, with $15,- 
000 paid up. The officers are A. A. 
Lesueur, Jr.. president; L. R. Lea, vice- 
president; W. A. Farmer, cashier; diree- 
tors, L. P. Maxfield, Frank Damron, J. P. 
Freeman, ‘T. M. Jenkins, J. A. Gluck and S. 
H. James. 

All of these directors are well-known 
business men of the Bridgeport district. 
Mr. Lesueur, the president, is a young man 
who, during the past five vears, has con- 
ducted a private bank at the same place, 
known as the Bank of Bridgeport, which 
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institution will be liquidated by the newly 
organizea bank just opened by himself and 
associates. 

The fixtures of the new bank are said to 
be the finest of any country bank in the 
entire south. It is the intention of the 
management of the institution to enlarge 


its resources in every respect within a very 
It is now a regularly organized 


short time. 
bank. 


The fifth annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., was held recently at the banking- 
house. There was a most creditable show- 
ing made, evidencing a material increase of 
business since its organization. A dividend 
of ten per cent. was declared and a good 
sum added to the surplus account. All 
officers were re-elected to serve again. A 
vote of thanks was given to George R. Rea, 
cashier, for his efficient and successful man- 
agement of the bank’s affairs. 


A very instructive statement has been 
issued by the Citizens Bank of Louisiana, 
New Orleans. Besides presenting a state- 
ment of condition of the bank, one page is 
filled up with what New Orleans is doing 
and how she is to be the “city of oppor- 
tunity.” 


H. R. kudridge, active vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank of Hous- 
ton, Texas, whose resignation became ef- 
fective October 31, has been presented by 
the employees of the Commercial with a 
handsome Knights ‘Templar charm, as a 
token of the esteem in which he is held by 
those who have worked with him and have 
grown to love him. 

P. J. Kvershade, assistant cashier, made 
the presentation speech, in which he 
showed himself an orator of no_ little 
merit. The presentation took place in Mr. 
Eldridge’s office, and all of the bank em- 
ployees were present. 


Kk. R. Johnson, cashier of the Central 
Bank and Trust Company, of Houston, 
Texas, has been made vice-president of that 
institution, and N. A. Sayre, of Temple, 
has been named as cashier. The change 
took place November 1.) Mr. Sayre has had 
fifteen vears’ experience in the banking busi- 
ness and will be an excellent addition to the 
Houston financial circles. He is a young 
man of State-wide experience, and __ his 
many friends will be glad to learn that he 
is to make Houston his future home. Mr. 
Johnson, who active vice-presi- 
dent of the Central, has been a successful 
cashier, and is therefore qualified to fulfil 
duties. 


becomes 


his new 
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Announcement is made that the First 
National Bank of El Paso, Texas, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $300,000 to 
$500,000, and that it is ail subscribed. 


A final dividend of 2 3-10 per cent 
has been paid by the receivers of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Beaumont, Texas 
This makes a total of 95 3-10 per cent. paix 
since the bank was closed in May, 1903. 


—At a meeting of the board of director 
of the First State Bank of Weimar, Texa 
it was determined to at once erect a suit 
able brick building upon the lot recent! 
purchased by the bank people. As soon a 
the contract can be secured and the ma 
terial arrives work upon the building wi 
be commenced. It is proposed to inves 
several thousand dollars in the construction 
of the building. 


—A new banking institution has been 0: 
ganized at Brownsville, Texas, under thi 
new state banking law, the Brownsville 
Bank and Trust Company, with the follow- 
ing officers: W. W. Lastinger, president: 
J. I. Landrum, vice-president; E. A. Me 
Gary, cashier. The directors have not been 
named. The bank has applied for a char 
ter and will be capitalized at $60,000, but 
this will be increased as business demands. 
Mr. Lastinger was recently with S. W. 
Slayden & Co. at Waco and Mr. Landrum 
is a well-to-do stockman and land owner 
of this section. Mr. McGary has been with 
the Merchants National Bank here as 
assistant cashier for some time, but has re 
signed to accept the cashiership of the new 
bank. This firm will open for business as 
soon as furniture and fixtures arrive. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the City National Bank, of Taylor, 
Texas, J. J. Thames, a druggist of Tayior, 
was elected to succeed vice-president Henry 
T. Kimbro, in the active management ot 
the bank’s affairs. Mr. Kimbro having ac 
quired extensive land and banking interests 
in Lubbock County, has left for Lubboc! 
City, where he will take the cashiership o! 
the First National Bank and look after his 
realty interests. Mr. Thames, the new!) 
elected vice-president of the City Nationa! 
Bank, came to ‘Taylor some twenty-five 
years ago. 


—At a recent meeting of the stockhoider 
of the Wilson County Bank, Lebanon, Ter 
nessee, it was decided to organize into 
national bank and make the capital sto 
$58,000. The bank was organized in 1898 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 
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WESTERN STATES. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Farmers’ State Bank of Lamro, 
Tripp county, S. D., with a capital of $5,- 
000. Incorporators: D. F. Brinker, C. G. 
De Boer, Lamro; C. Brinker, Madison; G. 
De Boer, Hull, Iowa. This bank is going 
ahead of settlement into the Tripp county 
country, assured of a population as soon 
as the claimants who have drawn chances 
in the late registration begin taking their 
locations. 


—On October 28 the Peoples National 
Bank of Hot Springs, South Dakota, re- 
ported deposits of $83,000. 

This bank opened last summer, with a 
paid up capital of $25,000 and it has been 
very successful. All of the officers, directors 
and stockholders are residents of the com- 
munity which the bank serves and they are 
determined to make the Peoples National 
one of the best banks in the state. 

J. F. Parks is president; S. L. Kirtley, 
vice-president and A. C. Forney, cashier. 


—The Redfield National Bank of Red- 
field, South Dakota, is closing a most suc- 
cessful year. 

It is only capitalizea at $25,000, yet 
deposits recently ran up over $700,000 and 
the undivided profits account approx- 
imated $12,000. Z. A. Crain is president; 
E. C. Issenhuth, vice-president, and C. M. 
Henry, cashier. 

The banking quarters are located in the 
corner room of the Issenhuth building, 
owned by the vice-president, and are very 
modern and up-to-date. 


Figures compiled in the office of State 
Bank Commissioner John Q. Royce show 
a remarkable growth in the banking busi- 
ness of Kansas in the last four years. ‘They 
show that four years ago there were 371 
state banks in Kansas and that now there 
are 759 in operation and five more ready 
to begin operations before the first of the 
year. ‘These figures also show that four 
years ago the total deposits in the state 
banks of Kansas were $53,110,828.41 and 
that at the time of the last call the total 
deposits were $83,333,663.08—an increase of 
thirty million dollars in four years. 

Nearly all of the state banks instituted 
in the iast tour years have been in the 
central and western parts of the state. 
Wherever wheat is the big crop in Kan- 
sas new banks are plentiful. There are 
new state banks in little towns that had 
scarcely a merchandise store four and five 
years ago and nearly all of these are in 
the central and western parts of the state. 
Figures in Mr. Royce’s office show that all 
of these little banks are prosperous. 


Group V. of the Kansas Bankers’ As- 
sociation met at Hutchinson, November 10, 
in a business session and banquet. About 
150 bankers with their families attended 
and enjoyed some very helpful talks and a 
delightful banquet in the evening, enlivened 
by toasts and after-dinner speeches. G. H. 
Welch, president of the State Exchange 
Bank of Hutchinson, is president of Group 
¥. 


R. H. DRISCOLL 
Cashier First National Bank of Lead, S. D. 


The koxbury State Bank of Roxbury, 
Kansas, was opened on November 9, with 
Charles Lindgren as cashier. Located in 
one of the richest farming sections of the 
state, the bank has a bright future and will 
build up a substantial business here. 


Mrs. vohn 'T. Stewart is president of 
the new State Bank recently opened at May- 
field, Kansas. A. E. Alexander is vice- 
president and A. H. Derington is cashier. 
The bank has a capital stock of $12,000 and 
many of the wealthy farmers living near 
Mayfield have taken shares in it. 


Plans have been completed for the 
erection of an eleven-story fireproof build- 
ing, to be used by the State National Bank 
of Little Rock, Ark., as their home and 
also an office building. 

This structure will 
with some of the finest 
Louis, Chicago and New 
constructed of steel, terra 


compare favorably 
buildings of St. 
York, and will be 


cotta and brick. 
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Articles of incorporation have been 
secured by Frank C. Haskett, George Peir- 
sol and D. R. Cummings, all of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., for the Night and Day Bank, 
to be located there. The capitalization of 
the proposed bank is $25,000, As the name 
would signify, the bank may transact busi- 
ness at night, and this arrangement, it is 
thought, will meet with favor among those 
who are employed during the day. 


The Lincoln County National Bank of 
Shoshone, Ida., has been authorized by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to begin busi- 
ness. The capital stock is $300,000, with 
Joseph Keefer, president, and Gilbert White, 
cashier. 


Bank of Wendell, 
The capital 


The First State 
Idaho, has been incorporated. 
at $10,000. 


stock is fixed 


PACIFIC STATES. 


There are now four banks in Colfax, 
Wash., the last te open for business there 
being the bank of J. A. Perkins, the Col- 
fax State Bank. 

This institution has been reorganized, with 
an increased capital and a_ practically new 


corps of officers. The capital is now 860,- 


000, all paid up, and the officers are J. A. 


Perkins, president; E. K. Hanna, vice- 
president; Edwin C. Baird, cashier. 

J. A. Perkins was the first white man to 
locate in Colfax and was the second man to 
engage in the banking business in Whitman 
country, having opened the Bank of Colfax 
just after the fire which destroyed Colfax 


in 1882. 


W. LT. Adams of Hoquiam, who is 
president of the Washington Bankers’ As- 
sociation, has been elected president of the 
Chehalis County Bankers’ Association, which 
has just been organized at a meeting of the 
bankers of Chehalis County held in Ho- 
quiam, Washington. The other officers are 
I. I. Carr, of Montesano, vice-president ; 
R. E. Dawdy of Hoquiam, second vice- 
president; E. B. Day, secretary, and James 
Luller, treasurer. 


Announcement is made by Edwin T. 
Coman, president of the Exchange National 
Bank of Spokane, Wash., of great changes 
in the Exchange bank building involving an 
expenditure of over a quarter of a million 
Ccllars. 

The changes 
ing of the building, the 
four stories, making it into a 
building, making the building a 
structure, and generally reconstructing it 
so that it will be one of the finest office 
buildings in the city. 


entire remodel- 
addition of 
ten-story 
fireproof 


include an 


One of the principal features of the new 
building wu: be the lowering of the first 
floor so that the bank entrance and the 
main floor of the bank are on the same level 
with the street. 

This will not include lowering the other 
stories, but the first floor will comprise 
offices with ceilings twenty-one’ feet in 
the clear. The columns of the entire build- 
ing will have to be reconstructed and rein- 
forced in order to allow the addition oi 
four stories, 

The upper four stories of the building 
will be constructed first, and it is the plan 
to make these all fireproof and then to 
make the rest of the building fireproof in 
the work of remodeling the structure. 

It is claimea that the work of lowering 
the first floor to the street level will alone 
cost about $40,000, while the entire work 
will cost from $250,000 to $300,000. 

The interior of the building will be fitted 
in the finest possible manner. It will 
be finished in Pavanazza marble witl 
Pavanazza wainscoting and bronze fixtures 
in Pavanazza. 


The application of T. J. Scroggin, 
Julius Roesch, N. K. West, A. T. Hill and 
C. 'T. Baem to organize the United States 
National Bank of La Grande, Or., with 
$109,000 capital has been approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Another notable bank structure for the 
commercial center of San Francisco is about 
to be erected by the London-Paris National 
Bank at the northwest corner of Sansome 
and Sutter streets at an estimated cost of 
$250,000. A long-term lease for the ground 
has been signed, and the work of construc- 
tion will soon be under way. 

The bank contemplated for some time 
leasing the Market street corner of the 
new Palace Hotel, and negotiations had 
progressed favorably when it was decided 
that a building devoted exclusively to bank- 
ing purposes would be more in keeping 
with the importance and standing of the 
institution. The projected lease was 
abandoned and negotiations for the Sansome 
street property begun. These negotiations 
have been brought to a successful termina- 
tion, but the consideration has not been 
made public. It is understood, however, 
that the duration of the for the 
longest term allowed under the statutes. 
The building to be erected will be another 
monument to the progress and enterprise 
of San Francisco’s commercial leaders. It 
will be a handsome building of modern 
design and finished with the latest improve- 
ments in office construction. The entire 
building will be devoted to the business 
of the bank. 


lease is 
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A consolidation between the Merchants’ 
National Bank and the United States 
National Bank, both of San Francisco, was 
effected at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the latter institution held re- 
cently. Negotiations between the directors 
of the two banks have been going on for 
several months, the parties concerned be- 
ing unable to agree about the price to be 
paid. 

By this consolidation the capital stock 
of the Merchants’ National will be in- 
creased to $500,000. The commercial busi- 
ness of the United States National will be 
conducted at its present location in Fill- 
more street, which will eventually be oc- 
cupied by the Scandinavian Savings Bank. 
The Scandinavian Savings Bank is affiliated 
with the Merchants’ National Bank. 

The present officers and directors of the 
Merchants’ National Bank are: 

Charles Nelson, president; Lewis I. Cow- 
gill, vice-president; L. M. MacDonald, cash- 
ier; J. C. Eschen, W. H. Little, Albert 
Sutton, C. S. Wright and Henry Wilson. 


At the annual directors’ meeting of the 
Bank of California, San Francisco, the 
following ofncers and directors were re- 
elected: 

Homer 5. Frank B. 


King, president; 


Anderson, vice-president; Charles R. Bishop, 


vice-president; Irving F. Moulton, cashier; 
S. H. Daniels, assistant cashier; William R. 
Pentz, assistant cashier; Arthur L. Black, 
assistant cashier; Allen M. Clay, secretary; 
James D. Ruggles, assistant secretary. Di- 
rectors: James M. Allen, Frank B. Ander- 
son, William Babcock, Charles R. Bishop, 
Antoine Borel, Warren D. Clark, George 
E. Goodman, Edward W. Hopkins, Homer 
S. King, John F. Merrill, Jacob Stern, Jo- 
seph S. ‘Tobin. 


The plan to organize a state clearing- 
house association among the banks of Cali- 
fornia, originated during the convention of 
the California Bankers’ \ssociation in Pas- 
adena last May. Since that time the com- 
mittee has been at work in the drafting of 
a constitution and by-laws. Every bank in 
the state of California is eligible for mem- 
bership. 

The objects are to improve and strength- 
en the banking system of the state; to pre- 
vent improper conduct upon the part of any 
bank within the state; to provide a system 
of thorough and complete examination into 
the affairs of every banking corporation or 
individual banker belonging to the associa- 
tion by expert examiners, and generally to 
safeguard the common interests of the 
banks and the public. 

After any has joined the 


bank associa- 


, January. 
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tion it must be able to withstand the most 
rigid examination. Should any of the mem- 
ber banks be found to be in an unsafe con- 
dition or conducting business in an unsafe 
manner the matter will at once be brought 
to the attention of the bank commissioners, 
if it is a state bank; or to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, if it be a national bank. 

The state is to be divided into eleven 
districts with an expert examiner in each 
district. Each member bank will be ex- 
amined at least once a year and as many 
more times as is found necessary by the 
examiner. 

Following are the officers and members 
of the general committee of the association, 
which drafted the constitution and by-laws: 

C. K. MeIntosh, San Francisco, presi- 
dent; J. E. Fishburne, Los Angeles, vice- 
president; C. E. Woodside, Los Angeles, 
secretary; E. D. Roberts, San Bernardino; 
H. S. McKee, Long Beach; E. P. Foster, 
Ventura; J. J. Morey, Watsonville; W. W. 
Garthwaite, Oakland; O. J. Woodward, 
Fresno; Frank Denman, Petaluma; C. W. 
Bush, Woodland. 


The Citizens’ State Bank is the first of 
the San Francisco banks that went into 
liquidaticn to pay a dividend to its de- 
positors and creditors, \ ten per cent. 
dividend was declared. 

Checks have been mailed to every holder 
of an approved claim against the bank. 
The total amount to be paid is $9,000. The 
condition of the books of the bank has made 
it exceedingly difficult for the receiver to 
collect many of the loans, as they were made 
without security. 


The first step in the building of the 
Telegraph Avenue Savings Bank of Oak- 
land, Cal., was taken October 28 when 
ground was broken on the site at Tele- 
graph avenue and Forty-ninth street. Ar- 
ticles of incorporation for this bank were 
taken out several months ago. The new 
building is expected to be completed in 
It will be of concrete and will 
be equipped with all modern banking facili- 
ties. 

The officers are: W. B. Thomas, president; 
Dr. C. A. Dukes, first vice-president; 
Joseph Bosso, second vice-president; Harold 
Everhart, secretary, and A. Van der Naillen, 
cashier. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 
announced that the National Bank 
of Cuba and the Bank of Havana will be 
consolidated. ‘The arrangement has_ been 
made between J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the National City Bank, the latter 


It is 


con- 
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trolling the Bank of Havana. The capital 
will not be increased. ‘The National Bank 
of Cuba will liquidate the Bank of Havana. 


—The Bank of Commerce at Fernie, B. 
C., is erecting a handsome bank home of 
white brick and Calgary sandstone. 

All of the furnishings are to be the very 
best designed for banking houses. 


—The business of the Bank of New 
Brunswick agency at North Head, Grand 
Manan, has prospered to such an extent 
under the management of Wm. Baker that 
the bank has decided to establish a_per- 
manent abiding place on the island. With 
this object in view a lot of land to the 
east of the steamboat wharf has been pur- 
chased from the Redmond estate and a 
handsome two-story concrete building will 
be erected thereon. 


The Bank of Montreal statement for 
the year ended October 31, shows net profits 
of $1,957,658, compared with $1,980,138 the 
previous year. The sum of $1,000,000 was 
placed to credit of reserve fund, bringing 
it up to $12,000,000, while the paid-up cap- 
ital of the bank is $14,000,000. 

The general statement shows a big de- 
crease in current loans and a large increase 
in deposits. 
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The deposits not bearing interest stood 
at $38,766,918, against $36,043,275 last year, 
and the deposits bearing interest gained 
to $105,192,365 against $90,094,882, a total 
gain in deposits of $17,821,126. Current 
loans were reduced from §$105,107,113. to 
$96,762,020, a decrease of $10,345,093. Call 
loans in Great Britain and United States 
were $40,689,956, as against $23,341,220 last 
year, an increase of $17,348,736. 


Sir Edward Clouston- was on Novem- 
ber 12, re-elected president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, which was in session 
at Toronto. Committees were appointed to 
get amendments to the Dominion banking 
act and see the provincial legislatures to 
get laws for quicker apprehension and con- 
viction of bank burglars. 

The following officers 
Sir Edward Clouston, president of the 
Bank of Montreal, president; Duncan 
Coulson, general manager of the Bank of 
Toronto, first vice-president; George Burn, 
general manager of the Bank of Ottawa, 
second vice-president; H. Stikeman, gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of B. N. A,, 
third vice-president; M. J. Prendergast, 
general manager of the Banque d’Hoche- 
laga, fourth vice-president. 

Sir Edward Clouston and Bryon EF. 
Walker were appointed a committee to take 
up matters relating to the revision of the 
banking act in 1910. 


were re-elected: 


in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


are assured of a bona fide circulation among Banks, 


Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 


countries, at least double that of any other monthly 


banking publication. 





NEW 


BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 
intention to 


The following notices of 


National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 


of the Currency since last advice. 


Farmers National lank. Canton, Pa.; by 
J. A. Innes, et al 

Rempel National sank, Logatr 
L. R. Ayres, et al 

First National Pank, Cimarron, N. M.; by 
W. S. Kilpatrick, et al. 

First National Bank, Joppa, Ill; by J. W 
Bowerman, et al 

Whitbeck National Bank, Chamberlain, S. 
Dak.: by A. G. Whitbeck, et al. 

Commercial National Pank; Stateville, N. C.; 
by D. M. Ausles et al. 

First National Bank, Merce 
D. W. Faust, et al 
7irst National Bank, 
te Snider, et al. 

National Pank of San Mateo; San 
Calif.; by R. T. Devlin, et al. 

United National Bank, LaGrande, 
Oreg.: by T. J. Scroggin, et al. 

First National Bink, Portsmouth, Va.; by 
J. L. Watson, et al. 

National gank, Ontario, Oreg.; by 
J. R. Blackaby, et al 
Northern National ‘Fank. 
J. L. Washburn, et al. 
National Bank of Bloomfield, Bloomfield, 

lowa: by Henry C. Taylor, et al 


Ohio; by 


rsburg, Pa.; by 


Butler, Ind.; by Wal- 


Mateo, 


States 


Ontario 


Duluth, Minn.; by 


Applications for Conversions to National Banks 
Approved. 


Bank, Stoughton, Wis.; into 


National Bank. 
Farmers Bank, Monticello, Ga.; 
ers National Bank, 

Bank, Pasadena, 
National Bank. 
Merchants Bank, Glov- 
National Bank. 


Citizens State 
Citizens 
into Farm- 
City Calif.; into 
City 


Crown 
row! 
Manufacturers and 
ersville, N. Y¥.; into City 


National Banks Organized. 


Bank, Gilbert, Minn.; 
W. J. Smith; Vice- 
‘ashier, J. B, Thomp- 


First National 
capital, $25,000; Pres., 
pres., F. B. Meyers; ¢ 
son 

9263—Bonner County National Bank, Sand- 
point, Idaho; capital, $50,000; Pres., A. 
Kuhn; Vice-Pres., H. C. Culver; Cashier, 
G. W. Ade 
9264—First National Bank, Bainbridge, Pa.; 
eapital, $25,000; Pres., B. F. Hoffman; 
Vice-Pres’s.. C. S. Manning, I. S. Smith 
and W. T. Worth; Cashier, I. Oliver Fry. 
First National Bank, Pasco, Wash.; 
ipital, 25,000; Pres., Robert Jahnke; 
Vice-Pres., James Waters; Cashier, L. 
Mathison. Conversion of the First Bank 
of Pasco, 


$266—Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank, ‘Poonville. Ind.: capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Samuel W. Hart: Vice-Pres., G. J. 


O58 


organize 


Roth; Cashier, W. J. Veeck. Conversion 
of the Farmers and Merchants Bank. 
9267—First National Pank, Mountain Lake, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. J. Rupp; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Klassen; Cashier, C. C 
Mertens 
9268—First National 
J.: capital, $75,000; 
Vice-Pres., W. McK. 
R. Deacon. 
269—First National Bank. Lemmon, S. Dak.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. Harris: Vie 
Pres., Howard Akins; Cashier, J. J. Clark. 
i Musselshell Valley National Bank, 
Harlowton, Mont.; capital, $50,000; Pres 
P. I. Moule; Vice-Pres., A. C. Graves; 
Cashier, C. N. Friday. 
9271—National Bank of Far Rockaway, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
H. G. Heyson; Vice-Pres., J. Lauch- 
heimer; Cashier, J. L. Stanley. 
9272—Linecoln County National Bank, Sho- 
shone, Idaho; capital, $30,000; Pres., Jos 
Keefer; Vice-Pres., G. B. Keefer; Cashier, 
G. J. White 
9273—Whitman County National Bank, 
Wash.; capital, $40,000; Pres., W 
Vice-Pres., A. J. Stone; Cash- 
Wilmer. Conversion of the 
County State Pank. 
National Bank, Mendon, Ohio 
5.000; Pres., A. H. Barber; Vice- 
. Upton; Cashier, C. B. Lai 
National Bank, Spiro, Okla 
5 Pree, G: Dunklin 
Dorough; Cashier, J. R 


Bank, Bordentown, N 
Pres., F. J. Potter; 
Morris; Cashier, J. 


Rosalia, 
E. Dwyer; 
fer, F. J. 
Whitman 
9274 xf irst 


9275—First 
capital, $25, . 
Vice-Pres., J. D. 
tedwine 


UNION TRUST COMPANT 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


RATHBONE GARDNER 

ARCHIBALD G. LOOMIS.. 
JAMES M. SCOTT. 
WALTER G. 


President 
. Vice-President 
a Vice-President 
BROW .occescsd Treas. & Sec'y 


A STRICTLY COMMERCIAL BANK 





Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, - - 


25,000,000.00 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


9276—Farmers National Bank, Union, N. Y.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. M. Andrews; 
Vice-Pres., T. A. MacClary; Cashier, D. 
Cc. Warner, 

9277—First National Bank, 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
Pres... L. L. Hall; 
Shilton. 


Wyanet, IIL; 
Hamrick; Vice- 
Cashier, Carlyle N. 


9278—First National Bank, Holyoke, 
capital, $50,000; Pres., John Heginbotham 
Vice-Pres.. W. KE. Heginbotham; Cashier 
G. B. Heginbotham. 
9279—Farmers National 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. 
F. Evans. 


Colo.; 


Bank, Wilkinsen, 
Pres., S. C. Staley; 
Sowerwine; Cashier, J 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ARKANSAS. 


McGehee McGehee Valley Pank, 
to Valley Bank; capital, $19,000; 
Thane; Vice-Pres., A. McGehee; 
M. A. McDermott. 

Newport—Farmers Bank; 
Pres., J. F. Rutherford; 
Holden; ashier, W. N. 


successor 
Pres., H. 
Cashier. 


capital, $50,000; 
Vice-Pres., J. R. 
Dunaway. 
CALIFORNIA. 


$12,000; 
Stew- 


Perris; capital, 


Perris—Pank of 
3. Vv Cashier, W. W. 


Pres., S. V. Gates; 
art 

San Francisco 
enpital, $100,000. 


Swedish-American Bank; 


GEORGIA. 


Lumpkin—Bank of 
000: Pres.. J. Dz. 


Lumpkin; capital, $25, 

Richardson; Vice-P1 

J. J. Thompson; Cashier, S. H. Hollis. 

Rome American Bank and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $500,000; Pres., D. Pollock; Vice- 


Pres., T. J. 


Geo. 


Simpson. 
IDATIO 
tichfield—First State 


Pres., Geo. W. 
EK. Mickelwait;: 


sank: capital, $15,000: 
Mickelwait; Vice-Pres., R 
Cashier, T. B. Brush. 
Twin Falls—Twin Falls Bank and Trust Co,; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., W. S. MeCormick; 
Viee-Pres., Fred Voigt: Cashier, C 
Hahn. Successor to MeCormick & 


ILLINOIS 


Crete 
Pres.., 


Ratje: 


Illinois State Bank: e pital, 
Henry Schweer; Vice-Pres., 


Cashier, G. H. Kracke 


Louis 


INDIANA. 


Gary—First Trust and Savings Co.; 
$25,000; Pres., T. T. Snell; 
A. Wirt; Cashier, E. C. 

Remington—State Pank; 
Pres.. J. H. Gilbert; 
Biddle; Cashier. S. G. 
to First National Bank. 


eapital. 

Vice-Pres., W 
Simpson. 
eapital, $25,000; 

Vice-Pres.. J. H 


Hand Suecessor 


IOWA. 


Eldridge 
$10,000. 
Hiteman—Hiteman Savings 
$10,000; Pres., W. B. 
Pres.. SS. A. Corey; 
bling. 


German Savings FPank; capital, 
Bank: 
Bonnifield;: 


Cashier, G. R. 


capital, 
Vice- 
Rib- 


KANSAS. 
capital, $12.- 


Vice-Pres., 
Wickizer 


Quinter—Farmers State Bank; 
500: Pres., W. H. Wigginton: 
D. H. Ikenbeny; Cashier, E. L 


Bank: 
. Smither; 
Cashier, H. J. 


eipital, 
Vice-Pres.,, 
Stover. 


Salina—Traders State 
Pres., H , 


Grosser: 


KENTUCKY. 


Creelsboro 
$15,000: 
J. 2 

Jackson 
$15,000; 


Cc. &. 


jank = =oooff 
Pres., CC. W. 
Irvin, Jr. 
Breathitt 


Creelsboro: capital, 
Stuart; Vice-Pres., 


Bank: 
Pres., F. P. Crawford: Vice 
Little; Cashier, I. T. Hindman 


County eipital 


Pres., 
LOUISIANA. 
Preaux Bridge itizens Bank; 


000; Pres., D. J. Gragnon; 
A. Potier; Cashier, C. C. 


capital, $15 
Vice-Pres., J 


Rees. 


MICHIGAN. 


Paldwin—Lake County 
Cole); Cashier, R. J. 
Berrien Springs 
Bank; capital, 
Niles. 
Fountain—Bank of Fountain: responsibility 
$1,000,000; Pres., A. E. artier; Secretary, 
Cc. G. Wing: Cashier, L, RB. Foster. 
Gwinn—Gwinn State Savings Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. G. Mather; Vice-Pres., 
W. F. Hopkins; Cashier, H. H. MeMillan. 


Bank (MePhail & 
Smith. 

Berrien Springs State 
$20,000; Cashier, C. M 


MINNESOTA 


Fulda—Citizens State Bank: capital, 
Pres., F. D. Lindquist: Vice-Pres., 
King; Cashier. J. J. Schueller. 

Glenville—First State Bank: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. H. Stone; Vice-Pres., V B 
Pender; Cashier, A. HI jender, Successor 
to Glenville State Pank, 

Ponsford— Ponsford State Bank: capital 
$10,000; Pres., W. R. B. Smyth; Vice-Pres 
M. EF. Stephens; Cashier, J. W. Hunn 

Wavzata—Wayzata State Bank; eapital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. C. Moore; Vice-Pres., 
L. M. Crafts; Cashier, F. H. Snure. 


$95,000 


Emil 


MISSOURT. 


Isior 


Excelsior 
Springs; 
Tucker. 

Lincoln— Peoples Bank; 
Pres... G. W. Helvey; 
Kreisel; Cashier, J. D. 


Bank of 
$10,000: 


Springs 
capital, 


Exce 
Cashier, R. S 


capital, $25,000 
Vice-Pres., Fred 
Freund. 


MONTANA. 


Fairview—First State Bank; capital, 
Pres., H. C, Delaney; Vice-Pres., 
Meadors: Cashier, L. P. 


cessor to Delaney Bros. 


$10,000: 


John P. 
Lanouette Suc- 





DESIGNER of 
FIRE and 
BURGLAR- PROOF 
VAULTS 


BENJ. F. TRIPP 


Bank Vault Engineer 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ROUND DOOR 
VAULTS 
A SPECIALTY 


THLEPHONE 6112 MAIN 


NEBRASKA. 


Burwell—Farmers Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., T. H. Dovan; Vice-Pres., John Cail; 
Cashier, A. I. Cram. 

Deshler—Farmers and Merchants Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. W. Vieselmeyer; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Struve; Sec., R. Koch. 

Kimball—Citizens State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., F. M. Wooldridge; Cashier, M. 
L. Wooldridge. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Hammonton Trust Co.; capi- 


Pres,, A. Jd. Rider: Vice- 
Emhoff; Sec., H. M. Bottons- 


Hammonton 
tal, $100,000; 


Pres., J. R. 
ley. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Commercial Bank; 
P. H. Simp- 


Stokesdale—Stokesdale 
Pres., C. A. Bray; Vice-Pres., 
son; Cashier, S. B. Denny. 


Bank Advertiser 


A monthly journal devoted exclu- 
sively to bank advertising 


advertising 
YOURS. 


Our aim is to better the 


of every bank, including 
New ideas, suggestions and copy each 
your advertising. Special 
bankers. Accounts of suc- 
banks, with copy 


Practical ed- 


month for 
articles by 
cessfully advertised 
and mediums used. 
itorials. 

A publication that will help your ad- 
injecting new life into it. 
that will 


vertising, by 
$1.00 a year—an investment 
pay 100% monthly dividends. 

The first num- 


ber you receive will demonstrate why 


your order. 


Send us 


our readers are so enthusiastic and 


ean issue effective copy. 


C. E. AURACHER, Editor & Publisher 


The Bank Advertiser 
LISBON, IOWA 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Garrison—Atlas State Bank; capital, $10.000; 
Pres., M. A. Baldwin; Cashier, C. H. Bar- 
ber. 

Norma—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., C. Weiser; Vice-Pres., F. y 
Friis; Cashier, D. Clark, Jr. 

Omemee—Citizens Piank; capital, $10,000; 

Geo. Sunberg: Vice-Pres., J. T. 

Harty; Cashier, N. F. Mackestad. 


*res., 


NEW YORK. 

Mayville—State Pank: capital, $25,000; Pres., 
F. W. Crandall; Vice-Pres., W. C. Price: 
Cashier, C. R. Cipperly. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland—Guaranty Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $25.000; Pres... H. W. Cole; Vice- 
pres.; W. N. Boerstler; Cashier, H. M. 
Cole. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Bartlesville—Bartlesville State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., E. G. Lewis; Vice- 
Pres... G. W. Lewis; Cashier, A. E. Lewis. 
Bokchito—Bokchito State Bank; successor to 
Bokchito National Bank; capital, $15,009; 
Pres., S. T. Bentley; Vice-Pres., J. R. 
McKinney; Cashier, O. C. Thornton. 
Coalgate—Citizens State Pank; capital, 
$25.000; Pres., John Gentilini; Vice-Pres., 
Y. Semple; Cashier, J. O. Phillips. 
o—First State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres... J. W. Chester; Vice-Pres., C. 
Gamble; Cashier. E. L. Dewitt. 
Isadore—Bank of Parton; successor to First 
Bank of Harrison; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
O. T. Haywood; Cashier, W. W. Hayward. 
Mangum—First State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., C, F. Elerick; Vice-Pres., W. P. 
Ponder; Cashier, E. B. Sutton. 
Tallequah—First State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., C. Ross: Cashier, W. C. Holt. 
Tishomingo—Tishomingo State Bank; capi- 
tal: $10,000: Pres., T. G. 3enge;: Vice- 
Pres., A. Gillett; Cashier, R. P. Smith. 
Wagoner—First State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., H. E. Dodge; Vice-Pres., J. B. EIl- 
ington; Cashier, E. A. Jackson. 
Watonga—Security State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. H. Keith; Vice-Pres., Jer- 
ome Harrington; Cashier, J. E. Haynes. 


OREGON. 


Troutdale—Bank of Troutdale; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres.. F. E. Harlow; Vice-Pres., L. A 
Harlow; Cashier, F. E, Harlow. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia—Union Savings Pank: capital, 
$25.000; Pres., J Norwood; Vice-Pres., 
J. H. M ashier, E, W. Wilson 
Farmers 402% and Trust Co.; capital. 

Mimnaugh; Vice-Pres. 


Treas., T. B. Stack- 


$50,000: Pr a 2 
E. W. 


house. 
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Lundrum—Bank of Lundrum: capital, $15,- WEST VIRGINIA 
000; Pres., H. B. Carlisle; Vice-Pres., 
Joseph Lee; Cashier, P. N. Cunningham. Phillipi—Peoples Bank: capital, $40,000 
Pres., M. D. Riley: Vice-Pres., R. Stal 
SOUTH DAKOTA. naker; Cashier, J. W. Byers. 


Lamro—Farmers State Bank: capital, $5,000; WISCONSIN. 

Pres., F. F. Brinker; Vice-Pres., G. De 

30er; Cashier, C. G. De Boer. Almene—Almene State Bank: capital, $10,- 
Badger—Badger State Bank; capital, $25,000: 000; Pres., C. C. Coe; Vice-Pres., Chas 
Pres., J. H. Quinn; Vice-Pres., C. A. John- Kaemmer: Cashier, H. Peterson. 

son; Cashier, C. P. Swift. Gresham—State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Chelsea German-American State Pank; Pres., R. Kopelke; Vice-Pres., A. Kuckuk; 

capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Holmes; Vice- Cashier, L. G. Laubenstein. 

Pres., F. M. Byrne; Cashier, W. M. Howe. 
Interior—State g3ank of Interior; capital, WYOMING. 

$25,000; Pres., L. Bullard; Vice-Pres., C. : 

Bullard; Cashier, Marvin Bullard. Hudson—Bank of Hudson; capital, $5,000; 

Pres., D. F. Hudson; Cashier, E. C. Lig- 
TENNESSEE. gett. 


Beech Grove—Bank of Beech Grove; capital, CANADA. 
$5,000; Pres., Geo. Ashley, Sr.; Vice-Pres., 
George Thurman; Cashier, J. C. MeCrock- ALBERTA. 
lin. Successor to Beech Grove Bank. 
Lethbridge—Molsons Pank; branch of Mon- 
TEXAS. treal; Manager, K, D. Johnson. 


Kountze—Hardin County Bank; Pres., G. W. PRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Riddle; Vice-Pres., W. H. Wickline; Cash- 
ier, L. R. Fife. Kamloops—Imperial Bank of Canada; branch 
Saratoga—Saratoga State 3ank: capital, of Toronto; Manager, R. A. Bethune. 
$10,000; Pres., R. S. Sterling; Vice-Pres., Prince Rupert—Union Bank of Canada; 
Chas. G. Hooks; Cashier, Hugh A. Lay. branch. 
Successor to R. S. Sterling & Co. 
Sugarland—Imperial State ‘Bank; capital, ONTARIO. 
$10.000; Pres., W. T. Eldridge: Vice-Pres., 
Chas. Boedeker; Cashier, E. O. Guenther. Embro—Farmers Bank of Canada; branch. 
Lakeside—Farmers Bank of Canada; branch 
WASHINGTON, 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Colfax—Colfax State Bank; successor to J. 
A. Perkins; capital, $60,000; Pres., J. A. Moose Jaw—Bank of Hamilton; branch; 
Perkins; Vice-Pres., E. K. Hanna; Cash- Manager, S. S. Du Moulin. 
ier, E. C. Baird. Outlook—Union Bank of Canada; _ branch: 
Mabton—Citizens State Bank; capital, $15.- Manager, W. R. Learmonth.—Canadian 
000; Pres., C. R. Alexander; Cashier, J, D. Bank of Commerce; branch; Manager, C. 
Farmer. A. Mercey. 
Wilkeson—First Bank; capital, $15,000; Theodore—Union Bank of Canada; branch. 
Pres., I, B. Winsor; Vice-Pres., G. H. Hanley—Hall Co.; capital, $125,000; Man- 
Tarbell; Cashier, T. J. Anderson. ager, J. L. Gessell. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. Savings Bank of Humboldt County; W. S 
Clark, Vice-President, in place of C. P 
Guin—Bank of Guin: title changed to Mar- Soule, who becomes President in place of 
ion County Panking Co.: capital, $25,000. L. T. Kinsey. 
Exeter—Bank of Exeter; J. F. Durgan, Vice 
ARKANSAS. President, in place of C. W. Ostrander. 
Napa—J. H. Goodman & Co.; E, Z. Hennes- 
3erryville—Peoples Bank; J. W. Freeman, sey, Vice-President. 
President. in place of A. S. Bobo; J. B. Oakland—Onakland Bank of Savings; Samuel 
Dodson, Cashier. in place of C. W. Davis Breck, Assistant Cashier, in place of F. A 
Yellvile—Bank of Yellville; W. FE. Layton, Allardt. 
Cashier, in place of Flora Layton. Redding—Bank of Northern California; N 
B. Frisbie, President 
CALIFORNIA San Francisco—United States Nattional 
Bank: E. H. Geary, Cashier, in place of 
Chico—Bank of Chico; W. WN. Copeland, R. B. Murdoch. 
President, in place of H. W. Heath South San Francisco—Rank of South San 
Eureka jank «oof Eureka: W. <A. Clark, Francisco; Jesse W. Lilienthal, President 
Vice-President, in place of L. T. Kinsey. Tulare—First National Bank: H. M. Shreve, 


This National Bank is at the Nationai Capital 

AT and is right under the eye of the Nationa) Bank- AMERICAN 
ing Department. It is a designated depvsitary 

THE of the United States. and buys and sells United NATIONAL 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 


NATIONAL Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agent for BANK, 


Niational Banks before the Treasury Department 


and solicits your business. : 
CAPITAL R. H. LYNN, President. Washington, D. 6. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
FOR 


BANKERS 
LINEN 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. . 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


Vice-President, in place of J. M. An- 
derson; W. E. Dunlap, Cashier, in place 
of H. M. Shreve; J. J. Mitchell, Assistant 
Cashier, in place of W. E. Dunlap. 
Upland—First National Bank; Isaac C. Bex- 
ter, President, in place of H. Bartlett. 


COLORADO. 


jank and Trust Co.;: 
Vice-President, in place of 


Boulder— Mercantile 
A. R. Couzens, 
W. H. Nichols. 

Canon City—First 
ier in place of C. S. 
Assistant Cashier. 

Colorado Springs—El Paso National ‘Rank; 
H. R. Eldridge, Cashier, in place of C. L. 
Iiemming, deceased. 


National Bank; no Cash- 
Hudson; A. J, Turner, 


CONNECTICUT. 


State Bank; Chas. A. Lillie, As- 

Cashier. 

Bridgeport Pequonnock National jank: 
Peter W. Wren, President, in place of 
David Trubee, deceased, 

New Britain—Savings Bank of New Britain: 
I. H. Davison, Vice-President, in place of 
lL. A. Vibberts. 

Waterbury—Waterbury National Bank; no 
Vice-President in place of A. M. Blakes- 


ley, deceased. 


Hartford 
sistant 


GEORGIA. 


Clarksville—Habersham Bank; J. K. Burns, 
President, in place of KE. P. West: J. W. 
House, Vice-President, in place of J. K. 
Burns 

Rome—Cherokee 
in place of G. D. 


Bank: PB. F. Hall, Cashier, 


Pollock. 


Waycross—First National Bank; J. Kk. Wad- 
ley, President, in place of A. M. Knight. 


IDAHO. 


Savings FPank; J. 
place of L. D. 


Boise—Idaho Trust and 
W. Robinson, Cashier, in 
Allred. 

Sandpoint 
as Citizens State 


Traders State Bank: reorganized 
Bank; capital, $50,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Chicago Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; J. A. MeCormick, Vice-President, in 
place of E. P. jailevy; Huston Jones, 
Cashier, 

McLeansboro 
President in 
ceased. 

Naperville 
dated with 


Bank; no 
Cloud, de- 


Hamilton County 
place of C. G. 
Scott & Co.; consoli- 
National Bank. 


Willard 
First 


INDIANA. 
Bank; W. S. 


Fort Branch—First National 
Hoffman, Vice-President, in place of C. B. 
Runcie. 
tockville 
Cashier, in 


Parke State Bank; G. C. Miller, 


place of F. H. Stark. 


IOWA. 


Savings Bank of Afton: S. H. Black- 
President, in place of C, A. Pierson. 
Merchants National Bank; C. W. 
Vice-President, in place of Edwin 
Ellis, Cashier, in place of 


Afton 
well, 
Greene 
Soesbe, 
Morrill; D. H. 
Cc. W. Soesbe. 
Grimes Farmers Savings’ Bank; Peter 
Bohrofen, President, in place of A. M. 
Allen; A. M. Parmenter, Vice-President. 
Lansing—State Bank; J. Boeckh, Cashier. 
Laporte City—Union State Bank: no Presi- 
dent in place of G. W. Hayzlett, de- 
ceased. 
Minden American Savings Pank; 
James Hunter, President, in place of T. 
G. Turner; Tewes Rohlfs, Cashier, in 

place of James Hunter. 

Treynor—Treynor Savings Bank: M. Flam- 
mant, President, in place of W. B. Oxiks; 
F. W. Ouren, Vice-President. 


German 


KANSAS. 


Harveyville—Harveyville State Pank; capi- 
tal increased to $25,000. 

Lancaster—State lank; T. J. 

President, in place of W. W. Stepp: C. 
Crawford, Vice-President, in place of T. 
J. Bohannon. 

Ottawa—First National 
President, in place of W. S. 
N. Converse, Vice-President. 
capital increased to $40,000. 


Bohannon, 


Miller, 
Chas. 
Bank; 


Bank; F. J. 
Fallis; 
State 


LOUISIANA, 


Lake harles—Caleasieu. National 
Harold H. Rock, Assistant Cashier. 
Saline—Bank of Saline; L. T. Frey, 


dent, in place of J. G. Reidheimer. 


Bank; 


Presi- 


MAINE. 


Boothbay Harbor First National sank; 
Watson M. Simpson, Assistant Cashier, in 
place of C. V. Martin. 

Guilford—Guilford Trust Co.; H. W. Davies, 
President, in place of M. R. Morgan 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Powow River National 
John Gibbons, Assistant Cashier. 

Chicopee—Chicopee Savings Bank: C. .; 
Chapman, ‘Treasurer, in place of R. L. 
Scott. 

Edgartown—Edgartown Notional Bank: W. 
S. Reatty, Cashier, in place of H, L. Wim- 
penney, Second, deceased, 


Amesbury Pank 
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Holyoke 
honey, 


Park National Bank; S. A. Ma- 
President, in place of E. L. Munn. 
Melrose—Melrose Savings Bank; Frank M. 
Hoyt, Treasurer, in place of E. S. Goss, 
deceased. 
Quincy—National 
H. M. Faxon, 
Howland. 


Mount Wollaston Bank; 
President, in place of C, A. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor—Farmers & Mechanics Bank; 
H. A. Williams, Cashier, in place of F. H. 
Belser; F. T. Stowe, Assistant Cashier. 

Hadley—Bank of Hadley: Una L. Ivory, 
Cashier, in place of Rufus Ivory, de- 
ceased. 

Harbor’ Springs 
Bank; J. T. 


— Emmet County 
Clarke, Cashier, in 
R. F. Lemon. 


Kalamazoo—Home_ Savings Bank: J. J. 
O'Meara, Cashier, in place of D. E. Rick- 
man. 

Yale—Yale State Bank; capital increased to 
$30,000. 


State 
place of 


MINNESOTA. 


Belle Plaine—First National 
Wellcome, President, in place of J. G. 
Lund; Ernst Vinkemeier, Vice-President, 
in place of F. J. von Bohland; J. B. Sul- 
livan, Cashier, in place of H. B. Kamp; 
A. F. Meyer, Assistant Cashier. 

Frost—State Bank; E. H. Weber, 
in place of J. E. Rorman. 

Kensington—Bank of Kensington; R. J. 
Rasmusson, Cashier, in place of A. An- 
derson. 

Sauk Center—Merchants National Bank; A. 
F. Strebel, Cashier, in place of A. W. 
Austin; B. F. DuBois, Assistant Cashier, 
in place of A. F. Strebel. 

Winnebago—Fairbault County 
consolidated with First National 


Bank; F. HH. 


Cashier, 


State Bank; 
Bank. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


DeKalb—Bank of DeKalb; C. H. 
Cashier. 

Poplarville—National Bank of 
J. J. Scarborough, Jr., Cashier, 
M. N. McCoy. 


King, 


Poplarville: 
in place of 


MISSOURI, 


Pleasant Hope—Pleasant Hope Pank: J. O. 
Parrish, Vice-President, in place of T. L. 
Burns: W. A. Goodnight, Cashier. 

St. Louis—Si. Louis Union Trust Co.; John 
D. Filley, President, in place of T. H. 
West. 

NEBRASKA. 


Monree—Bank of Monroe; increased 
to $15,000. 

Pawnee City—National 
City: HB. HB. Bull, 
Vernon Bascom. 

University Place—First National Pank; no 
Cashier in place of M. E. Burke. 


capital 


Bank of 
Cashier, in 


Pawnee 
place of 


NEVADA. 


Tonopah Banking Co.; Geo. Wing- 
Vice-President, in place of J. S. 


Tonopah 
field, 
Cook. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Wildwood—Marine National 

Buck, Assistant Cashier. 


lank; H. R. 


NEW YORK. 


National Bank; 
place of M. 


Fishkill Landing First 
Thomas Aldridge, Cashier, in 
E. Curtis. 

New York 
President, in 
ceased.— European 
tal increased to 


Nassau Bank; Edward Earl, 

place of W. H. Rogers, de- 

American Piank; capi- 
$200,000.—Union Trust 
Co.; Edward King, President. deceased. 

Niagara Falls—Power City Rank: Peter P. 
Pfohl, President, in place of Arthur Scho- 
ellkopf; Cashier, Fred J. Coe. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Durham—Home Savings Bank; T. 
Jr., Cashier, in place of W. W 
J. R. Weatherspoon, Assistant 


B. Pierce, 
Whited; 
Cashier. 


NORTH 
Chaffee 
with Farmers 
title; capital, $20,000. 
Emarado—Farmers sank: E. Franklyn, 
Cashier, in place of John Hempstead. 


DAKOTA, 


State 
Security 


Chaffee consolidated 


under latter 


sank; 
Bank 


OHIO. 


Stockport—First National Bank; = D. 
Clancy, President, in place of J. D. Lane; 
T. J. Lyne, Vice-President, in place of 
T. D. Clancy. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Albion g3ank of Albion; S. IL. Chowming, 
Vice-President; H. H. Dodel, Cashier. 
Centralia—First National Bank; R. F. Al- 
len, Assistant Cashier, in place of K. J. 
Montgomery. 
Grove—Citizens Bank; RB. F. Dyer, Vice- 
President, in place of A. B. Hampton: G. 
T. Hampton, Cashier; W. H. Doherty, 

Assistant Cashier. 

Lenapah—Lenapah State Pank; Geo. A. El- 
rod, President, in place of C. M, Wood- 
ward. 

Mounds—Pank of Mounds; W. IL. Norton, 
President, in place of C. A. Houston; F. 
F. Blaise, Vice-President, in place of E. 
C. Houston; C. H. Brown, Cashier, 

Muskogee—Oklahoma State Bank; 
Young, Assistant Cashier. 

Norman—City National Bank; 
as First State Bank. 


M. G. 


reorganized 


THE RAND 
PATENT BANK LEDGERS 


ARE USED IN EVERY 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Write for Samples 


and prices. .. .«- 
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NORTH TONAWANDA, :: N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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National Bank; ~ © 
place of L. C. Ross; J. 
Cashier, in place 


Tahlequah—First 
Seott, Cashier, in 
Robt, Wyly, Assistant 
of J. Morse. 

Tonkawa—Bank of Commerce; F. H. Hasel- 
wood, Vice-President, in place of H. W. 
Beltz. 

Wetumka—American National 
Hall, President, in place of Robert 
J. H. Romig, Vice-President, in 
E. D. Hall; Nell M. Sharp, 


Cashier. 


Bank; E. D. 


Reed; 
Assistant 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mount Joy—First National Bank; R. O. Fel- 


lenbaum, Assistant Cashier. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Peoples ‘Pank; D. J. Winn, Jr., 
place of J. C. Rogers. 


Bishopville 
Cashier, in 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Canastota—Farmers State Bank; W. J. 
Armstrong, Cashier, in place of F. A. Dud- 
levy; M. G. Leesch, Assistant Cashier, in 
place of Ben Peters. 

Chamberlain—Chamberlain State Bank; W. 
R. Tupper, President, in place of A, Shad- 
bolt: P. B. Derks, Vice-President, in place 
of E. Shadbolt; E. M. Sedgwick, ‘Cashier; 
O. P. Williams, Assistant Cashier. 

Draper—Draper State Bank; S. P. Leier- 
son, President, in place of W. T. McCon- 
nell; B. T. Blocklinger, Vice-President, in 
place of O. J. Marshall; P. N. Korsgaard, 
Assistant Cashier. 

Lead—Miners & Merchants Savings Bank; 
G. W. Marquardt, President, in place of 
H E. Fletcher; Wm. sertolero, Vice- 
President, in place of G. F. Porter. 

Trent—Trent' State 3ank; Asa _ Loucks, 
Cashier, in place of L. A. Ball. 


TENNESSEE. 


Athens—First National Pank; J. G. Fisher, 
President, in place of J. D. Williams, de- 
ceased: Edgar Childress, Cashier, in place 
of J. G. Fisher. 

Shelbyville—Farmers 
Vice-President. 


TEXAS. 


Bank; P. C. Steele, 


Pronte—First National Bank; C. B. Hines, 
Cashier, in place of P. H. Van Winkle; 
A, P. Stone, Assistant Cashier, in place 
of T. R. Butler; no Assistant Cashier in 
ace of J. W. Thurman. 

National 

President, in 


Bank; C. 
place of 


I 
Dallas—Commonwealth 
J. 


Sorrells, Acting 
E. M. Turner. 
Edna—Allen National Bank; A. E. 
hoff, President, in place of J, W. 
W. W. McCrory, Vice-President, in 
of A. E. Westhoff. 
Houston—Central Bank & Trust Co.; FE. R. 
Johnson, Vice-President; N. A. Sayre, 
Cashier, in place of E. R. Johnson, 
Nixon—Nixon State Bank: C. S. Penfield, 
President; F. P. Penfield, Cashier, in place 
of C. S. Penfield. 
Odessa—Citizens National 
Waddell, Vice-President. 
Tavlor—City National Bank: J. J. 
Vice-President, in place of H. T. 


West- 
Allen; 
place 


Bank; W. N. 


Thames, 
Kimbro. 


VERMONT. 


Bellows Falls—National Pank of sellows 
Falls; no President in place of James H. 
Williams, deceased; J. H. Williams, Cash- 


ier, formerly J. H. Williams, Jr 
VIRGINIA. 


hanan 3ank of Buchanan: J. C. 
Cashier, in place of J. Z. Schultz 


place of 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


WASHINGTON. 


Everett—First National 
by, Cashier, in place of J. 
I.. Bailey, Assistant Cashier, in 
L. L. Crosby. 

Mt. Vernon—Mt. Vernon 
tal inereased to $40,000. 

Seattle—National Bank of Commerce; Jos. 
Saalwell, Cashier, in place of Ralph §S 
Stacy. who continues as Second Vice- 
President. 


3ank; L. L. Cros- 
A. Swalwell; E 
place of 


State Bank; capi- 


WISCONSIN. 


Lacrosse—State Bank; no Vice-President in 
place of A. Platz, deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR 
IN LIQUIDATION. 


ARKANSAS. 


sradford—Bradford State Bank; 


closed, 


reported 
COLORADO. 


Denver—National Bank of Commerce; in 
voluntary liquidation November 14. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Middletown closed 


October 26. 


Columbia Trust Co.; 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City—Citizens & Farmers State 
Bank; reported closed. 
Fort Scott—First National 


of receiver November 20. 


Bank; in charge 


KENTUCKY. 


National Bank; in 
November 18. 


Monticello 
charge of 


Citizens 
receiver 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Medford—Medford National Bank; in _ vol- 


untary liquidation October 31. 
MICHIGAN. 


Sherwood—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
closed. 


OHIO. 


Savings & Trust Co.; 
other Cleve- 


Cleveland—Depositors 
closed; assets absorbed by 
land banks. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Ada—Citizens National in voluntary 
liquidation October 10. 
Cordell—City National Bank; in 
liquidation November 10. 
Weleetka—Weleetka National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation October 1. 
Wagoner—Wagoner National Bank; in 
untary liquidation October 15. 


Bank; 


voluntary 


vol- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Kensington—First National Bank; in 
charge of receiver November 9. 
Eldred—FEldred Bank; reported closed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Central Trust Co.; in hands of 
receiver. 


CUBA. 


Havana—Bank of Havana; in voluntary 
- liquidation: assets taken over by National 
Pank of Cuha. 
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LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, %4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


23 Wall Street, Cor.. of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., Cor. 5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
MORGAN, HARJES & CO., 81 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 


Domestic and Foreign. Bankers 


Deposits received subject to draft. Securities bought and sold on commis- 
sion. Interest allowed on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular letters for Travelers 
available in all parts of the World 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No, 22 Old Broad Strset, London 


Fisk & ROBINSON 
- BANKERS 


35 Cedar St. 28 State St. 135 Adams St. 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities 
bought and sold. Orders on the New York Stock Exchange and in 
sound and marketable unlisted securities executed on commission for 
cash. Information furnished regarding the status of corporate securities. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
received subject to sight drafi. Interest allowed on daily balances 
and on money deposited pending investment. 


‘FISCAL AGENCY 


ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds, coupons, dividends, etc., 
and for the transfer and registration of securities received from 
municipal, railroad and other corporations. 


ET 
NOTICE.—The articles in this Magazine are copyrighted and must .not be ia aaeg 
without special permission of the publishers. 
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MANHATTAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Wall St., Cor. Nassau, New York 


Capital, $1,000,000 


JOHN I. WATERBURY, President 
Vice-Presidents 
JOHN HEAN 
W. NORTH DUANE CHARLES H. STOUT 


The MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY receives deposits bear- 
ing interest and subject to cheque, PAYABLE THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


DIRECTORS 


R. J. CROSS 

W. NORTH DUANE 
RUDULPH ELLIS 
AMOS TUCK FRENCH 
JAMES J. HILL 
JOHN KEAN 





FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
ROBERT BACON 
GEORGE F. BAKER 
AUGUST BELMONT 
WALTER P. BLISS 

H. W. CANNON 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
E. D. RANDOLPH 
GRANT B. SCHLEY 

Ss. L. SCHOONMAKER 
JOHN I. WATERBURY 
R. T. WILSON 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus & Profits, $3,000,000 


DANIEL G. WING, President 
JOHN W. WEEKS, Vice-President FREDERIC H. CURTISS, Cashier 
GEO. G. McCAUSLAND, Vice-President PALMER E. PRESBREY, Asst. Cashier 
CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Vice-President EDWARD S. HAYWARD, Asst. Cashier 
DOWNIE D. MUIR, Vice-President BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE W. HYDE, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 


CALVIN AUSTIN, Pres. Eastern Steamship Co. 

EDWARD E. BLODGETT of Blodgett, Jones & 
Burnham, Attorneys. 

ROLAND W. BOYDEN of Ropes, Gray & Gor- 
ham, Attorneys. 

CHARLES F. BROOKER, Pres. The Coe Brass 
Mfg., Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
GEORGE W. BROWN, Treasurer United Shoe 
Machinery Co. 
JOHN CARR, Pres. 
Bank. 

WILLIAM F. DRAPER, Capitalist. 

ROBERT J. EDWARDS of Edwards Mfg. Co. 

ROBERT F. HERRICK of Fish, Richardson, 
Herrick & Neave, Attorneys. 

WILLIAM H. HILL, Capitalist. 

CHARLES H. JONES of Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 

MORTIMER B. MASON of 8. 
Paper Manufacturers. 


Eliot Five Cents Savings 


D. Warren & Co. 


CHARLES S. MELLEN, Pres. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. 

CHARLES A. MORSS, Treasurer Simplex Elec- 
trical Co. 

ANDREW W. PRESTON, Pres. United Fruit Co. 

N. W. RICE of N. W. Rice Company. 

WALLACE F. ROBINSON, Capitalist, ex-Presi- 
dent Chamber of Commerce. 

CHARLES A. STONE of Stone & Webster. 

JAMES J. STORROW of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Bankers. 

JOHN W. WEEKS of Hornblower & Weeks, 
Bankers and Brokers. 

GEORGE R. WHITE. 
Chemical Corporation. 

WILLIAM WHITMAN, Pres. Arlington Mills. 

DANIEL G. WING, President. 

SIDNEY W. WINSLOW, Pres. 
Machinery Co. 


Pres. Potter Drug & 


United Shoe 








TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA 


CUBA 31, HAVANA 
Capital and Surplus, $522,000.00 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS 


We invite Correspondence with a view to handling all 
your COLLECTIONS and other banking business in Cuba 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 





Capital and 
Surplus 


$7,000,c00 


Deposits 
$70,000,000 


OFFICERS 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashler 
ALEX ROBERTSON, Vice-President F. H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier 

WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashler WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier 
BENJAMIN S. MAYER, Asst. Cashier J. R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier 





We invite Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants, 
and Individuals to open Accounts with us and 
avail themselves of our superior facilities 


WEST CAN PAY LARGE INTEREST 


Owing to the industrial conditions in our nical we are able to aad 
comparatively high interest rates safely. 


The First Trust & Savings Bank of Billings, einen issues First 
Eaesonae Bonds, paying 6 per cent. and secured by real estate. 
Coupons payable January Ist and July Ist at Billings or New York. 


This institution likewise issues Time Certificates of Deposit, eee 
6 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually or annually. 


We invite correspondence and will be glad to furnish einiiihiie 
information as to security. Our paid-up capital is $100,000.00. 


FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
OF BILLINGS, MONTANA 
P. B. MOSS, President M. A. ARNOLD, Vice-President GEO. M. BAYS, Secretary 





‘o~ | we 
THE 
BATTERY PARK 
NATIONAL 


oo THE .. 
Battery Park National Bank 
OF NEW YORK 
2 BROADWAY (Produce Exchange Building) 


( Capital and Surplus, - - - $300,000.00 





E. A. DE LIMA, President 
CALVIN TOMKINS, Vice-President 
EDWIN B. DAY, Cashier 


THE BANK OF THE SHIPPING AND EXPORT DISTRICT 





This company offers its services through its Trust 
Department, which is now entrusted with the care of 
over $12,500,000 of property held by the Company as 


Executor, Trustee and Attorney. 


Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


Are You About to Make a Will 
and Appoint Executors and 
Trustees, or to Create Trusts 
Operative During Your Life- 








Bank of New South Wales (Australia) 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - - £2,500,000 


RESERVE FUND - - 


1,560,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS 2,500,000 


£6,560,000 


AGGREGATE ASSETS, 31st March, 1908 £36,412,301 
HEAD OFFICE — Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
LONDON OFFICE — 64 Old Broad Street, E. C. 


Number of Branches and Agencies in Australasia, ‘251 


The Bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks, issues letters of credit and 
circular notes negotiable throughout the world, and conducts all customary banking business 














Merchants National Bank 
New York 


FOUNDED 
1803 








Capital, Surplus and Stockholders’ Liabilily - $5,600,000 
Total Resources” - - : . - - $30,000,000 










GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY DEPOSITARY 





Thoroughly equipped for the transaction of every branch 
of domestic and foreign banking, this bank invites the 
accounts of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 














ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. ALBERT S. COX, Asst. Cashier 
OWEN E. PAYNTER, Asst. Cashier 










ESTABLISHED 1852 


Che 


Market and Fulton National Bank 


of New York 
Capital and Surplus, $2,633,000 


STATEMENT, SEPTEMBER 23, 1908 




















RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Loans and Discounts - $7.609,628.54 Capital - - - - - $1,000,000.00 
U. Ss. Bonds - - - 260,000.00 Surplus and Profits - - 1,632,942.48 
Other Bonds and Stocks - 453,286.25 Circulation - - - - 200,000.00 
Banking House - - - 600,000.00 Deposits - - - - 10,039,052.92 
Cash in 







Vault - - $3,217,017.30 





Exchanges 
for Clear- 





i 
Cash Items: 





ing House 517,063.31 
Due from 
Banks- - 815,000.00 4.519,080.61 
$12.87 1,995.40 $12.871,995.40 












ROBERT A. PARKER, Vice-President JOHN H. CARR, Assistant Cashier 








| 
ALEXANDER GILBERT, Presi¢ent THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier | 
Accounts Received on the Most Liberal Terms Consistent with Sound Banking | 











THE 


NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, $3,000,000.00 Surplus and Profits, $9,583,404.87 
Deposits, September 23, 1908, $124,263,165.89 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President JOHN C. McKEON, Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier 
WILLIAM O. JONES, Asst. Cashier WILLIAM A. MAIN, Asst. Cashier 
FRED'K O. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH T. MOORE, EDWARD C. Hoyt, FRANCIS R. APPLETON, ISAAC GUGGENHEIM. 

STUYVESANT FISH, W. ROCKHILL Potts, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, JOHN E. BORNE, 

GEORGE S. HART, AUGUST BELMONT, GEORGE FREDK. VIKTOR, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, RICHARD DELAFIELD, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, GILBERT G. THORNE, 
JOHN C. MCKEON. 


ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
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nt HANOVER NA 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


NASSAU AND PINE STREETS 


EsTABLISHED 1851 


$3,000,000 
9,000,000 


Capital, 
Surplus Fund, 


JAS. T. WOODWARD, President 
JAMES M. DONALD, Vice-President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
WILLIAM WOODWARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. WHITTAKER, Cashier 

WM. I. LIGHTHIPE, Asst, Cashier 
HENRY R, CARSE, Asst. Cashier 
ALEXANDER D. CAMBELL, Asst. Cash’r 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Asst. Cashier 








BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus 


and Undivided Profits, $1,292,700 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN BAKER, President Bank of the 
Manhattan Co.. New York. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, President Seaboard 
National Bank, New York. 
EDWIN M. BULKL +f Spencer Trask & 
Co., Bankers, New York 
JAMES G. CANNON, Vice-President Fourth 
National Bank, New York. 
EDNU ND C. CONV ERSE, President. 
IENRY P. DAVISON, Vice-President First 
National Bank, New York. 
WALTER E. FREW, Vice-President Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York. 
FREDERICK T. HASKELL, Vice-Presi- 
dent Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank, Chicago. 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, President Chase 
National Bank, New York. 
baer’ AS W. LAMONT, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
GATES W. M’GARRAH, President Me- 
chanics’ National Bank, New York. 


INTEREST PAID UPON RESERVE AND 


| ee One OZ OR BA oe — 
J.F. THOMPSON, V. P. 
D.E.POMEROY, Treas. 


H.W. DONOVAN, AssSt. Treas. 


EDGAR L. MARSTON, Blair & Co., Bankers 
New York. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, J. 
Co., Bankers, New York. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, President Chemi- 
cal National Bank, New York. 

DANIEL G. REID, Vice-President Liberty 
National Bank, New York. 

EDWARD F. SWINNEY, President First 
National Bank, Kansas City. 

JOHN F. THOMPSON, Vice-President. 

GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President 
National Park Bank, New York. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, President Im- 
porters & Traders N; ttional Bank, N. Y. 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres. Chase 
National Bank, New York. 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, President Gal- 
latin National Bank, New York. 

EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, President First 
National Bank, Jersey City. 


P. Morgan & 


INACTIVE BALANCES 


SE, President 

T.W.LAMONT, 2%°V.P. 
B. STRONG Ur. Secy. 
F.N.B.CLOSE, Asst. Sec’y. 
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CHARTERED MARCH 10, 1898 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURC, PA. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS AND [NDIVIDUALS SOLICITED 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


? Interest paid on 
Savings and Checking Accounts 


Capital 
$2,000,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 


$4,000,000.00 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS 


J. I. Buchanan Geo. E. Tener . Ll. BUCHANAN 
Henry Buhl, Jr. Geo. M. Laughlin . H. VANDERGRIFT 
S. H. Vandergrift W. P. Snyder H. SMYERS 


B. F. Jones, Jr. Willis L. King 
Chas. H. Hays 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


100 WEST 125TH ST. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Asst. Sec. and Treas. 





THIRD AV. & 148TH ST. 


34TH ST.& FIFTH AV. 66 BROADWAY 


Capital Stock 
$ 1,200,000.00 


Surplus 


$13,200,000.00 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES H. KEEP, 
B. L. ALLEN, ° . 
JOS. T. BROWN, 
WM. TURNBULL, . 
HARRIS A. DUNN, . 
J. MCLEAN WALTON, 
ARCHIBALD G. KING, . 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Treasurer 


F. G. BOURNE 
G. L. BOISSEVAIN 
DUMONT CLARKE 


H. HORACE HARDING 
CHARLES H. KEEP 
Wm. A. TUCKER 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G. LOUIS BOISSEVAIN 
F. G. BOURNE 
FRANKLYN Q. BROWN 
EDWARD H. CLARK 
DUMONT CLARKE 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN 
J. HORACE HARDING 


Wm. B. JOYCE 
CHARLES H. KEEP 
HINSDILL PARSONS 
SAMUEL T. PETERS 
HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 
WILLIAM A. TUCKER 
PAYNES WHITNEY 


HE BANKER AND TRADESMAN has for over thirty 
years been the representative financial and business weekly 
of Boston and New England. 127 Federal St., Boston. 
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Hew Hork Lite Pusurance and Crust Company 


No. 52 WALL STREET 





CHARTERED IN 1830 


| Accepts only private trusts and declines all corporation or other public trusts | 


Grants Annuities. Allows Interest on Deposits payable after 


Accepts Trusts created by Will or other- ten days’ notice. 
wise. Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees, 


Manages Property as Agent for the owners. and Money in Suit. 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES G. THOMPSON, HENRY A. C. TAYLOR, JOSEPH H. CHOATE, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
HENRY PARISH C. O’D. ISELIN, SAMUEL THORNE, JOHN McL. NAsH, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, JOHN L. CADWALADER, PHILIP SCHUYLER, 
STUYVESANT FISH, H. VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
EDMUND L, BAYLIES, HENRY I. BARBEY, HENRY LEWIS MORRIS, CLEVELAND H. DODGE, 
GEORGE 8. BOWDOIN, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, GEORGE G. DEWITT, F. AUGUSTUS SCHERMERHORN 
HENRY C. HULBERT, 


HENRY PARISH, President 
WALTER EERR, Ist Vice-President HENRY PARISH, Jr., 2d Vice-President 
GEORGE M. CORNING, Secretary Z. W. van ZELM, Ass’t Secretary 
IRVING L. ROE, Ass’t Secretary 





N. W. HARRIS & CO 
BANKERS 


Pine Street, Corner William 


NEW YORK 
35 Federal Street, Boston 


Receive deposits subject to check 
and allow interest on balances. 
Act as fiscal agents for munici- 
palities and corporations. Issue 
letters of credit and deal in 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


LIST ON APPLICATION 


Licseaiaieniaeastimnets 
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~ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 William Street, riacsres NEW YORK 


The business of Banks, Bankers, Investors ? 
and fecelves prompt and caret STOCKS AND BONDS 

Sener AT AUCTION 

-e AUCTIONEERS... ; : 


PROMPT RETURNS ON Regular Auction Sales of All Classes of Stocks and 


LL_BUSINESS 
ENTRUSTED TO US Bonds Every Wednesday 


REAL ESTATE AT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SALE. 








Capital, $1,000,000.00 Earned Surplus, $700,000.00 | 
ow erence. | FEtSt National Bank 


Vice-Pres, and Cashier OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr. 





believing its methods and facilities will 
meet the requirements of the most ex- 
acting, confidently offers its service as 
correspondent and depository w% w% 


Assistant Cashiers 
CHAS. R. BURNETT 
J. C. JOPLIN 
W. P. SHELTON 


ALEX. F. RYLAND 
Bill of lading drafts on Richmond a specialty 


Che Union Insure Against 


: . , 
Crust Company Camanits 
of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


XPENSIVE litigation may 
arise from carelessness of 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS employees or janitors, fall 
ing ceilings or mouldings, poorly 

s 2 6 9 0 0 0 b 0 0 0 0 0 protected coal holes, insecure 
Transacts a General Banking banisters or railings, torn floor 


and Trust Compan) Business coverings, dark entrances, etc., 


OFFICERS etc. We fully indemnify you and 


H. C. McCELDOWNEY, President pay all costs of settling claims. 
SCOTT HAYES, - - - Treasurer 
JOHN A. IRWIN, - - Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
A. W. Mellon 


J. M. Schoonmaker Empire State Surety Co. 


George E. Shaw 

Wm. B. Schiller suas 

D. E. Park 84 William St. - New York 

Henry Phipps 

James H. Lockhart . ; : ea 
H. E. C. Converse Offices in all important cities 
William G. Park R. B. Mellon 

Thomas Morrison 


Write for particulars. 





PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| OUOYOOOOUYOYOUVVUVOVUOVOVOOVDVO®: 


DIRECTORS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


y is doubtful if the national bank di- 
rectors of the country have ever before 

been so studious in regard to their 
duties and _ liabilities. Since the Comp- 
troller of the Currency issued his now 
famous “29 questions” in October last the 
directors have been assiduous in their 
efforts to prepare themselves to answer 
satisfactorily the many and pertinent queries 
which the examiners are instructed to ad- 
dress to them. 

The increased interest in this subject has 
resulted in a large demand for our “Bankers 
Handy Series” book, “Bank Directors: 
Their Powers, Duties and Liabilities,” by 
John J. Crawford of the New York Bar. 
Mr. Crawford, who is author of the Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Acts and 
Legal Inyuiry Editor of Tur Bankers 
MaGazine, is eminently fitted to discuss 
this subject and in this little 50-cent book 
he has done so concisely and_ pointedly. 
Not a few banks are buying this book in 
quantities to give to their directors or to 
their correspondents. 


OUR DATE OF ISSUE. 


EGINNING next month, Tue Bankers 
Macazine will appear in the early 
part of the month of issue instead of 

the latter part as has been our custom for 
a number of years. In order to do this it 
will be necessary to reduce the size of the 
magazine for one or two issues, but we 
believe that it will be much more satisfac- 
tory both to ourselves anc our readers to 
have the magazine appear at the same time 
as the general magazines of the same date. 


OUR CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


E want to call attention again to the 
special offer we make to banks and 
bankers desiring to present Banx- 

ERS Macazine subscriptiors to some of 
their employees. We make a special price 
of $3.00 a year on such subscriptions when 
there are at least five of them going to one 
institution. For bankers desiring to give 
books as Christmas gifts we suggest that 
they send for our complete catalog of 
books on banking and financial subjects. 


A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


OT every book passes into a second 
edition and comparatively few books 
on financial subjects do so as quick- 

ly as has our text-book of bank advertis- 
ing, “Pushing Your Business,” by T. D. 
MacGregor. The new edition of this book 
contains 37 :additionai pages, making a 
total of 163, and has 22 new illustrations, 
but the price remains the same—one dol- 
lar. There is enough new matter in the 
second edition to make it worth while for 
purchasers of the first edition to secure a 
copy of the revised and enlarged volume. 


A BUSINESS STORY. 


E call special attention to the story 
by B. C. Bean published in the 
Banking Publicity department of 

the magazine this month. It is rather an 
innovation for THe Bankers MaGazine to 
publish fiction, but we believe that such 
stories as this one are distinctly worth 
while. Mr. Bean is a well-known writer 
of such “business stories,’ a good deal of 
his work having appeared in the “System” 
magazine, 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE ARTICLE. 


A‘ article in the November number of 
the magazine which attracted a good 

deal of attention was that on the 
New York Stock Exchange by Mr. E. L. 
Andrews. The demand for it was so great 
that it has been published in reprint form 
for widespread distribution. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR ADVERTIS- 
ING? 


HE first of the year is a splendid time 
to begin an aggressive advertising 
campaign for new deposits. We 

want to get in touch with all banks that 
think that it pays to get expert advice and 
assistance in this important work. Write 
for the particulars and terms of our indi- 
vidual and syndicate advertising prepara- 
tion service and ask for samples of our 
booklets, ete., 
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Vational (ommercial Rank 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Gapital, $1,000,000 Surplus & Profits, $1,800,000 


ROBERT C. PRUYN, President 
GRANGE SARD, Vice-President 
JOHN E. WALKER, Vice-President 
JAMES H. PERKINS, Vice-President 
EDWARD J. HUSSEY, Cashier 
WALTER W. BATCHELDER, Asst. Cashier 
JACOB H. HERZOG, Asst. Cashier 
Designated Depositary of the United States, State 
of New York and City of Albany 


The officers of the National Commercial Bank 
will be pleased to meet or correspond with those 
who contemplate making changes or opening: new 


BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Liabilities 


By JOHN J. CRAWFORD 


AUTHOR UNIFORM NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT; 
EDITOR LEGAL DEPARTMENT, BANKERS MAGAZINE 


The growing disposition to hold directors of corpora- 
tions to a strict accountability makes it more necessary 
than ever that those who accept positions as directors of 
banks should have a very clear knowledge of their duties, 
or, with only the most honest intentions, they may be 
made the subject of adverse criticism, and may sustain 
heavy pecuniary loss. 

Indeed, it will be found that in most cases where 
directors have been required to make good the losses 
sustained by the bank, they have not themselves been 
guilty of any actual wrong, but have incurred a liability 
merely through inattention or ignorance. 

Business men, therefore, who undertake to act as bank 
directors, should be careful to inform themselves as to the 
extent of the duties and responsibilities which the law 
imposes upon them. 

Mr. Crawford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. 


Pocket size, attractively bound, by mail, postpaid, 


Price, 50 Cents 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


90 William Street, NEW YORK 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE “BOOKS FOR BANKERS”’ 











THE 


ELIOT NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


Capital - - - - - - $1,000,000 


Surplus Earned and Profits - - 1,300,000 


OFFICERS 


HARRY L. BURRAGE, President GARRARD COMLY, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. MANDELL, Cashier WM. F. EDLEFSON, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM P. BAILEY, Asst. Cashier | LOUIS HARVEY, Asst. Cashior 
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THE 


FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital, ‘ ; ; : . $3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, . . 5,950,000 


Cable Transfers made. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued available 
throughout the World 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited 


®R. H. RUSHTON, President E. F. SHANBACKER, Ist Vice-President B. M. FATRES, 2d Vice-President 
R. J. CLARK, Cashier W. A. BULKLEY, Assistant Cashier 
FRANK G. ROGERS, Manager Foreign Exchange Department 


- Fidelity Title & Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- $2,000,000.00 Undivided Profits Earned, $2,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 Deposits, - - - = = 10,000,000.00 
Trust Department, $46,500,000.00 


ROBT. PITCAIRN, Vice-President 
JOHN McGILL, Secretary 
J. A. KNOX, Asst. Sec. and Treas. 





Capital, 
Surplus, - 


JOHN B. JACKSON, President 
JAS. J. DONNELL, Vice-President 
Cc. E. WILLOCK, Treasurer 


Rents Safe Deposit Boxes. 


Pays Interest on all Deposits. 


Acts in all Trust Capacities. 








Report of Condition at Close of Business, May 14, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts . 

Real estate 

Bank building and fixtures 
sa eae ° 
Stocks, bonds and claims .......... 


. $4,130,431.07 

500.00 
195,907.93 
929,918.45 
350,965.56 


Cash Resources— 
Due frem banks .... 
U.S. Treasurer 


$705,380.38 
43,000.00 
530,641.95 1,279,022,33 


$6,886,745.34 


LIABILITIES. 

$800,000.00 
602,794.85 
800,000.00 


56,000.00 


Capital stock 

Surplus and und’d profits (net) 
Circulation 

ic iie Pick ike cacncsaeunes 


i enndivataserkanenameen 4,627,950.49 


$6,886,745.34 


OFFICERS. 


WILLARD BARNHART, Pres. 
GEORGE C. PEIRCE, Vice-Pres. 


CLAY H. HOLLISTER, Cas. 


HARVEY J. HOLLISTER, Vice-Pres. 


H. A. WoopRUFYF, Asst, Cas, 


DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Judson, 
H. J. Hollister, 
Jos, H. Martin, 


Edward Lowe, 
Willard Barnhart, 
Ww. W. Cummer, 


L. H. Withey, 
W. D. Stevens, 


J.C. Hoit. Geo. C. Peirce, 
Clay H. Hollister, Henry Idema, 
W. RK. Shelby, W. A. Smith. 


Largest Bank in Western Michigan 
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THE 


National Bank of Commerce of Norfolk 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





Capital paid in, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 550,000.00 
Total Deposits, 4,700,000.00 


NATHANIEL BEAMAN, President 
TAZEWELL TAYLOR, Vice-President 
H. M. KERR, Cashier 

M. C. FEREBEE, Asst. Cashier 

F. A. PORTER, Asst. Cashier 


ei. * 


UNITED STATES AND CITY DEPOSITARY 


eT 


Sct be at ed. 


ab ony ee ere 


= + Largest Capital of any Bank in 
Sani F - eeeeat Eastern Virginia. 


yal i ie rN eran Superior facilities for Collections throughout this 
section and the State. Remittances made on 
day of payment and at lowest rates. 
Respectfully solicits the accounts 
of Banks, Bankers, Firms, 
Corporations and 
Individuals. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


- 
bowed emt Peer 





R. T. FORBES, President JOHN FLETCHER, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE MM. BENEDICT, Cashier 
WM. A. TILDEN, Vice-President J. C. QMORRISON, Auditor 


Resources: 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional advan- 
tages, and solicits correspondence as 
to terms and facilities 








Central Trust Company 
of Illinots 


152 Monroe Street, Chicago 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Received upon Liberal Terms 


Capital, - 2 
Surplus and Profits, 


* $2,000,000 


1,000,000 


CHARLES G. DAWES, President 


W. IRVING OSBORNE, Vice-President 
A. UHRLAUDUB, Vice-President 


WILLIAM R. DAWES, Cashier 


L. D. SKINNER, Assistant Cashier 


WILLIAM W. GATES, Asst. Cashier 
ALBERT G. MANG, Secretary 


MALCOLM McDOWELL, Assistant Secretary 
DIRECTORS 


A.J. EARLING, President Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 

P. A. VALENTINE, Capitalist 

ARTHUR DIXON, Pres. Arthur Dixon 
Transfer Company 

CHARLES T. BOYNTON, Pickands, Brown 
& Company 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL, President 
Alexander H. Revell & Company 





S. M. FELTON, President Mexican Central 
Ry., Ltd. 


T. W. ROBINSON, Vice-President Illinois 
Steel Co. 


CHANDLER B. BEACH, C. B. Beach & Co. 
GEO. F. STEELE, Port Edwards Fibre Co. 
W. IRVING OSBORNE, Vice-President 


CHARLES G. DAWES, ex-Comptroller of 
the Currency 





H. C. POTTER, JR., Vice-Pres. 





PEOPLE’S STATE BANK! 


DETROIT, MICHICAN 


Capital, $1,500,000 


GEORGE H. RUSSEL, Pres. 


R. S. MASON, Vice-Pres. 
R. W. SMYLIE, Mer. Credit Dept. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,800,000. 
M. W. O'BRIEN, Vice-Pres. and Chairman of Board 

G. E. LAWSON, Vice-Pres. 

A. E. WING, Cashier 


H. P. BORGMAN, Cashier Sav. Dept. 
J. R. BODDE, Asst. Cashier 


GEO. T. COURTNEY, Auditor 


Capital 
$2,000,000 


Commercial and Savings Departments, Well Established Collection Facilities 


Surplus and Profits 
$1,200,000 


The National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago 


Conducting a legitimate commercial banking business, continues to offer to conserva- 


tive bankers adequate facilities and perfect service 


JOHN A. LYNCH 
President 


0. H. SWAN 
THOS. JANSEN 


W. T. FENTON 
Vice-President 


R. M. McKINNEY 
Cashier 

JAMES M. HURST 

WM. B. LAVINIA 


Assistant Cashiers 





F. A. SCHULTE, Vice-Pres 








The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, President 


This Bank, with a department especially organized to 
take care of Bank Accounts, invites the business of 
Banks and Bankers with the assurance of satisfactory 
service and agreeable relationship. 


Division F. (Banks and Bankers) 
August Blum, Vice President Herbert W. Brough, Ass’t Manager 





The Corn Exchange Mational wee 


OF CHICAGO 
Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $3,000,000 
Undivided Profits, $1,750,000 
OFFICERS 
Ernest A. Hamill, President 
Charles L. Hutchinson, V.-Pres. Frank W. Smith, Cashier 
Chauncey J. Blair, V.-Pres. B. C. Sammons, Ass’t Cash, 
DPD. A. Moulton, V.-Pres. J. Edwd. Maass, Ass’t Cash. 
John C. Neely, Secretary J. G. Wakefield, Ass’t Cash, 
DIRECTORS 
Charles H. Wacker Martin A, Ryerson Chauncey J. Blair 
Charles H. Hulburd Clarence Buckingham 
Edward B. Butler Edward A, Shedd Isaac G. Lombard 
Frederick W. Crosby Benjamin Carpenter 
Edwin G. Foreman Charles L. Hutchinson Watson F. Blair 
Ernest A, Hamill 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Foreign Exchange _— Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





The Commercial 
National Bank 


of CHICAGO 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $7,000,000 
Deposits, $40,000,000 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE E. ROBERTS. . . Presinoenr GEORGE B. SMITH . . Ass’T Casnier 
JOSEPH T. TALBERT. . . Vice-Pres. HARVEY C. VERNON .. Ase't CAsHiER 
_ RALPH VAN VECHTEN, 2no Vice-Pres. H. ERSKINE SMITH . . Asset Casnier 
RA res DAVID VERNON . . . Sad Vice-Pres. WM. T. BRUCKNER . . Ass’t Casnier 
s 75 NATHANIEL R. LOSCH . . . CasxieR 


+ This bank is pleased to place at the disposal 
: of its customers the facilities gained 
during forty years of continuous 
service and growth 








BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 


ELOW is an alphabetical list of advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


It 1s printed for 


the convenience of readers who may be looking for any particular announcement. 


Special attention is called to the large number and high quality of the advertisements in this publi- 


cation. 


The amount anid quality of the advertising carried by a magazine is a good criterion of the con- 
fidence placed in it both by advertisers and readers, 


One of the advertisers in this issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has not misse a a single issue 


in the past thirty-five years. 


Adjustable Coupon Corp.,Petersburg, Va. 
Albany Trust Co., Albany, m.. XX. 
American Bank Note Co., N. Y. city. 
American Bank, Torreon, Mexico. 
American Nat. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
American Nat. Bank, Washington, D. C. 
F. W. Anderson & Co., N. Y. city. 


Baker-Vawter Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bancaria de Obras y Bienes 
Mexico City, Mex. 

Banco Central Mexicano, Mexico City. 

Banco de Londres y Mexico, S. 

Banco Hipotecario de Credito Territorial 
Mexicano, Mexico City, Mex. 

Banco Mercantil de Monterey, Monterey, 
Mexico. 

Banco Mexicano de Comercio E Industria. 

Banco Minero, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Banco Nacional de Mexico, Mexico City. 

Bank of British N. Am., ‘Montreal, Que. 

Bankers’ National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Bank of New South Wales, Sydney, Aus. 

Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Ont. 

Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bankers’ Trust Co., N. Y. city. 

A. R. Barrett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Battery Park National Bank, N. Y. city. 

Federal Banking Co., Mexico City, Mex. 

Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 

Berlitz School of Languages, N. Y. city. 

Boston Safe D. & T. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Raices, 


Canadian Bank of Com’rce, Toronto, Ont. 
Carnegie Trust Co., N. Y. city. 

Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, IIl. 
Chase National Bank, N. Y. city. 
Citizens’ Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

City Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Columbia Trust Co., N. Y. city. 
Commercial Nat. Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Commercial Nat. Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
Continental Nat. Bank, Chicago, III. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, New York. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank, Phila., Pa. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. city. 
Drovers’ Deposit Nat. Bank, Chicago, Til. 


Eliot National Bank, Boston. 
Empire State Surety Co., N. Y. city. 


Fidelity & Casualty Co., N. Y. city. 
Fidelity Title & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 
Fidelity Trust Co., N. Y. city. 

First National Bank, Fresno, Cal. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
First National Bank, Cleveland, O. 

First National Bank, Albany, N. 

First National Bank, Chicago, II. 

First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

First Trust & Sav. Bank, Billings, Mont. 
Fisk & Robinson, N. Y. city 

Fourth St. Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 
Garfield National Bank, N. Y. city. 
Girard Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Several of them have used our pages for a generation. 


Hanover National Bank, N. Y. city. 

N. W. Harris & Co., Bankers, N. Y. city. 
Holland-America Line, N. Y¥. city. 

Hotel Martinique, N. Y. city. 


John Jennings, B.A. L.L.B., Toronto, Ont. 
Jordaan, Cohen & Wennink, Paris, France. 


Keystone Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., N. Y. city. 


Lafayette Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Geo. LaMonte & Son, N. Y. city. 

A. B. Leach & Co., N. Y. city. 
Liberty Nat. Bank, N. Y. city. 


Manganese Steel Safe Co., N. Y. city. 
Manhattan Trust Co., N. Y. city. 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bank, N. Y. city. 
Mercantile Bnkg. Co., Mexico City, Mex. 
Mercantile Nat. Bank, N. Y. city. 
Merchants’ Bk, of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, N. Y. city 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Mexican Financier, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Mexico City Bnkg. Co., Mexico City, Mex. 
Mississippi Valley Tr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., N. Y. city. 

Adrian H. Muller & Son, N. Y. ‘city. 


Nat. Bk. of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 
Nat. Bank of Cuba, Havana. 

National Copper Bank, N. Y. city. 
National Park Bank, N. Y. city 

Nat. Bank of the Kepublic, Chiceun, Ill. 
Nat. Commercial Bank, Albany, N. Y. 
New England Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass. 
New York Life Ins. & Tr. Co., N. Y. city. 
Norfolk Nat, Bank, Norfolk, Va. 


Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


People’s State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Plymouth Fur Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prentiss Clock Imp'm’t Co., N. Y. city. 


Rand Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Remington Typewriter Co., N. Y. city. 
Royal Bank of Canada, N. Y. city. 


Security Bag Co., Boston, Mass. 
Security Nat. Bank. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sterling Debenture Corporation, N. Y. city. 


Benj. F. Tripp, Boston. Mass. 
Trust Co. of America, N. Y. city. 
Trust Co, of Cuba, Havana. 


Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
U. S. Banking Co., Mexico City, Mexico. 
U. S. Mtge. & Trust Co., N. Y. city. 


Voorhees & Co., N. Y. city. 


J. O. Walsh & Co., N. Y. city. 
L. E. Waterman Co., N. Y. city. 








HE 
KEYSTONE NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURG 


PITTSBURG.PA. 


No. 3321 


The First National Bank 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Capital Stock, $500,000.00 


oO. JI. WOODWARD, President. E. A. WALROND, Cashier. 
JACOB VOGEL, Vice-President ROY PULLIAM, Assistant Cashier. 
J. J. VINCENT, Assistant Cashier. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


Issue Drafts on China, Japan and all the Principal Cities of the United States and Europe. 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00 SURPLUS, $260,000.00 


With Large Capital and Surplus, a Strong Directorate, Competent 
Officers and Every Modern Facility, we invite Accounts and Collec- 
tions on the most Liberal Terms, Consistent with Sound Banking. 
HENRICK SS. HOLDEN, Pres. GEORGE M. BARNES, Vice-Pres. 
ANTHONY LAMB, Cashier 
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sorNonr, CALDWELL HARDY, President A. B. SCHWARZKOPF, Cashier 
yw Olan, E. T. LAMB, Vice-President W. A. GODWIN, Asst. Cashier 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
THE 


NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA: 
Capital, 1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $600,000 


ORGANIZED 1885 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN EASTERN VIRGINIA 


Special attention given to Collections and remittances promptly made on day of pay- 
ment at current rates 


CORRESPONDENTS 


~~ National City Bank, New York; National Bank of Commerce, New York; Fourth 
SORFOLA Bri! GOV ROBERT OINWIDDIE Street National Bank, Philadelphia; National Bank of Republic, Boston, 
Wn 1758. and Merchants’ National Bank, Baltimore. 


- Appomattox 
Trust Company 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Capital $300,000 


CHARLES HALL DAVIS - President 
HARVEY SEWARD - - Vice-President 
CARTER R. BISHOP - - Cashier 
WM. A. WORTH - - . Secretary 


Does a general banking business. Sells Bonds 
and effects Insurance. Correspondence invited 


cACCOUNTS SOLICITED CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES CAND STATE OF NEW YORK 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus - - - - - $800,000.00 


FREDERICK A. MEAD, Pres. HORACE G. YOUNG, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN J. GALLOGLY, Vice-Pres. and Cashier CHARLES C, BULLOCK, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
JOHN A. DIX, Vice-Pres. HUGH A, ARNOLD, Asst, Cashier 











TEN CENTS A COPY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


e Muodependent 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE FOUNDED IN 1848 


HE TENTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL NUMBER 
will be published December 24, and will be a notable 
number. In addition to articles of general interest 

from well known writers there will be articles on important 
financial subjects as in previous years. The financial review 
of the year written by a specialist will appear, and sixteen 
pages giving the highest and lowest prices of bonds in 1908, 
the last sale and the net yield, will also be a feature of our 
Financial issue. 

Banks, trust companies, savings banks, private banks and 
leading financial institutions were represented in the last Fi- 
nancial issue in our advertising columns. 

For more than thirty years THE INDEPENDENT has 


published quarterly reports of the National and State Banks. 


The prices for advertisements in this number are as follows: 


One Page... $112.00 
One Half Page. 56.00 
One Quarter Page 28.00 
Two Inches. . . 14.00 


The following advertisements appeared in last year’s 
Financial Number: 
BANKERS AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Amer. Finance and Securities Co. Exploration Company 

J. S. Bache & Company W. R. Grace & Company 
3ertron, Storrs & Griscom N. W. Harris & Company 

A. H. Bickmore & Company Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 
Blake Prothers & Company Latham, Alexander & Company 
J: W. Bowen & Company F. J. Lisman & Company 
Brown Brothers & Company McLaughlin & Kinnier 

Ogden D. Budd & Company Middlesex Banking Company 
A. N. Chandler & Company Millett, Roe & Hagen 

Clement & Smith J. P. Morgan & Company 
Henry Clews & Company John Munroe & Company 
William R. Compton Company New York Mortgage & Security Co. 
J. K. Corbiere & Sons Securities Corporation, Ltd. 
Curtis & Romaine J. & W. Seligman & Company 
Cuyler, Morgan & Company Shoemaker, Rates & Company 








NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS 


Aetna National Bank 

American Exchange National Bank 
Atlantic National Bank, Providence 
Bank of America 

Bank of Huntington 

Pank of the Metropolis 
Battery Park National Bank 
Bryant Park Bank 
Chatham National Bank 
Chemical National Bank 
Commercial National Pank, 
Continental National Bank, 
East River National Bank 
Fifth Avenue Bank 

First National 'Rank, Boston 
First National Bank, Jersey City 
First National Bank, Morristown 
First National Bank, Paterson 

Fourth National Bank 

Fourth St. Nat'l Bank, Philadelphia 
Franklin National Bank, Philadelphia 
Gallatin National Bank 

Girard National Bank 

Importers & Traders National Bank 
International Bank 

Irving National Exchange Bank 
Lincoln National Pank 


Chicago 
Chicago 


SAVINGS 


American Savings Bank 
Bank for Savings 

Powery Savings Bank 
Broadway Savings Institution 
Brooklyn Savings Bank 
Citizens’ Savings Bank 
Dollar Savings Bank 

Dry Dock Savings Institution 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Pank 
Frankiin Savings Bank 
Franklin Society 

Greenwich Savings Bank 


TRUST AND SAFE 


Astor Trust Company 
Bankers Trust Company 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co, 
Bowling Green Trust Company 
Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 
Carnegie Trust Company 

Central Trust Company of Illinois 
City Trust Company, Boston 
Columbia Trust Company 
Commercial Trust Co. of New Jersey 
Empire Trust Company 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
Fidelity Title & Trust Co., Pittsburgh 
Fidelity Trust Company 

Franklin Trust Company 

Fulton Trust Company 

Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Hamilton Trust Company. 
Industrial Trust Company, 


Brooklyn 
Providence 


Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn 
Mechanics National Bank 

Mechanics & Traders Bank 

Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 
Merchants Exchange National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
Merchants National Bank, Providence 
Metropolitan Bank 
Metropolitan Bank, 
Nassau Bank : 
National Bank of Commerce 
Nat'l '‘Pank of Commerce, St. 
National Park Bank 

New England National Bank, 
New Netherland Bank 

New York County National 
Pacific Bank 

Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 
People’s State Bank, Detroit 
Seaboard National Bank 

State Bank 

State National Bank, 
Union Exchange Pank 
Union National Bank, 
West Side Bank 
Yorkville Bank 


Toronto 


Louis 
Boston 


Bank 


Boston 


Cleveland 


BANKS 


Greater New York Savings Bank 
Harlem Savings Bank 
Industrial Savings and 
Maiden Lane Savings 
Manhattan Savings 
Metropolitan Savings 
North River Savings 
Schenectady Savings Bank 
Union Dime Savings Institution 
United States Savings 
Washington Savings Bank 


Loan Co. 
Bank 
Institution 
Bank 

Rank 


DEPOSIT COMPANIES 


Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust Co. 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company 
Long Island Loan & Trust Company 
Manhattan Trust Company 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co., Chicago 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 
Morton Trust Company 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 
People’s Trust Company, Brooklyn 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence 
Slater Trust Company, Pawtucket 
St. Louis Union Trust Company 
Union Trust Company of New Jersey 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co, of New York 
Washington Trust Company 


Advertising copy should be received on or before Monday, 
December 21st, at the latest. 


130 Fulton St., New York 


TELEPHONE 3928 CORTLANDT 








EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR HANDLING 
PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


OFFICERS 


W. F. BOTSFORD, President WM. RHODES HERVEY, Vice-President 
T. W. PHELPS, Vice-President J. Cc. F. HULL, Vice-President 
WM. W. WOODS, Cashier A. M. BROWN, Asst. Cashier 

GEORGE BUGBEE, Asst. Cashier 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


ORGANIZED 1867 


THE CITIZENS’ BANK 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 


McD. L. WRENN, President 
J. W. PERRY, Vice-President 
R. S. COHN, Vice-President 
TENCH F. TILGHMAN, Cashier 
NORMAN BELL, Jr., Asst. Cash’r 
GEO. J. TWOHY, Trust Officer 


Capital, - $300,000 
Surplus, 300,000 


Occupying and owning the only 
absolutely fireproof building in 
tidewater Virginia 


Send Us Your Business 


DIRECTORS 


J. W. PERRY M. K. KING 

JOHN TWOHY W. G. SWARTZ 
ROBERT B. COOKE JOHN 8S. JENKINS 

E. L. WOODARD R. S. COHN 

A. B. SELDNER R. H. BARRETT 

C. M. BARNETT TENCH F. TILGHMA* 
Vv. L. BACKUS Jos. W. DE JARNETTE 
McD. L. WRENN GEO. J. TWOHY 


The Security National Bank 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY MADE ON ALL POINTS OF THE 
NORTHWEST, AND REMITTED FOR ON DAY OF PAYMENT 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, President PERRY HARRISON, Vice-President 
E. F. MEARKLE, Vice-President J. S. POMEROY, Cashier 
FRED SPAFFORD, Asst. Cashier GEO. LAWTHER, Asst. Cashier 
S. H. BEZOIER, Asst. Cashier 


Correspondence Solicited 








BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


( INCORPORATED 1832 ) 


Capital, $3,000,000 
Reserve Fund, 5,400,000 


HEAD OFFICE, HALIFAX, N. S. 
DIRECTORS: 


JOHN Y. PAYZANT, President CHARLES ARCHIBALD, Vice-President 
R. L. BORDEN G.S.CAMPBELL J. WALTER ALLISON 
HECTOR McINNES H. C. McLEOD 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE, TORONTO, ONT. 


H. C. McLEOD, General Manager D. WATERS, Asst. General Manager 
GEO. SANDERSON, Inspector 


BRANCHES: 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Amherst Dartmouth Liverpool Pictou Truro 
Annapolis Royal Digby New Glasgow River Hebert Westville 
Antigonish Glace Bay North Sydney Springhill Windsor 
Bridgetown Halifax Oxford Stellarton Yarmouth 
Canning Kentville Parrsboro Sydney Mines 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbellton Fredericton Port Elgin St. George Sussex 
Chatham Moncton Sackville St. John Woodstock 
Newcastle St. Andrews St. Stephen 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND QUEBEC 
Charlottetown Summerside Montreal New Richmond  Paspebiac Quebec 
New Carlisle—sub. to Paspebiac 
« ONTARIO 


Arnprior Burlington London St. Jacobs 
Barrie Hamilton Ottawa Toronto King Street 
Belmont Harrietsville Peterborough net Dundas Street 
Berlin Sub. to St. Catharines Welland 
Brantford Belmont Woodstock 
MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton 
BRITISH COLUMBIA NEWFOUNDLAND 
Vancouver Harbor Grace St. Johns 
UNITED STATES 
Boston Chicago New York (Agency) 
WEST INDIES 
CU BA—Havana Cienfuegos 
JAMAICA—Kingston Mandeville Montego Bay Port Antonio Port Maria 
Savanna la-Mar 


CORRESPONDENTS: 


AT BRITAIN.—Royal Bank of Scotland 
NCE,—Credit Lyonnais and Branches 
MAN Y.—Dresdper Bank and Branches 


UNITED STATES 
NEW YORK—Bank of New York, N. B. A. BosToN—Merchants’ National Bank 
CHICAGO—First National Bank PHILADELPHIA—Fourth Street National Bank 
BALTIMORE—Citizens’ National Bank SAN FRANCISCO—Canadian Bank of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS—First National Bank 





INCORPORATED 1885 


TRADERS BANK OF CANADA 


Capital and Surplus . $6,350,000 
Total Assets. . . . 34,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Cc. D. Warren, Esq., Pres. 
Hon. J. R. Stratton, Vice-Pres. 
C. Kloepfer, Esq., Guelph 

W. J. Sheppard, Esq., 


Cc. S. Wilcox? Esq.. 


Waubaushene 
Hamilton 
E. F. B. Johnston, Esq., K. C., Toronto 


H. S. Strathy, Esq., Toronto 


OFFICERS 


Stuart Strathy, Gen. Mer. 

N. T. Hillary, Asst. Gen. Mer. 
J. A. M. Alley, Secretary 
HEAD OFFICE P. Sherris, Inspector 

TORONTO, CANADA 


J. L. Willis, Director's Auditor 


BANKERS 


GREAT BRITAIN—The London City & Midland Bank, Limited 
NEW YORK—The American Exchange National 
CHICAGO—First National Bank 
BUFFALO—Marine National Bank 
MONTREAL—The Merchants Bank 


Bank 


80 Branches in Canada covering all portions of the Dominion 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS 


Will be pleased to give information as to rates on any class of business. 


Special facilities for making collections throughout Canada. 











THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


B. E. WALKER, President 


Cranbrook 
Creston 
Dawson 


Bawlf 
Brandon 
Calgary 
Canora 
Carman 
Claresholm 
Crossfield 
Daupifin 
Drinkwater 
Durban 
Edmonton 
Elgin 
Elkhorn 


Ayr 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Berlin 
Blenheim 
Brantford 
Cayuga 
Chatham 
Cobalt 
Collingwood 
Crediton 


Alberton 
Amherst 
Antigonish 
Barrington 


Head Office: 


TORONTO 


ESTABLISHED 1867 x 
Paid-Up Capital, $10,000,000 Rest, $5,000,000 
Total Assets Over $100,000,000 


ALEX. LAIRD, General Manager 


A. H. IRELAND, Superintendent of Branches 
BRANCHES IN CANADA. 


Pacific Slope and Yukon 


Fernie 
Greenwood 
Kamloops 


Gilbert Plains 


Gleichen 
Grandview 
Granum 
Hardisty 
High River 
Humboldt 
Innisfail 
Innisfree 
Kamsack 
Langham 
Lanigan 
Lashburn 


Dresden 
Dundas 
Dunnville 
Exeter 
Forest 

Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 
Goderich 
Guelph 
Hamilton 


Bridgewater 


Charlottetown 


Halifax 
Middleton 


IN 


Ladysmith 
Mission City 
Nanaimo 
Nelson 


New Westminster 
Penticton 

Prince Rupert 
Princeton 


Western Provinces 


Lethbridge 
Lloydminster 
Macleod 
Medicine Hat 
Melfort 
Melville 
Moosejaw 
Moosomin 
Nanton 
Neepawa 
Nokomis 
North Battleford 
Pincher Creek 


Ponoka 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Albert 
Radisson 

Red Deer 
Regina 
Rivers 
Saskatoon 
Stavely 
Steny Plain 
Strathcona 
Swan River 
Treherne 


Ontario and Quebec 


Kingston 
Latchford 
Lindsay 
London 


Peterboro 
Port Arthur 
Port Perry 
Quebec 


Montreal (3 offices) Rainy River 


Orangeville 


Ottawa (2 offices) 


Paris 
Parkhill 
Parry Sound 


St.Catharines 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Seaforth 

Simcoe 
Stratford 


Maritime Provinces 


Montague 
New Glasgow 
Parrsboro’ 

St. John 


Shelburne 
Souris 
Springhill 
Summerside 


THE UNITED STATES 


Revelstoke 
Vancouver (4 offices) 
Victoria 

White Horse 


Vegreville 
Vermilion 

Vonda 

Wadena 

Watrous 

Watson 

Wetaskiwin 
Weyburn 

Winnipeg (7 offices) 
Yellowgrass 


Strathroy 
Thedford 
Toronto (10 offices) 
Walkerton 
Walkerville 
Waterloo 
West Toronto 
Wiarton 
Windsor 
Wingham 
Woodstock 


Sydney 
Truro 
Windsor 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 16 Exchange Place, WM. GRAY and C. D. MACKINTOSH, Agents 


Portland Ore.; San Francisco, Cal. (2 Offices); Seattle, Wash.; Skagway, Alaska. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
LONDON, 2 Lombard St., E. C., S. Cameron Alexander, Manager. 
BANKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Bank of England: The Bank of Scotland; Lloyds Bank Limited; The Union of London and 


Smiths Bank, Ltd. 
BANKERS IN NEW YORK. 
The American Exchange National Bank. 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS 


This Bank, having over 170 branches distributed throughout the Dominion, is enabled 
to offer unsurpassed facilities for making collections in any part of Canada. 








MERGHANTS BANK OF GANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Capital Paid Up. * . * 2 $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits, 4,267,400 


Board of Directors 


SIR H. MONTAGU ALLAN, Pres. JONATHAN HODGSON, ESQ., Vicze-PREs. 


THOS, LONG, ESQ. C. F. SMITH, ESQ. HUGH A, ALLAN, ESQ. 
Cc. M. HAYS, ESQ. ALEX. BARNET, ESQ. F. ORR LEWIS, ESQ. 


E. F. HEBDEN 7 - - 7 General Manager. 
T. E. MERRETT - Supt. of Branches and Chief Inspector. 


Assistant Inspectors: 


W. E. BUTLER J.J. GALLOWAY 
R. SHAW M. J. MANNING 


Branches and Agencies 


Ontario 


Acton Delta Granton London Parkdale Toronto 
Alvinston Eganville Hamilton Lucan Perth * Parl’t St. 
Athens Elgin Hanover Markdale Prescott Walkerton 
Belleville Elora Hespeler Meaford Preston Watford 
Berlin Finch Ingersoll Mildmay Renfrew West Lorne 
Bothwell Fort William Kincardine Mitchell Stratford Westport 
Brampton Galt Kingston Napanee St. George Wheatley 
Chatham Gananoque Lancaster Oak ville St. Thomas Williamstown 
Chatsworth Georgetown Lansdowne Orillia Tara Windsor 
Chesley Glencoe Leamington Ottawa Thamesville Yarker 
Creemore Gore Bay Little Current Owen Sound Tilbury 


Quebec 
Montreal, Montreal, Lachine Shawville 
* Head Office, St. James St. ** 1330 St. Lawrence Boul. Quebec Sherbrooke 
** 1255 St. Catherine St., E. * Town of St. Louis * St. Sauveur St. Jerome 
** 320 St. Catherine St., W. Beauharnois Rigaud St. Johns 

. St. Jovite 
Manitoba 

Brandon Gladstone Macgregor Napinka Oak Lake Russell Winnipeg 
Carberry Griswold Morris Neepawa Portage la Prairie Souris 

Alberta 


Calgary Carstairs Edmonton Lacombe Medicine Hat Red Deer Stettler Vegreville 
Camrose Daysland Ft.Saskatchew’n Leduc Olds Sedgewick Tofield Wainwright 
Lethbridge Wetaskiwin 


Saskatchewan 
Arcola Carnduff Gainsborough Maple Creek Melville Oxbow Whitewood 


British Columbia 
Vancouver Victoria 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 63-65 Wall Street 


W. M. RAMSAY, 
C. J. CROOKALL, 

Bankers in Great Britain.—London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other points. 
The Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Bankers io France.—Credit Lyonnais. 

Bankers in Germany.— Deutsche Bank. 

Bankers in United States.—New York—American Exchange National Bank. 
Boston—Mercharts’ National Bank. Chicago—Northern Trust Co. St. Paul—First 
National Bank. Detroit—First National Bank. Buffalo—Bank of Buffalo. San 
Francisco—Anglo-Californian Bank. 


Canadian Collections 


Having 12O branches in Canada, this Bank’s facilities for maKing collec- 
tions throughout the Dominion are unsurpassed.—Canadian cash 
items negotiated at minimum rates atthe New YorK Agency. 


} Agents 





CANADA 


THE NEW YORK AGENT OF 


THE ROYAL BANK OF GANADA 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE RATES 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANK- 
INC BUSINESS IN CANADA OR IN CUBA 


90 BRANCHES IN CANADA 


AGENCIES IN CUBA 


HAVANA HAVANA, Galiano St. CAIBARIEN CAMAGUEY 
SANTIAGO MATANZAS MAYARI CARDENAS CIENFUEGOS 
MANZANILLO SAGUA PORTO RICO, San Juan 


Capital, $3,900,000 Surplus, $4,390,000 
Total Assets, $48,000,000 


CUBA 


THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Established in 1836. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840. 


Paid-Up Capital £1,000,000 Sterling. Reserve Fund £480,000 Sterling. 
Head Office, 5 Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS, 
JOHN H. BRODIE, Esq. RICHARD H. GLYN, ESQ. FREDERIC LUBBOCK, ESQ. 
J. J. CATER, ESQ. EDW. ARTHUR HOARE, ESQ. Cc. W. TOMKINSON, ESQ. 
J. H. MAYNE CAMPBELL, ESQ. HENRY J. 8B. KENDALL, ESQ. GEO. DUNBAR WHATMAN, E8Q. 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. W. S. GOLDBY, Manager. 


Head Office in Canada, 140 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL. 
H. STIKEMAN, General Manager. 
JAMES ELMSLY, Superintendent of Branches. 
H. B. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Central Branches, Winnipeg. 
JAMES ANDERSON. Inspector. O. R. ROWLEY, Inspector of Branch Returns. 
A. G. FRY, Assistant Inspector. W. G. H. BELT, Assistant Inspector. 


BRANCHES IN CANADA, 
Alexander, Man Duncans, D. C. London, Ont. Market Sq. Rosthern, Sask. 
Ashcroft, B. C. Estevan, Sask. on Hamilton Road St. John, N. B. 
Battleford, Sask. Fenelon Falls, Ont. Longueuil, P. Q. . Union St. 
Belmont, Man. Fredericton, N. B. Midland, Ont. Toronto, Ont. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. Greenwood, B. C. Montreal, P. Q. “ ; King and 
Brandon, Man. Halitax, N.S. 6s St. Catherine St. Dufferin Sts. 
Brantford, Ont. Hamilton, Ont. North Vancouver, B. C. - § Bloor and 
Cainsville, Ont. “ Westingh'’se Ave. North Battleford, Sask. Lansdowne 
Calgary, Alta. se Victoria Ave. Oak River, Man. Trail, B.C. 
Cam pbellford, Ont. Hedley, B. C. Ottawa, Ont. Vancouver, B. C, 
Darlingford, Man. Kaslo, B. C. Quenec, Que. Victoria, B. C. 
Davidson, Sask. Kingston, Ont. o St. John’s Gate Weston, Ont. 
Dawson, Yukon. Levis, P. Q. Reston, Man. West Toronto, Ont. 
Duck Lake, Sask. London, Ont. Rossland, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. 


Yorkton, Sask. 
AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
New York—52 Wall Street. San Francisco—120 Sansome Street. 
H. M. J. MCMICHAEL AND W. T. OLIVER, Agents. J.C. WELSH AND A. S. IRELAND, Agents. 


Drafts on South Africa and West Indies may be obtained at the Bank's Branches 
Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, Japan, East and West Indies; Brazil, River 
Plate, Australia, etc. 
Circular Notes issued in pounds Sterling, available in all parts of the world. 
AGENTS IN CANADA FOR COLONIAL BANK LONDON AND WEST INDIES. 








PHILADELPHIA 


BENJAMIN GITHENS, Pres. CHAS. S. CALWELL, Cas. 
WM. W. SUPPLEE, Vice-PREs. M. N. WILLITS, Jr., Asst. Cas. 


Capital - += =« $500,000 
Surplus and Profits - 1,213,000 
Deposits - «2 13,190,000 





$5.00 For An Idea 


Are there not many times when you would feel like paying five 


dollars for a single good advertising idea? 

You can get several thousand of them for that price if you get a set 
of our 52 SAVINGS ADVERTISEMENTS and a copy of the new en- 
larged 163-page edition of “PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS,” which is 
really an edition-de-luxe of this excellent text-book of bank advertising. 

We can conscientiously say that we have never offered a bigger $5.00 
worth than this combination. Write to-day for the exclusive right to use 
these copyrighted advertisements in your territory. You need not send 
the money until you learn whether or not this exclusive privilege can be 
given you. The right goes to the first applicant. Act promptly. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 


Volume LXXVII DECEMBER, 1908 No. 6 


CONTENTS 


ALL CONTENTS ARE COVERED BY COPYRIGHT, 1908. 


Page 
Genuine and Lasting Prosperity Safe Banking 
Editorial Comment ‘ Latin America 
Directors of National Biz B The Banking System of 
Corporations as Borrowers. - y By Charles A. Conant 
Charles W. Stevenson Panama Fiscal Conditions 
The Dollar Mark.—By John Edmonds 857 | Industrial Brazil 
Savings Banks 5s Banco de Guanajuato 
The Savings Bank as an Institu- General Notes 
tion.—By W. H. Kniffin, Jr Panking Publicity 
Savings Banks in Pennsylvania.... The Unbeaten’ Track. 
Practical Banking Bean 
Stopping the Leaks What We Have Learned in 1908. 
Uniformity in Checks 3v T. D. MacGregor 
Two Cents an Ounce Wet Advertising Literature 
Britain New Chairman Executive Council, 
Banking by Mail Again mM, Me 
Taking One’s Work Seriously American Institute of Banking 
Acknowledgements The Paying Teller.—By Alfred M. 
Banking and Commercial Law 7 Barrett 
Important Legal Decisions of Springfield's New Constitution 
terest to Bankers 87 Club Rooms at Richmond 
teplies to Law and 'Panking Ques- Guaranty Trust Company 
tions 
Charles A. Conant Exchange on Out-of-Town Checks. 
Current Opinion By H. M. P. Eckhardt 
Financial Problems of Bankers.... Sf Modern Financial Instituiions and 
Too Venturesome Bankers Their Equipment 
A Financial Bugbear Ss Commonwea‘th Trust Company, 
Unifying Banking Opinion § Boston 
Good Words for New York Banks. 8! Money, Trade and Investments...... 
Universal Peace ‘ Bank and Trust Company Stocks.. 933 
Comptroller Murray Defended 9: Banking and Financial Notes 
Postal Savings Banks in Belgium. 895 New ‘'Panks, Changes in Officers, 


ENTERED IN THE POST-OFFICE AT BOSTON, MASS., AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has been for sixty years the standard banking monthly 
of the world. It aims to cover the whole broad field of banking in its various 
phases, giving special attention to the practical problems which the every-day 
banker has to meet. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. This 
price includes postage, except to Canada, which will be 50 cents additional, and 
to other foreign countries, $1.10 additional. The publishers will continue to send 
THE MAGAZINE to subscribers until a definite order for discontinuance is re- 
ceived. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Advertising rates will be sent on application. Correspondence 
solicited. 

MANUSCRIPTS.—The editors of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE will be glad to receive 
manuscripts on any subject within the scope of the publication, particularly such 
as relate to banking system and practical management of the National Bank, 
State Bank, Trust Company or Savings Bank. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT.—The Bankers Publishing Company publishes many valuable 
books on banking topics and deals in all publications in the banking field. Spe- 
cial list mailed on application. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON—127 Federal St. CHICAGO-970 Calumet Bidg. 


90 WILLIAM ST.. NEW YORK 
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intel Martinique 


‘*A HOTEL IN THE 
HEART OF THINGS ”’ 


Broadway and Thirty-third Street, - NEW YORK 
P. L. PINKERTON, Mgr. 


Located precisely where the visitor wishes to stop, 
whether his mission be one of pleasure or business. 
Pre-eminent among New York hotels for the excellence 
of its cuisine service and appointments. The highest 
standard of accommodation at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. WALTER S. GILSON, Vice-Pres. 


PROPRIETORS 
Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel. 








“> FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0. 


OF .. NEW .”. YORK. 


1876 


OFFIGERS 
GEO. F. SEWARD, 


President 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, 


V.-Pres.-Secretary 


HENRY CROSSLEY, 


Asst. Secretary 


FRANK E. LAW, 
2nd Asst. Secretary 


GEORGE W. ALLEN, 


3rd Asst. Secretary 


\DELITY BONDS . . . 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 
HEALTH . . | 


STEAM BOILER... 
PLATE GLASS . 
BURGLARY . . 
FLY WHEEL. . 
BONDED LIST . 








grant 





FINANCIAL 


ASSETS 


Stocks & Bonds at Bid Prices 
on the N. Y. Market $5,'263,762.75 

Real Estate 970,499.58 

Cash in Banks and Office 143,073.48 

Gross Premiums in course of 
collection 

All other Securities 


1,029,627.41 
130,466.69 


$7,537,429.91 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 


1908 


DIRECTORS 


DUMONT CLARKE 
Wm. P. DIXON 
ALFKED W. Hoyt 
GEO. E. IDE 
W. G. Low 
J. G. MCCULLOUGH 
Wm. J. MATHESON 
ALEXANDER E. ORR 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT 
ANTON A. RAVEN 
JOHN L. RIKER 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
GEO. F. SEWARD 


This Company has been in business over thirty years. 
During this time we have done nothing spectacular. 
business has grown to great volume as a result of the confidence 
of the public in our efficiency and in our intent to do right things. 
Whoever deals with us may be sure that our rates are based 
on a very wide experience and are not higher than is necessary 
if we are to do right things. 
our premium earnings, being content that their dividends shall 
be based on a moiety of our interest earnings. 
We believe that it may be said with absolute truth that we 


Our 


Our stockholders take nothing from 


Insurance that Insures. 


1907 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums $3. 

— resisted for Policy holders. 
Liability | In process of adjustment..........- 

Losses | Further Reserve under N. Y. 
of 1905 

Steam boiler losses. 
All other losses. : en 
Commission on Premiums in course of coll'n. 
Accrued taxes (not yet due), 1907 premiums 
All ey oy Swe ye : 58,197.03 
Capital Stock.$1, . le Surplus to 2, » * 
Net Surplus ...1,013,400,24 ? Policyhidns i 2,013,400.24 


$7,537,429.91 


Amount of Lessee Paid to Jamenty Bi, BBOB. ........ccccccesccccccccecccecccccocescnes _$26,901,216.23 
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1850 STRICTLY A COMMERCIAL BANK 1908 


The Mercantile National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
195 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000 


WILLIS G. NASH, President 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President 
WILLIAM SKINNER, Vice-President EMIL KLEIN, Cashier. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH A VIEW TO BUSINESS !S INVITED 





The Lafayette Trust Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


on account of its central location in Brooklyn and its several 
offices in different parts of the city, is well equipped to 
handle collections drawn on any part of Brooklyn and vicinity 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 
Deposits - . 3,000,000 


OFFICERS 
HAROLD A. DAVIDSON, President 
H. B. SCHARMANN, Vice. President HARRY F. ADAMS, Treasurer 
LOUIS H. IRWIN, Vice-President JOSEPH V. LOUGHLIN, Secretary 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DENVER, COLORADO 





Deposits, $22,000,000 Capital & Surplus, $2,000,000 


D. H. Morrat, President. 


Tuomas KEELY, Vice-President. F. G. Morrat, Cashier. 
C. 8. Hauauwout, Assistant Cashier. J. C. Houston, Assistant Cashier. 
Collections promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited 











BANKERS NATIONAL BANK 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $3,250,000 


EDWARD 8S. LACEY, President JOHN C. CRAFT, Vice-President 
ROBERT M. WELLS, Vice-President FRANK P. JUDSON, Cashier 
CHARLES C. WILLSON, Assistant Cashier RALPH C. WILSON, Assistant Cashier 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 
May 14, 1900, $9,465,695.70 May 14, 1904, $13,431,017.80 May 14, 1908, $20,248,161.43 
If you contemplate making a change in your banking connections or think of open- 
ing a new account, we would be pleased to confer with you, in person or by letter. 


Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits, Cable Transfers, Circular Letters for Travelers, 
Available in all Parts of the World. 
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Try a Qurrovcus aes 


without cost 


T costs you nothing to get con- 

crete proof of the value of our 

claim that you are losing money 
without a Burroughs. A word from 
you and a Burroughs will be sent 
you for free trial in your bank on 
your own work, in your own way, 
and at your convenience. 

Not only will the 


Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine 


pay for itself if you buy it, but you will pay for it if you don't buy it. 

That sounds strange, but it is trve. You will pay for it in time and 
sleep Jost hunting for errors impossible with the Burroughs; in mis 
understandings that lose you customers; in wages you pay for extra 
help to do work the Burroughs should be doing for you; in your 
own time wasted by beine tied down to deta‘l when you might be 
out cultivating the acquaintance of your depositors and getting new 
ones? 

That’s why there are over 65,000 of our machines in use today 

Take-this opportunity to learn what the Burroughs system No. 
354 (free) can do for you in handling “yesterday's and today’s balance.” 





























Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Block 61 Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 





TURN DOWN THE IDEA 


that Combuctibio Filing Equip: 


JORD AAN, yy — ny 


COHEN & = 
WENNINK | | S#! 
Equipment 


Madeina 
Bankers Lage 
Variety of 
Standard 
Styles for 
The Various 
Classes of 
Filing ; ; 
PARIS steed he'Sicny eepleset nerge 
Steel Vertical Units. 


Special Bankand Vault Room Equipment Built to 
Order. 


23 Boulevard des Italiens Ask for Stock Equipment Catalog H. 11 
THEBERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, 0. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Atlanta. 
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iNew Orleans 


THE GATEWAY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. THE GREAT CITY 
OF THE GREAT SOUTH. THE LARGEST COTTON, 
RICE AND SUGAR MARKET IN THE WORLD 


The Most Popular Winter Resort in America 


Continuous Horse Racing, Golf Links, Hunting and Fishing 
Comfort, Health, Pleasure 


ELEVEN THEATRES 


NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Modern. Fireproof. First-class. Accommodating One Thousand 
Guests. Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electric and Plain Baths 
Luxuridus Sun Baths and Palm Garden 


ANDREW R. BLAKELY & COMPANY, Ltd., Proprietors 



























Holland-America Line 


FLEET 


Rotterdam 
24,170 Tons 


New Amsterdam 
17,250 Tons 





Noordam 
12,500 Tons 
Ryndam 
12,500 Tons 
Potsdam 
12,500 Tons 
Statendam 
‘ Se 10,500 Tons 
N 170 T R 
Ste rane ROTTERDAM 37: 1b0 Seas pester ‘ement 


FIN } One entire deck of rooms with private bath, luxurious suites, etc. 
APPOIN r MENTS 


All steamers equipped with MARCONI’S WIRELESS and SUBMARINE SIGNAL SYSTEM 
New York-Rotterdam via Boulogne sur Mer 


34% hours from PARIS or LONDON 
NEW YORK, 39 Broadway CHICAGO, ILL., 69 Dearborn Street BOSTON, 84 State Street 
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The Bankers Magazine Classified List of 
American Ranks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies. 





ALABAMA 


W. R. RISON BANKING CO. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


I vccnctcccsccad $75,000 
Ns xsannscccneben 15,000 
Undivided Profits... 53,000 


A. L. Rison, Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 


Collections will receive prompt 
attention and be remitted foron day 
of payment. Established 1866. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


a $250,000 
OO — EEE 62,500 


A. C. Danner, Pres. 
G B. Thames, Vice- Pres. 
S. A. Tousmeire, Sec. 


Does a general banking and trust 
company business. Prompt atten- 
tion given to collections and corre- 
spondence. Send us your business. 


ARIZONA 


BANK OF ARIZONA. 


(Incorporated 1877.) 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


eee $50,000 
Undivided Profits.116,000 


Hugo Richards, Pres. 
Ed. W. Wells, Vice-Pres. 
M. B. Hazeltine, Cash. 
C. A. Peter, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in Arizona. All sorts 
of collections at fair prices, with 
— returns. Deposits one million 

ollars. We serve others—we want 
to serve YOU. 


ARKANSAS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


ae $200,000 
Surplus............. 130,000 


T. W. M. Boone, Pres 
Jos, M. Spalding, Vice. Pres. 
P. A. Ball, Cash 
A.S Dowd, Asst. Cash 
E. M. Dickenson, Asst. Cash. 





We want your collections. A 
trial will prove satisfactory. Cor- 
respondence solicited relative to 
accounts and investments in this 
locality. 


CALIFORNIA 


BANK OF EUREKA. 


EUREKA, CAL. 


Capital........ $100,000 
turplus and Undi- 
vided Profits..... 200,000 


C. P. Soule, Pres. 
L. T. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 
G. A. Belcher, Cash 
Coll Deane, Asst. Cash. 


Directors: William Carson, Allen 
A. Curtis, Alex. Connick, W. 8. 
Clark, L. T. Kinsey, A. Berding, 
C. P. Soule. 

Transactsa general banking busi- 
ness. Collections promptly at- 
tended to. Ratesreasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. Enquiries 
cheerfully answered. 


DELAWARE 


NAT. BANK OF WILMINGTON & 
BRANDYWINE. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Capital... .--$200,000 
Surplus. . -. 200,000 
Undivided Profits. 159,000 

Geo. 8. Capelle, Pres. 
C. M. Sheward, V.-P. & Cash. 
Special attention given to collec- 
tions and correspondence. Collec- 
tions promptly remitted for on day 
of payment. 





FLORIDA 


CITIZENS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TAMPA, FLA, 


LO ee $200,000 
a 200,000 


John Trice, Pres. 
E. M. Hendry, Vice-Pres. 
C. E. Allen, Cash. 
D. H. Laney, Asst. Cash. 
W. W. Trice, Asst. Cash 
We will be pleased to receive your 
cash and collection itemson Tampa 
and other Florida points, and will 
give same prompt and thorough 
attention. Correspondence Invited. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


2 $500,000 
RE 465,000 


C. E. Currier, Pres, 
Hugh T. Inman, Vice-Pres. 
George R. Donovan, Cash. 


James S. Floyd, Asst. Cash. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK. 
AUGUSIA, GA, 


Capital $200,000 
Undivided Profits.. 309,000 


Jacob Phinizy, Pres. 
Wm. A. Latimer, Vice-Pres. 
Charles G. Goodrich, Cash. 
Rufus H. Brown, Asst. Cash. 


Capital paid up. Careful atten. 
tion to all business eutrusted to us. 
Specialcare given to investments. 
Correspondence invited. 





NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


CORE 2 oneconceonced $150,000 
a. eee 68,000 


C. Downing, Pres. 
E. H. Mason, Vice-Pres 
E. VD. Walter, Cash. 


Special attention given collections 
which are actually presented and 
remitted for en day of payment. 
Write us for terms on accumulated 
balances. 


SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST CO. 


SANANNAH, GA. 


$350,000 


Capital . 
. 205,000 


Surplus . 






W.F. McCaniley, Pres. 
Chas. G. Bell, Vice Pres. 
8S. L. Clay, Cash. 
M.D. Papy, Asst. Cash. 


Collections handled promptly and 
remitted for at lowest rate of ex 
change. Accounts of banks, bank- 
ers, merchants, corporations and 
individuals solicited. 


HAWAII 


BISHOP & CO. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIL 
Bi ccadcnwensecs $800,000 


(8. M. Damon 
Alexander Garvie 
A. W. T. Bottomley) 


Collections anywhere in the 
Tslands promptly made and remit 
ted for at most favorable rates 
Cable address “Snomad."’ 








ILLINOIS 


ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Ae $100,000 
Surplus....... 80,000 





E. A. Buder, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice- Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cash. 
Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. 
Send us your Cairo items. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


SEES SS $200,000 
SS 200,000 


Edward D. Keys, Pres. 
Sam’l J. Stout, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. Pastfield, Jr., Vice- Pres. 
A. O. Peterson, Cash 
Geo. E. Keys, Asst. Cash. 


Special attention given to collec- 
tions. We make personal presenta- 
tion and remit on day of payment. 
We solicit your business. 


INDIANA 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


COAT. cccccssasees $1,500,000 
Surplus ... - 500,000 
Undivided Profits. 117,000 


John Perrin, Pres. 
H. A. Schlotzhauer, Cash. 
Theo. Stempfel, Asst. Cash. 


We try to get the money for 
every collection sent us, presenting 
local items daily by messengers. 
Reasons given if returned unpaid. 
pono on Indiana points handled 

rect. 


COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Io ics mansonsned $300,000 
Surplus ... -- 43.000 
Undivided Profits. 7,000 


M. B. Wilson, Pres. 
A. A. Barnes, Vice-Pres. 
W. F. C. Golt, Cash. 
W. K. Sproule, Jr., Asst. Cash. 


Due banks, #728,000; Individual 
deposits, $1,01).000; Loans and 
discounts. $1,276.000; Bonds and 
atocks, $514, 600; Due from banks, 
$216,000: Cash and with reserve 
agents, $405,000. Carefully con- 
ancted collection department. 


FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK. 


(Successor to Fletcher's Bank.) 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
2 ees: $1,090,000 
Surplus . 200,000 
Undivided Profits 141,000 
8 A. Fletcher, Pres. 
8. J. Fletcher, Vice-Pres, 
Charles Latham, Cash. 
R. K. Smith, Asst. Cash. 
Established in 1839. Collections 
given most careful attention, with 
best /acilities in our locality. 
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KANSAS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
HUTCHINSON, KANS. 


CE, cnctncnicien $200,000 
Surplus....-.. . 20,000 
Undivided Profits... 30,000 


E. L. Meyer, Pres. 
L. A. Bigger, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Eagan, Cash. 
“U.S. Depositary.” Send = 
collections on Hutchinson and ad- 
joining towns. Guarantee prompt 
remittance on day payment. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
WITCHITA, KANS 


ne EE: $200,000 
Se 30,000 
Undivided Profits. 100,000 


L. 8S. Naftzger, Pres. 
W. R. Tucker, Vice-Pres. 
J. M. Moore, Cash. 
United States Depository. Col- 
lections a specialty and remitted 
for on day of payment. Prompt 
attention to all banking matters 
entrusted to us. 


KENTUCKY 


JOHN W. & D.S. GREEN, BROKERS. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Investment securities aspecialty. 
Have direct private wire to New 
York and C icago. 


BANK OF COMMERCE. 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


ED icontinnason $50,000 
BI cnnviaavnenns 10,000 


John Thixton, Pres. 
J.D. Atchison, Vice-Pres. 
J. A. Frayser, Cash. 
This bank gives special attention 
to collections and offers the results 
of many years’ experience in the 
treatment of all items entrusted to 
it. For prompt returns send your 
collections to the Bank of Com- 
merce. 


LOUISIANA 


PEOPLES BANK. 


NATCHITOCHES LA. 


a $30,000 

Surplus . 20, 

Undivided Profits . 6,000 
L. Caspar), Pres. 

J. W. Freeman, Vice-Pres 

8S. H. Hill, Cash. 

Accounts and collections of banks, 
bankers, corporations, firms and 
individuals solicited. 


OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK. 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 
CORIO, sncicccascsess $50,000 
Surplus.. -. 25,000 
Undivided Profits.. 4,000 
E. B. Dubuisson, Pres. 
J. B. Sandoz, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cash. 
J. A. Perkins, Asst. Cash 
Charter No. 6920. Began busi- 
ness October 1, 1903. Collections 
solicited. 





MARYLAND 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


on re $100,000 
CES... Scnense 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 50,000 


Robert Shriver, Pres. 
J. L. Griffith, Cash. 
Transacts a general banking buai- 
ness. Prompt attention given to 
collections and correspondence. 


MINNESOTA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


ee $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undi- 
viced Protits..... 1,800,000 
F.M. Prince, Pres. 
C. T. Jatfray, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. F. Orde, Cash. 
D. Mackerchar, Asst. Cash. 
Special facilities for North- 
western business. Correspondence 
solicited. 


MISSOURI 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
eee: $3,000,000 
ee 3,500,000 
Undivided Profits. 1,917,107 

Julius S. Walsh, Chairman. 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 
John D. Davis, Vice- Pres. 
S. E. Hoffman, Vice-Pres. 
J. E. Brock, Sec. 
Hugh R. Lyle, Asst. Sec. 
Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
C. Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
Louis W. Fricke, Asst. See. 
Transacts a general financial, 
bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
fiduciary business. Cot respondence 
invited. For further particulars 
see lower one-half inside back cover 
page 


NEVADA 


NIXON NATIONAL BANK 


(Successor to Bank of Nevada.) 
RENO, NEVADA. 
Capital... --- $1,000,000 
Surplus 175,000 
Geo. 8. Nixon, Pres. 
Geo. F. Turrittin, Vice-Pres. 
F. M. Lee, Cash. 
R. C. Turrittin, Asst. Cash. 
Any business entrusted to our 
care will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 





NEW JERSEY 
CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


(Chartered 1890.) 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


a $50,000 
rer 75,000 
Undivided Profits. 34,000 
IEE: a snudiccens 992,000 


Donald Mackay, Pres. 
Clinton H. Blake, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. W. Springer, Cash. 
Collections solicited. Remittance 
on day of payment at lowest rates. 
Send us your business. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


PATERSON, N. 


Capital - qooe,eoe 
Surplus . 600,000 
Edward T. Bell, Pres. 
John Reynoids, Vie e-Pres. 
Robert J. Nelden, Cash. 
W. W. Smith, Asst. Cash 
Depository of the United States 
and the State of New Jersey. Col- 
lections a specialty. Dividends 
paid from 1864 to July 1, 1907 
$1,794,500. 
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NEW JERSEY—Continued. RHODE ISLAND 


VINELAND NATIONAL BANK. 


VINELAND, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 






Capital ... $50,000 (Pawtucket Branch ) 
Surplus ......... 60,000 PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Undivided Protits.. 20,000 
Myron J. Kimball, Pres. Capital.............. $3,000,000 
D. Harry Chandler, Vice-Pres. Surplus....... 4,000,000 


Harry H. Pond, Cash. 
Wm. Macgeorge, Asst. Cash. 
Prompt and careful attention to 
all collections in Southern New 
Jersey. 


William H. Park, Mgr. 
Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 


Collections on this city and vicin- 

ity solicited and promptly remitted 
= for at lowest rates. (Succeeded 
First National and Pacific National 
Banks of Pawtucket.) 


NEW MEXICO 


BANK OF COMMERCE. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
ee 
Surplus 


Solomon Luna, Pres. 

W. 8. Strickler, Vice. Pres. & C. 
W. J. Johnson, Asst. Cash. 
Deposits One Million Dollars. 
Collections a specialty and re- 
mitted for on day of payment. | 

Send us your New Mexico and 
Arizona items. | 





SOUTH CAROLiNA 





BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


0 $300,000 
Surplus and Profits 350,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
M. W. Wilson, Cash 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Ass't Cash. 


Special attention given to city 
collections. Drafts on Charleston 
drawn with exchange remitted 
without charge. 


NEW YORK 


PEOPLE’S BANK. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CED cascacumeace $300,000 
Surplus .. -. 250,000 
Deposits ....... . 4,300,000 





GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


A. D. Bissell, Pres. 
C. R. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Newell, Cash. 


ee OT a $80,000 
at x Feil’ A eat. C. " oe wt iP ° fit ee %0,000 
The most careful supervision janie. Bisse ae 2,600'000 


given our collection department 
and especial attention to drafw | 
with | bills of lading | 


JEFFERSON CO. NATIONAL BANK. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Walter Williman, Cash 
J. Alex. Gordon, Asst. Cash. 


PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK. 


a ee $250,000 < 

o_o ian 50,000 COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

Undivided Profits.. 301, "000 eee ae $250,000 
G. B. Massey, Pres. Surplus... --- 55,000 





John C. Knowlton, Vice-Pres. 
G. V. 8. Camp, Cash. 
P. Norton, Asst. Cash. 
Oldest and largest bank in North- 
ern New York. Your business 


Wilie Jones. Pres. 
John Siebels, Vice-Pres. 
J. P. Matthews, Cash. 











solicited. 
PENNSYLVANIA TENNESSEE 
DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK. 
PITTSBURG, PA. MERCANTILE BANK. 
COIR ..cccccssesas - $600,000 MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Surplus.............- 1,200,000 CIEE, . .000-sesseod $200,000 


Undivided Profits... 107,000 


C. H. Raine, Pres. 
J. F. Holst, Vice-Pres. 
Jno. W. Schorr, 2d Vice-Pres. 
Claud Anderson, Cash. 


Undivided Profits.. 
bate Price, Pres. 

D.C. Wills, Cash. 

W. O. Phillips, Asst. Cash. 

Accounts of banks, bankers and 

individuals solicited. Collections 

will receive prompt attention and 

remittance. 


WYOMING NATIONAL BANK. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
ee $150,000 
SUPGIMNGs oon cccccccas 550,000 
Undiv ided Profits.. 104,000 


Geo. S. Bennett, Pres. 
& H. McClintock, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. H. Flanagan, Cash. 
Collections promptly made on all 
accessible points at reasonable 
rates and remitted for on day of 
payment 


439,000 


We want your business and will 
merit your confidence. 


TEXAS 


ED. McCARTHY & CO. 
GALVESTON, TEX. 


General banking business. Send 
us your Texas items, especially 
your Galveston business. Prompt 
attention given 


VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL STATE BANK. 
(Formerly The State Bank of Va.) 
RICHMOND, VA. 
EEE $500,000 
Surplus...... SEN 376,000 


John 8S. Ellett, Pres. 
William M. Hill, Casu. 
Julien H. Hill, Asst. Cash. 


Collections remitted for on day of 
payment. Correspondence solicited. 


WASHINGTON 


DEXTER HORTON & CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
ae $200,000 
ED nicnentnesws 800,000 


W. M. Ladd, Pres. 
R. H. Denny, Vice-Pres. 
N. H. Latimer, Mgr. 
M. W. Peterson, Cash. 
G. F. Clark, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in State of Washing- 
ton. 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL BAN 
OF MILWAUKEE, 

0 $2,000,000 

i stcscccce 1,000,000 


L. J. Petit, Pres. 
Fredk. Kasten, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. E. Arnold, Vice-Pres 
Herman F. Wolf, Cash. 
L. G. Bournique, Asst. Cash. 
W. L. Cheney, Asst. Cas. 
Walter Kasten, Asst. Cas. 


Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
banks and individuals solicited. 
Prompt attention to collections. 
Correspondence invited. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC 


BANQUE @HOCHELAGA 


MONTREAL, QUE, 


COR vecicccmsend $2,500,000 
eee 1,600,000 
F. +© Charles, Pres, 


J. A. Prendergast, Gen. Mgr. 
C. A. Giroux, Mgr. 


Accounts of American banks and 
bankers _ solicited. Collections 
throughout Canada remitted for 
promptly at special rates. 


MANITOBA 


BANK OF OTTAWA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Capital (paid up) .$3,000,000 
Rest & Undivided 

Profits .... 
Total Assets over 32,000,000 


3,327,832 


Geo. Hay, Pres. 
Geo. Burn, Gen. Mg 
J.B. Monk, Mer. . Winnipeg 
Specia: attention given to collec. 
tions on points in Western Canada 
and returns made promptly at low- 
est rates, 
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“The World’s Work 
is the livest 
magazine of to-day.” 








In the 
December issue of 


THE WORLDS WORK 
John D. Rockefeller 


discusses 


“The Difficult Art of Giving” 


and tells why ‘‘the best philanthropy is not charity.’’ He 
discusses the generosity of service, shows how the rich may 
make their giving always effective, and says 














‘“The man who plans to do all his giving on Sunday 
is a poor prop for the institutions of the country.” 


How Men Get Rich 


and the right view of wealth is well set forth 


by Andrew Carnegie 
Other features in this remarkable number are: 


‘‘The Lions That Stopped a Railroad’’ 
“Sunday Schools Around The World”’ 
‘‘Whale Hunting as It Is Now Done”’ 
—and a real Christmas 

editorial. 






















To be sure of 
TheWorld’sWork 
subscribe now to 
“The Big Four’’ and get 












The World’s Work $9.50 This offer includes 
: value the Christmas 
interpreting to-day's events Annual of Country 
E b d 9 for Life in America— 
splendid with 
verybo y s only the new esas . : , 
best in its field . 5 photography. P will enjoy 
. . 0 F ij Ba —12-08. 
Country Life in = : a? ity eee 
America 
beauty and inspiration 
“ Lear = po! ~ —_ moe 
Delineator re a 
To get this great bargain send $5.50 with this triangle coupon, to 





home and fashions Doubleday, Page & Company, 135 East 16th Street, New York City. 











LAWYERS’ LIST. 


Selected List of Lawyers. 





NOTICE.—The Lawyers in this List comprise bank, commercial and corporation Attorneys who 
haye been recommended to the Publishers of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE by a Bank or well- 


known merchant in the place or vicinity. 


It is the intention to have the List include only 


the names of individual Lawyers and firms especially equipped for handling (1) the general 
legal business arising from banking operations; (2) litigated cases intimately related to bank- 
ing, mercantile and corporation business, and (3) collections of bankers and merchants. 

Legal business may be entrusted to the Lawyers represented below with the assurance that 
it will receive: 1st, proper attention; 2d, a quick and business-like response; and 3d, prompt 


remittances of collections. 
ARKANSAS. 
Texarkana, Miller co..C. B. & HENRY MOORE 


Corporation and commercial law. Attorneys 
for Merchants & Planters’ Bank. Compilers of 
the Laws of Arkansas for THE BANKERS’ DIRKC- 
TORY. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington ...........- KNIGHT BROTHERS. 

(Barwer 5. Knight, Attorney and Counselor- 
at-Law; Member Patent Law Association: As- 
sociate American Society Mechanical Engi- 
neers.) 908-914 G Street, N. W. 

Established 1843. Patents, United States and 
Foreign. Patents, Trade Marks, Prints, Labels 
and Copyrights. 

Preliminary examinations as to patentability 
ofinventions. Patent and trade mark applica- 
tions carefully prepared and prosecuted. Re- 
jected applications undertaken. Interferences 
conducted in the Patent Office and Court of Ap- 
peals. Investigations as to scope and validity 
of patents. Opinions as toinfringements. Ma- 
terial furnished for answers to infringement 
suits. Litigation peeneee and defended. 
Will conduct patent business for general practi- 
tioners in Patent Office and Courts. 


FLORIDA. 


ampa, Hillsboro Co...F. M. SIMONTON, 
8, 9,10 Knight Building. , 
Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. Practice 
in all Courts. Attorney for R.G. Dun & Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Jefferson co. BARNETT & 
BARNETT, 
250 Fifth Street. 


Attorneys for German Bank and Louisville 
National Banking Co. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Camden Co.... WILSON, CARR & 
STACKHOUSE, 
314 Market Street. 


Practice in all Courts of New Jersey. Cor- 
poration, bankruptcy and commercial law. 
Refer to: Security Trust Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsburg, 
‘Allegheny Co....MeCREADY & MOORE, 
ck Building. 
L. D. Tel. Bell, 1592 Court; P.& A., 1592 Main. 


Commercial law and general practice. Attor- 
neys for Franklin Savings and Trust Co., Pitts- 
burg, Ohio Valley Bank, we. —y Sewickle 
Valley Trust Co., Grove City Savings an 
Trust Co., etc. 

Other references: Mellon National Bank, 
Union Trust Co., Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburg. 

Notary Public, Thomas M. Gealey. 


Pittsburg, 
Allegheny Co.... WISE & MINOR, 
1526-30 Park Building. 
Attorneys-at-Law. Corporation and commer- 


tial law. Practice in all the Courts, State and 
Federal. Notary in office. 


Referto: Allegheny National Bank and Mel- 
lon National Bank. 


MINNESOTA. 
Winona, Winona Co... SIMPSON & SIMPSON. 


Attorneys for Second National Bank. Cor- 
poration, real estate and probate law. 

Refer to: Mississippi River Logging Co., 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; Chicago, Great 
Western Railway Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Green Bay and ‘Western Railway Co., Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. Also any bank 
in the City of Winona, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cleveland, Bolivar co..CHAS. SCOTT, WwooDs 
& SCOTT. 


Rosedale, Bolivar co...CHAS. SCOTT, WwooDs 
& SCOTT. 


Refer to: Supreme Court Judges of Miss.; 
Hanover National Bank, and Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, President Ills. Central R. R., New York 
City; Bank of Rosedale, of which Charles Scott 
is president. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis, St. Louis co. ABBOTT & EDWA RDS, 


Rooms 410-413 Security Bldg., 319 N. Fourth 
Street. 


Corporation, Commercial and Probate Law. 
Counsel and Attorneys for R.G. Dun & Co. 

Refer to: American Exchange Bank, Nationa) 
Bank of Commerce, Lincoln Trust Co., Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. of Mo., Missouri Edison Electric Co., 
American Type Founders Co. 


St. Louis, 
St. Louis Co... GERRIT H. TEN BROEK. 
717 Locust Street. 
Attorney and Counsellor 


TEXAS. 
Denison, Grayson Co...N. H. L. DECKER. 


Corporation and commercial law and land liti- 
ation, specialties. Local attorney M. K. & T. 
% Notaries. Nocriminal cases. 
efersto: National Bank of Denison, Denison; 
Franklin McVeagh, Chicago. 


San Antonio, y 
Bexar Co.... ROBERT L. BALL, 
Attorney for National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Texas, of which Mr. Ball is Vice- 
President. 
Refer to: National Bank of Commerce, New 
York; F. E. Marshall, President Phenix Nat- 
ional Bank, New York; H. P. Hilliard, Vice- 
President, Mechanics American National Bank, 
St. Louis; Seymour Coman & Co., Bankers, 
Chicago; First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Toronto, York Dist.... JOHN JENNINGS, 


18 Toronto Street. 

Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public. Attorney 
for the Canadian Bank of Commerce at Toronte 
Junction; Bank of Hamilton, Toronto and 
Toronto Junction. 











Sensible 


Advertising Service 


We call the advertising service we offer banks and 
trust companies sensible because 


It is Inexpensive. 
It is Adaptable. 
It Gets Results. 


The charge we make for acting as long-distance adver- 
tising manager for banks differs according to the amount 
of time and work required, but the cost rarely exceeds 
$30 a month and sometimes is as low as $10 a month on 
the basis of a six months’ contract. This is less than you 
pay your cheapest employee. 

We make a thorough study of the situation in the field 
of the institution seeking our services, and the plan and 
copy we prepare is specially adapted to local conditions. 

We have had long and successful experience in the 
handling of advertising campaigns for financial institu- 
tions and can give references to banks for whom we have 
done this work with satisfactory results. 


If you want full information on the ser- 
vice we offer, write for particulars to-day. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


90 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 





New Savings Booklet 


We have just issued a new copyrighted savings booklet, 
entitled, ‘*SOME WAYS TO SAVE MONEY,”’ which 
is being very well received by savings institutions, and 
advantageously used for free distribution among prospec- 
tive depositors. It is sold to only one bank in any given 
territory. 

The booklet was compiled from original sources by 
T. D. MacGrecor, of the “Bankers Magazine.” It con- 
sists of 20 pages and cover, with five pages available for 
the advertising matter of the institution using it. The 
booklet, besides giving the actual experiences of many 
thrifty persons, contains quotations from famous persons 
on the subject of saving, and some valuable interest tables. 

A New England bank is distributing the booklets, and, 
incidentally getting a good mailing list of prospective 
depositors, by the following plan: — 


Having several thousand copies of the booklet on hand, 
it is sending out reply post cards to a selected list of names 
in its territory, the message card having a description of 
the book and the reply card, addressed to the bank, is to 
be used for the name and address of the person who is 
sufficiently interested in saving to ask for the book. Later 
on, the balance of the books on hand, if any are left, will be 
distributed otherwise. 


A sample copy of ‘*‘SOME WAYS TO SAVE 
MONEY,”’’ with the price schedule, will be sent on 
request, Write to-day 


Publicity Department, 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


90 William Street, New York 
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Modern Banking Methods 


By A. R. BARRETT 


New Fifth Edition 








A Practical Treatise on the Organization and 
Management of a Bank — illustrated with over 200 
improved forms of bank books and records, filled out 
to represent actual transactions. 

The duties of the respective officers of a bank are 
fully set forth, and the workings of every department 
clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations —a knowledge that 


may be acquired from this book. 
‘‘ Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted_as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 


study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks. : 

Modern Banking Methods contains 325 octavo 
pages; bound in buckram, price, carriage prepaid, $4 


a copy. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


PUBLISHERS 
90 William St. NEW YORK 


A Complete Catalogue of Books tor Bankers sent on request 
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Collectors and Makers of Fine Furs 


PLYMOUTH FURS 


CHOICE FURS THE 
RICHEST OF GIFTS 


with precious stones and rare laces. The natural lustre and elegance 

of furs make them peculiarly adapted for refined gifts for personal 
adornment. ‘‘ Plymouth Furs” are both practical and elegant and are so 
designed that they retain the natural lustre and exquisite richness of the 
pelt in the finished garment. 


A MONG the practical Christmas gifts choice furs alone rank in richness 


Write for our Style Book W. 


It tells about furs. Its tells how, situated in the centre of the great 
fur bearing district of America, the ‘* Plymouth Fur Company ” is enabled 
to secure the choicest pelts. 

It tells of the great care exercised during every process of construction in the making of these 
pelts into practical, comfortable and fashionable garments. It explains the great saving that results 
from your dealing direct with the maker, be your expenditure 35 or 35,000. A superbly illustrated 64 
page Style Book sent free on request. 


Automobile Furs. Jn a special department we make modish fur automobile garments 
for men and women. These garments are exlusivein the extreme, rigidly adhering to the most 
recent European styles. 


Men’s Furs. Fur coats for street, automobile and driving wear. Fur lined man-tailored 
coats Chaufreur’s coats. Fur caps and gauntlets, 


Women’s Furs. Fur coats, jackets, neck pieces, muffs and fur lined coots in a vast 
variety of styles. 


Plymouth Fur Company, Dept. W, Minneapolis, Minn. 











WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 


Besides an accurate, practical, and 
scholarly Mrasry ! of English, en- 
i} larged with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the 
International contains a Ilistory of the 
English Language, Guide to pronuncia- 
tion, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazet- 
teer of the World, New Biographical 
Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scripture 
Names, Greek and Latin Names, and 
English Christian Names,loreign Quo- 
tations, Abbreviations, Metric System. 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 


Largest of ourabridgments, Regularand Thin Pa- 


per Editions, 11:6 Pages and 1400 Illustrations, 


Write for “ The Story of a Book””—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Subjects Covered by 


MODERN 
METHODS 


PRACTICAL BANK SYSTEMS FOR THE 


Handling of Savings Accounts. 

Industrial Accounts. 

Domestic Collections. 

Foreign Collections. 

Liability Accounts. 

Discount Register. 

Discount Tickler. 

Certificate of Deposit Register. 

Filing Systems Affecting the 
Proper Handling of Bank 
Paper. 

Corporation Law. 

Relation of Business Office to 
Bank. 


Subscription Price 


50 Cents a Year 


Modern Methods Publishing Go. 


1145-1413 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mexico 


There is never a moment of 
monotony for the visitor. It is a 
country of contrasts and surprises. 

The 


Mexican Central Ry. 


Traverses the richest sections— 
commercially, minerally, agricul- 
turally---and takes one to 


GUADALAJARA 


* The Pearl of the Occident”’ 


LAKE CHAPALA 


A Thousand Square Miles in Extent 


CUERNAVACA 


The Resting Place of Presidents 


TAMPICO 


Where There is Tarpon Fishing 


MEXICO CITY 


The New York, Chicago and Boston of 
Mexico 


And to many other important re- 
sorts and commercialcenters. Pic- 
torial booklets upon request. An 
industrial department at your 
command. 


J. C. McDonald, G.P.A. 
Mutual Life Bldg. Mexico, D. F. 





Charles A. Conant, the well-known authority on money and bank- 


ing; ex-Treasurer Morton Trust Company, New York 


City. writes: 


“I have read ‘Credit Currency’ with much interest. It is a 


remarkably strong presentation of the argument in favor of a cur- 


rency in this country adapted to business needs, and meets objec- 


tions in a logical and forceful manner. 


circulation.” 


A. R. BARRETT 


Formerly United States Expert and Bank Examiner 
CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 


42 West Coulter St., Phila., Pa. 


Examinations of Banks and other financial institu- 
tions a specialty. 


NEW YORK: LOCK BOX 2052 


The knowledge of languages increases 
earning power easier and quicker 
than any other way known. 


GORTINAPHONE 


Language Outfit 


The Original 
Phonographic System for 
the Study of 


FRENCH, GERMAN 


and other languages 3 
FREE TRIAL — really? 
free, the complete outtit Za 
placed in yourhome. Ex- 
press prepaid. Send for particulars. Write to-day. 
Special records made to order in any language. We 
also give instruction privately or in class at our New 
York schools. Legal and Medical Records for all lan- 
guages. Also famous orations in English. 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
44 West 34th St., Dept. B, New York 


60 DAYS 


after date of first winding the 
next winding will be due, but not 
until then if you have a Prentiss 60 
Day clock. This is a most excel- 
lent timekeeper which keeps per- 
fect time throughout its long run, 
and the calendar changes day after 
day without any attention. If you 
use a Prentiss 60 Day Calendar 
clock you will always have the 
correct time and date. 

Also preteen. Synchronized, 
Program, Electric and Watch- 
man’s clocks. 

Send for Catalogue No. 327. 

THE PRENTISS CLOCK 

IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Dept. 32,92 Chambers St., N.Y. City 


It should have a wide 


John Jennings, B.A., LL. B. 


BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 


CANADA PERMANENT CHAMBERS, 
18 Toronto St., TORONTO. 
Attorney for Bank of Hamilton, Toronto and 


Toronto Junction; Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto Junction. 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“ME The Name is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 


there fy! 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 














Preparation and Printing 


are specialists in follow up advertising literature for banks and trust com- 
WE panies. Why nottry a little of our direct advertising for new business? 
The beauty of the plan is, it iselasticand need be extended only as it pays 

for itself. 


Write to day for particulars of our individual service for your benefit. 







Here’s another thing, we do printing, too. 

Did you ever stop to think that it is just as important that your printed repre- 
sentatives reflect the character and individuality of your business as the men of your 
working staff do? 

This is a busy age and most people haven’t time to make second judgments, 
especially in the case of advertising matter. 









First impressions go a long way. 


Your printed matter will be well introduced and well received if it is issued from 
our shop, because we are specialists and experts in the preparation and printing of 
high grade financial advertising. 


Consult Us About That Next Booklet 












PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 
Bankers Publishing Company 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








LOCATED IN THE CENTRE 
OF EVERYTHING, WHETHER 
YOUR MISSION BE ONE OF 
BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 











The Leading American Hotel of Mexico City 






This newest, most modern, strictly fire-proof, up-to-date Hotel is owned 
and conducted by Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Porter, genial Americans who 
make you feel at home at once which means so much in a foreign land. 







Electric elevator, electric heat, hot and cold water, private baths, a 
telephone in every room and every convenience equal to tke best modern 
American and European Hotels. 











DIRECT YOUR MAIL TO 
New Porter’s Hotel - Mexico City, Mexico 











It Can’t Be Cut 


Manganese Steel is so hard as to be ‘‘unmachinable.” 
q That is, it simply can’t be cut by any known device. 

Manganese Steel Safes are impervious to any attack that 
can be made upon them. They are proof against fire, water, con- 
cussion, burglary or mob violence. 

The process of manufacture of these remarkable safes is a 
very interesting one. Write us to-day for interesting printed 
matter on the subject. 

Even if you are not just now in the market for a safe it will 
interest and reward you to find out about the Vanganese Steel 
Safes. 


Patented 


MancaN 


Ocr#°1904 


sé STEEL 
gate: id oe 


NEW YORK. 


Manganese Steel Safe Co. 


371 Broadway, New York City 
Factory, Plainfield, N. J. 
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ItWrites a 
It Adds 


Operation 


The 


Remington Typewriter 


——— With 


Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing machine and the adding 
machine. 


It writes remittance letters, country bank statements, bank examiners’ reports, 
and all work requiring typewritten description and added figures, with a speed 
immeasurably surpassing any previous method for doing such work. 


It is equally efficient for writing alone (correspondence, etc. ), for adding alone 
(check listing, etc.), and for every other purpose requiring typewriting and 
adding, either separately or in conjunction. 


The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our guarantee, and is 
made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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‘The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CLEARING-HOUSE BUILDING 
(SEPTEMBER 23, 1908) 
Capital, * 
Surplus and Profits Earned), - 


Deposits, 


$5,000,000 
5,308,511 
106,367,501 


samt 


A. B. HEPBURN, President 
S. H. MILLER, Cashier 

E. A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 

H, M. CONKEY, Asat. Cashier 


GEORGE F. BAKER A. BARTON HEPBUBN 
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SURPLUS, $1,500,000 
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Ay 


NC 


139 BROADWAY 
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DANIEL G. REID, Vice-President 
ZOETH 8, FREEMAN, Vice-President 
HENRY: P. DAVISON, Chair, Ex. Com. 


PAP AE RTE a a ME 


CAPIT AL, $1,000,000 


Ch MEAS RR 


A. B. WIGGIN, Vice-President 
Cc. C, SLADE, Asst. Cashier 

W. E. PURDY, Asst. Cashier 
A. C, ANDREWS, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
H. W. Cannon, Chairman, GsanT B. SCHLEY 


J. J. Hint, 6t. Paul, Minn. 
ALBERT H, WiceIN 


JOuN I. WATERBURY 
Gonos F. BAKER, JR. 


FORHIGN H=ZCHANGH DEPARTMENT 
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OR NENA AEN 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $900,000 


THE 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 


FREDERICK B. 


SCHENCK, - President 

CHARLES W. RIECKS, Vice-Pres, and Cashier 
FREDERICK P. MoGLYNN, Assistant Cashier 
HENRY 8. BARTOW, Assistant Caehier 
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The Girard National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


$2,000,000 
3,850,000 
38,500,000 


IR ADS (0 «NO 8 8 F 


Capital, * ¢ ‘ > 

Surplus and Picets, " 

Deposits, “ - 
FRANCIS B. REEVES, President T. E.. WIEDERSHEIM, 2d Vice-President 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, Vice-President JOSEPH WAYNE, Jx., Cashier 
©; M ASHTON, Assistant Cashier. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS AND INDIVIDUALS INVITED 
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We Are epocmally Equipped to Handle Bank Accounts is 





CUBA 


COLLECTION baits ooebest oy aga 
Owing to the volume of business, this Department is one of the. 
largest in the Bank. Collections come re orey. a of the world, 
either direct to Havana or the nearest eae ections are x 
carried. a single day, but remittances are mad yma Se 
Collection Department accounts for the money pr by draft 
which sends it forward. Cuban collections to be sent abroad are 
forwarded to the point nearest to the drawee and ‘remittance made 
direct. ‘The a -ehale og is to give customers the quickest returns, 
Havana is divided into districts, assigned to the different bank col- 
Jectors, and these districts are covered on receipt of each mail. 
Special collectors are kept for emergencies, 


NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


Head Office: HAVANA 
New York Agency: NUMBER ONE WALL STREET 
1S Branches in Cuba 


Capital and Surplus - - : - . $5,700,000 
Resources . - . - - - - $22,000,000 


COLLECTIONS 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Profits. 
$8,400,000 

Be ES SET 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





